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bi THROBBING vein,” said Dr. 

A Gilbert, soothingly, “is the 
mother of delusion.” 

“Then how do you account for my 

knowing when the thing is due?” Con- 


roy’s voice rose almost to the break. 

“Of course, but you should have con- 
sulted a doctor before using—palliatives.” 
“Tt was driving me mad. And now I 
can’t give them up!” 

“ Not that! One 
form fatal habits at twenty-five. 
again. 
child?” 

“T don’t remember. 
was a boy.” 

“With or without the spasm? By the 
way, do you mind describing the spasm 
again ?” 


“ Well.” said Conroy, twisting in the 


doesn’t 
Think 


Were you ever frightened as a 


so bad as 


It began when I 


chair, “I’m no musician, but—suppose 
you were a violin-string—vibrating—and 
* Copyright, 1 
Copy t, tor 





, by Rudyar 


y Harper & Brothers. All richt 


As if 


some one put his finger on you? 


a finger were put on the naked soul! 
Awful!” 

“So’s indigestion —so’s nightmare— 
while it lasts.” 


“But the horror afterward knocks me 
out for days. And the waiting for it... 
then this It 

He shook as he spoke, and the 
chair creaked. 

“ My 


‘when 


and drug habit! can’t 


go 
on!” 
the doctor, 
know what 
burdens the A lion to 
every Christian—a fox to every Spartan.” 
“That doesn’t help me. I can’t! I 
can’t!” cried Conroy, and burst into tears. 
“Don’t apologize,” 
the paroxysm ended. 
coming a little—unstuck in this room.” 
“Tt’s those tabloids!” 
his foot feebly he 
“ They’ve knocked me out. 


i Kipling 


fellow,” 


older you'll 


dear said 


‘ 


youre 


best of us carry. 


said Gilbert, when 
“T’m used to people 


Conroy stamped 
blew his 


I used to be 


nose, 


reserved 
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nit once. Oh, I’ve tried exercise and 
everything. But—if one sits down for 
a minute when it’s due—even at four in 
the morning—it runs up behind one.” 

* Ye-es. Many things come in the 
quiet of the morning. You always know 
when the visitation is due?” 

“What would I 
he sobbed. 

“We'll put that aside for the moment. 
I’m thinking of a case where what we'll 
call anemia of the brain was masked (1 
don’t say cured) by vibration. He 
couldn’t sleep, or thought he couldn’t, 
but a steamer voyage and the thump of 


” 


; sa 
give not to be sure! 


the screw 

“A steamer? After what I’ve told 
you!” Conroy almost shrieked. “I'd 
sooner...” 

“Of course not a steamer in your case, 
but a long railway journey the next night 
you think it will trouble you. It sounds 
absurd, but 

“Td try anything. I nearly have,” 
Conroy sighed. 

‘Nonsense! Ive given a tonie that 
will clear thal notion from your head. 
Give the train a chance, and don’t begin 
the journey by bucking yourself up with 
tabloids. Take them along, but hold them 
in reserve—in reserve.” 

‘D’vou think I’ve self-control enough, 
after what you’ve seen?” said Conroy. 

Dr. Gilbert smiled. “Yes. After what 
I’ve seen,” he glaneed round the room, 
“T have no hesitation in saying you 
have quite as much self-control as many 
other people. T’ll write you later about 
vour journey. Meantime, the tonic,” and 
he gave some general directions before 
Conroy left. 

An hour later Dr. Gilbert hurried to 
the links, where the others of his regular 
week-end game waited him. It was a 
rigid round, played as usual at the trot, 
for the tension of the week lay as 
heavy on the two King’s Counsels and 
Sir John Chartres as on Gilbert. The 
lawyers were old enemies of the Admiral- 
tv Court, and Sir John, of the frosty 
eyebrows and Abernethy manner, was 
bracketed with, but before Rutherford 
Gilb« rt, among nerve-specialists. 

At the Club-house afterward, the law- 
yers renewed their squabble over a tangled 
collision case, and the doctors as natural- 
ly compared professional matters. 


‘ Lies—all lies,’ said Sir John, when 
Gilbert had told him Conroy’s trouble. 
“ Post hoe, proptler hoe. The nah or 
woman who drugs is ipso facto a liar. 
You've no imagination.” 

“Pity you haven’t a little 
ally.” 

‘I have believed a certain type of 
patient in my time. It’s always the 
same. For reasons not given in the 
consulting-room, they take to the drug. 
Certain symptoms follow. They will 
swear to you, and believe it, that the v 
took the drug to mask the 


oceasion- 


symptoms. 
What does your man use? Najdolene? 
1 thought so! I had practically the 
duplicate of your wreteh last Thursday. 
Same old Najdolene—same old lie.” 

“Tell me the symptoms, and Ill draw 
iny own inferences, Johnnie.” 


“ Symptoms! The girl was rank 
poisoned with Najdolene. Ramping, 


stamping possession. Gad, I thought 
she’d have the chandelier down!” 

“Mine came unstuck too, and he has 
the physique of a bull,” said Gilbert. 
“What delusions had yours?’ 

*‘Faces—faces with mildew on them. 
In any other walk of life we’d eall it th 
horrors. She told me, of course, she took 
the drugs to mask the faces. Post hoe, 
propter hoc again. All liars!” 

“What's that?” said the senior K. C., 
quickly. “Sounds professional.” 

“Go away. Not for you, Sandy!” 
Sir John turned a shoulder against him, 
and walked with Gilbert into the chill 
evening. 

To Conroy in his chambers came, one 
week later, this letter: 


“Dear Mr. Conroy—If your plan of 
a night’s trip on the 17th still holds 
good, and you have no particular destina- 
tion in view, you could do me a kindness. 
A Miss Henschil, in whom I am some- 
what interested, goes down to the West 
by the 10.08 from Waterloo (Number 3 
platform) on that night. She is not ex- 
actly an invalid, but, like so many of us, 
a little shaken in her nerves. Her maid, 
of course, accompanies her, but if I knew 
you were in the same train it would be 
un additional source of strength. Will 
you please write and let me know whether 
the 10.08 from Waterloo, Number 3 plat- 
form, on the 17th inst., suits you, and I 
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will meet you there. Don’t forget my 
caution, and keep up the tonic. 
“ Yours sincer ly, 

‘L. Ruruerrorp Gitpert.” 


“He knows I’m searcely fit to look 
after myself,’ was Conroy’s thought. 
“And he wants me to look after a 
woman !” 

Yet, at the end of half an hour’s ir- 
re solution, he accepted. 

Now Conroy’s trouble, which had 
lasted for years, was this: 

On a certain night, while he lay be- 
tween sleep and wake, he would be over- 
taken by a long, shuddering sigh, which 
he learned to know was the sign that his 
brain had once more conceived its horror, 
and in time—in due time—would bring 
it forth. 

Drugs could so well veil that horror 
that it shuffled along no worse than as a 
freezing dream in a procession of dis 
orderly dreams; but over the return of 
the event no drug had any control. Once 
that sigh had passed his lips the thing 
was inevitable, and through the days 
granted before its rebirth he walked in 
torment. For the first two years he had 
striven to fend it off by distractions, but 
neither exereise nor drink availed; then 
he had come to the tabloids of the ex- 
ellent M. Najdol. These guarantee, on 
the label, “ Refreshing and absolutely 
natural sleep to the soul-weary.” They 
are carried in a case with a spring which 
presses one scented tabloid to the end 
of the tube, whence it can b lipped off 
in stroking the mustache or adjusting the 
veil. 

Three years of M. Najdol’s prepara- 
tions do not fit a man for many careers. 
His friends, who knew he did not drink, 
assumed that Conroy had strained his 
heart through valiant outdoor exercises, 
and he had with some care invented an 
imaginary doctor, symptoms, and regi- 
men, which he discussed with them and 
his mother in Hereford. 
that he would grow out of it, and recom- 


She maintained 


mended nux vomica. 

When at last Conroy faced a real doe- 
tor, it was, he hoped, to be saved from 
suicide by a strait-waistecoat. Yet Dr. 
Gilbert had but given him more drugs—a 
tonic, for instance, that would couple rail- 
way carriages—and had advised a night 
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in the train. Not alone the horrors of a 
railway journey (for which a man who 
dare keep no servant must e’en pack, label, 
and address his own bag), but the neces 
sity for holding himself in hand before a 
stranger “a little shaken in her nerves.” 

He spent a long forenoon packing, be- 
cause when he assembled and counted 
things his mind slid off to the hours that 
remained of the day before his night, 
and he found himself counting minutes 
aloud. At such times the injustice of 
his fate would drive him to revolts which 
no servant should witness, but on this eve- 
ning Dr. Gilbert’s tonie held him fairly 
calm while he put up his patent razors. 

Waterloo Station shook him into real 
life. The change for his ticket needed 
concentration, if only to prevent shillings 
and pence turning into minutes at th 
hooking-oftice; and he spoke q Lick ly to a 
porter about the disposition of his bag. 
The old 10.08 from Waterloo to the West 
was an all-night caravan that halted, in 
the interests of the milk traffic, at almost 
every station. 

Dr. Gilbert stood by the door of the 
me composite corridor-coach, an older 
and stouter man behind him. “So glad 
vou’re here!” he eried. “Let me get 
vou your ticket.” 
answered. 


My bag’s 


“Certainly not,” Conroy 


‘I got it mys long ag 


if 
in too,” he added, proudly. 

‘I beg your pardon. Miss Henschil’s 
here. Ili introduce you.” 

“ But—but,” he stammered. 
of the state I’m in. 
I shall collapse.” 

‘Not you. You'd rise to the occasion 
like a bird. And as for the self-control 
you were talking of the other day” 


“ Think 


If anything happ ns 


Gilbert swung him round—* look!” 

A young man in an ulster over a silk- 
faced froek-coat stood by the carriage 
window, weeping shamelessly. 

“Oh, but that’s only drink,” Conroy 
said. “I haven’t had one of my—my 
things since lunch.” 

“ Excellent!” said Gilbert. “TI know I 
could depend on you. Come along. Wait 
for a minute, Chartres.” 

A tall woman, veiled, sat by the far 
window. She bowed her head as the 
doctor murmured Conroy knew not what. 
Then he disappeared, and the inspector 
came for tickets. 
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“My maid—next 


said, slow ly . 


compartment,” she 
ticket, but in 
the sleeve-pocket of 
littie 
his 


Conroy showed his re- 
turning it to 
the 


from 


his 
Najdolene-case 
fell to the 


as the moving 


ulster silver 
slipped 


floor. 


glove and 
He snatched it up 


train flung him into his seat. 


“Tow nice!” said the woman. She 
leisurely litted her veil, unbuttoned the 
first button of her left glove, and pressed 


out from its palm a Najdolene-case. 
“ Don’t!” said Conroy, not realizing he 


had spoken. 


| beg your pardon?” The deep voice 


was measured, even, and low. Conroy 


knew what made it so. 


‘I said, ‘ Don’t!’ He wouldn’t like 
you to do it ' 

“ No. He would not.” She held the 
tube with its ever-presented tabloid be- 
tween finger and thumb. “ But aren’t 
you one of the—ah— soul-weary’ too?” 

“That's why. Oh, please don’t! Not 
at first. I—I haven’t had one since 


morning. 
‘You? 
lie nodded, pressing his palms together, 

The train jolted the Vauxhall 

points, and was weleomed with the clang 

milk-eans for the West. 

After long silence she lifted her great 


You—you’ll set me off!” 


Are you so far gone as that?” 
through 


of empty 


eyes, and, with an innocence that would 
have deceived any sound man, asked 
Conroy to call her maid to bring her a 
forgotten book. 

Conroy shook his head. “No. Our 


Don’t.” 

“Were you sent to watch me?” 
voice never changed. 

‘Me? |] a keeper myself much 
this night of all!” 

“This night? Have you a night, then? 
They when I told them 
of mine.” She leaned back and laughed, 
always slowly. “ Aren’t doctors stu-upid ? 
They don’t know.” 

She leaned her elbow on her knee, 
lifted her veil that had fallen, and, chin 
in hand, stared at He looked at 
her—till his eyes blurred with tears. 

“ave I been there, think you?” she 
said. 

“ Surely Conroy answered, 
for he had the fear and the 
horror that lived behind the heavy-lidded 
eyes, the fine tracing of the broad fore- 


sort can’t read. 


The 


need 
mor 


disbelis ved mie 


him. 


surely,” 


well seen 
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head, and the guard set about the desira- 


ble mouth. 


“ Then—suppose we have one—just one 
apiece ¢ I’ve gone without since this 
afternoon.” 

He put up his hand, and would have 


shouted, but his voice broke. 

“Don’t! Can't that it helps 
me to help you to keep it off? Don’t 
let’s both go down together.” 

“But | It’s a 
that never rejoices. Just 
night.” 

“It's mine My  sixty-fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh.” He shut his lips 
firmly against the tide of visualized num- 


you see 


want heart 


It’s my 


one, poor 


one, 


too. 


bers that threatened to carry him along. 

“ Ah, it’s only my thirty-ninth.” She 
paused as he had done. “I wonder if 
I shall last into the sixties. Talk 
to me or I shall go crazy. You’re a man. 
You're the Tell 


when you went to pieces.” 


stronger vessel. me 


“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven 


eight—I beg your pardon.” 

“Not in the I always pretend 
I’ve dropped a stitch of my knitting. I 
count the days, till the last day, then 
the hours, then the minutes. Do you?” 

“1 don’t think done very 
else for the last six months,” 
for the night 
with a chill that he recognized. 

“Oh, how comforting to find some one 
who can talk sense! It’s not always the 
same date, is it?” 

“What difference would that make?’ 
He unbuttoned his ulster with a jerk. 
“You're a woman. Can’t you feel 
the wicked—wicked—wicked ” (dust flew 
from the padded arm-rest as he struck 
it? What have I 


least. 


I’ve much 
said Con- 


roy, shivering, was cold, 


sane 


it) “unfairness of 
done- 

She laid her large hand on his shoulder 
very firmly. 

adi begin to 
she said, “you'll go to pieces and be 
Tell and I'll tell 
you mine. Only be quiet—be quiet, lad, 
or you'll set me off!” She made shift to 
soothe him, though her chin trembled. 

“ Well,” said he at last, picking at the 
arm-rest between them, “ mine’s nothing 


you think over that,” 


ashamed. me yours, 


much, of course.” 
“Don’t be a fool! 

—and mothers.” 
“Tt’s Hell,” Conroy muttered. 


That’s for doctors 


“Tt be- 
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THE CRUELTY OF IT! DON’T YOU FEEL IT? 
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gins on a steamer—-on a stifling hot 
night. I come out of my cabin. I pass 


the saloon where the stewards 


have rolled up the carpets, and the boards 


through 


are bare and hot and soapy.” 

she said. 

deck. | walk 
Butcher’s- 
that sort of smell.” 
nodded. 
ad-« olored 


‘ I’ve traveled too,” 
“Ah! I 


down a 


COM up on 
covered alleyway. 
meat, bananas, oil, 
Again she 
“It’s a ! 


lead-c iored. 


the 
Perfectly smooth sea 


steamer, and 


sca Ss 


perfectly still ship, except for the en- 


gines running, and her waves going off 
in lines and lines and lines—dull gray. 


All this 
to happen.” 


something’s going 


time I know 


‘IT know. going to hap- 


Something 
pen,” she whispered. 


“Then I hear a thud in the engine- 


room. Then the noise of machinery 
falling down—like fire-irons—and then 
two most awful yells. No, not yells. 


They’re more like hoots, and I know—/ 
while I listen that it means 
died as they hooted. It was 
their last breath hooting out of them—in 
most awful pain. Do 

‘I ought to. 

“ That’s 
bare feet running 
One of the sealded men 
hind me and says quite distinctly, ‘ My 
friend! All is lost!’ Then he 
and I hear him drop 
He panted and wiped his 


know two 


men have 
you understand 2?” 
Go on.” 

the first Then I 
the 
comes up 


part. hear 


along alleyway. 


be- 


taps me 


on the shoulde r 


dead.” 

forehead. 
“So that is your night?” she said. 
“That is night. It 

few 


down 


my comes every 


weeks—so 


many days after I get 

what I eall sentence. Then I begin to 
count.” 

“Get sentence? D’you mean this?” 


She half closed her eyes, drew a deep 
breath, and shuddered. “‘ Notice, I call 
it. Sir John thought it was all lies.” 
She had unpinned her hat and thrown 
it on the seat opposite, showing the im- 
mense mass of her black hair, rolled low 
in the the columnar neck and 
looped over the left ear. But Conroy 
had no eyes except for her grave eyes. 


nape of 


“T walk down 
a road, a white, sandy road near the sea. 
There are broken fences on either side, 


“ Listen now!” said she. 


and men come and look at me over them.” 
Do they speak ?” 


* Just men? 
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“They try to. Their faces are all 
mildewy—eaten away,” and she hid her 
face for an instant with her left hand. 


Faces!” 

= Fes. Like my hoots. J 
“Ah! But the place itself—the bare- 
and the glitter, and the salt-smells, 
and the the sand! The 
Men run after me and I run. ... I know 
too. One of them touches 


“Tt’s the Faces—th 


two know.” 
Hess 
wind blowing 
what’s coming, 
me.’ 

“Ah? What comes then? 
shirked that.” 

* One 
but shock 

“ As 


stopped - 


We've both 


shock—not 
shock!” 


your 


awtul palpitation, 
shock 
though 
as you'd stop a finger-bowl hum- 
ming?” he asked. 
‘Just that,” she 
soul the 
So!” 


soul were being 


“ One’s 
soul that one lives by 


answered. 

very 

stopped. 
She drove her thumb deep into the arm- 


“ And 


‘now that we’ve 


fawned on him 
stirred each other up 


rest. now ’’—she 
this way, mightn’t we have just one?” 

“Ne.” “ Let’s 
hold on. We're he peered out of 
the black window “ Woking. There’s 
the Necropolis. How long till dawn?” 

“ Oh, yet. If 
for a minute, it catches one.” 

“ And that 


tapped glove 


said Conroy, shaking. 


past oT 


erie ] long one dozes 


this ”’—h« 
a he Ips 


how d’you find 


the palm of his 


ot 
you ¢ 


‘It covers up the thing from being too 


real—if one takes enough, you know. 
Only only—one_ loses everything else. 
I’ve been no more than a bogie-girl for 


two years. What would you give to be 


realagain? This lying’s such a nuisance.” 

“One must protect oneself, and there’s 
one’s mother to think of,” he answered. 
“ True. I 


for us somewhere. 


hope allowances are made 
Our burden 
hear ?—our burden is heavy enough—” 
She rose, towering into the roof of the 
Conroy’s ungentle grip pulled 


—can you 


carriage. 

her back. 
‘ Now 

said he. 
“ But the cruelty of it! 


you are foolish. Sit down,” 


Can’t you see 


it? Don’t you feel it? Let’s take one 
now—before I—” 

“Sit down!” eried Conroy, and the 
sweat stood again on his forehead. He 
1ad fought through a few nights, and 


had been defeated on more, and he knew 
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the rebellion that flares beyond control 
to exhaustion. 

She smoothed her hair and dropped 
back, but for a while her head and throat 
moved with the sickening motion of a 
captured wryneck. 

“Onee,” she said, spreading out her 
hands, “I ripped my counterpane from 
end to end. That takes strength. I had 
it then. I’ve little now. ‘ All dorn,’ as 
my little niece says. And you, lad?” 

“¢ All dorn’! Let me keep your case 
for you till the morning.” 

“ But the cold feeling is beginning.” 
“Lend it me, then.” 

“And the drag down my right side. 
sha’n’t be able to move in a minute.” 


— 


“T ean searcely lift my arm myself,” 
said Conroy. “ We’re in for it.” 

“Then why are you so foolish? You 
know it ‘ll be easier if we have only one 
—only one apiece.” 

She was lifting the case to her mouth. 
With tremendous eftort Conroy caught 
it. The two moved like jointed dolls, 
and when their hands met it was as wood 
on wood. 

“You must—not!” said Conroy. His 
jaws stiffened, and the eold climbed from 
his feet up. 

“ Why—must—I—not?” She repeated 
the words idiotically. 

Conroy could only shake his head, 
while he bore down on the hand and the 
case in it. Her speech went from her 
altogether. The wonderful lips rested 
half over the even teeth, the breath was 
in the nostrils only, the eve dulled, the 
face set gray, and through the glove the 
hand struck like ice. 

Presently her soul came back and stood 
behind her eyes—only thing that had life 
in all that place—stood and looked for 
Conroy’s soul. He too was fettered in 
every limb, but somewhere, at an im- 
mense distance, he heard his heart going 
about its work as the engine-room ecar- 
ries on through and beneath the all but 
overwhelming waves. His one hope, he 
knew, was not to lose the eves that clung 
to his, because there was an Evil abroad 
which would possess him if he looked 
aside by a hairbreadth. 

The rest was darkness through which 
some distant planet spun while cymbals 
elashed. (Beyond Farnborough they roll 
out many empty milk-cans at every halt.) 


Then a body came to life with intolerable 
pricklings. Limb by limb, after agonies 
of terror, that body, which he discovered 
was his body, returned to him, steeped in 
most perfect physical weariness—such as 
follows a long day’s rowing. He saw the 
heavy lids droop over her eyes —the 
watcher behind them departed—and, his 
soul sinking into assured peace, Conroy 
slept. 


Light on his eyes and a salt breath 
roused him without shock. Her hand 
still held his. She slept, forehead down 
upon it, but the movement of his waking 
waked her too, and she sneezed like a 
child. 

*T—I think it’s morni: 
roy. 

“And nothing has happened! Did 
vou see your Men? I didn’t sc. my Faces. 
Does it mean we’ve escaped? Did—did 
you take any after I went to sleep? I'll 
swear I didn’t,” she stammered. 

‘No, there wasn’t any need. We’ve 
slept through it.” 

‘No need! Thank God! There was 
no need! Oh, look!” 

The train was running under red cliffs 
along a sea-wall washed by waves that 
were colorless in the early light. South- 


ig.” said Con- 


ward the sun rose mistily upon the 
Channel. 

She leaned out of the window and 
breathed to the bottom of her lungs, while 
the wind wrenched down her disheveled 
hair and blew it below her waist. 

“Well!” she said, with splendid eyes. 
“ Aren’t you still waiting for something 
to happen ?” 

“No. Not till next time. We've been 
let off.’ Conroy answered, breathing as 
deeply as she. 

“Then we ought to say our prayers.” 

“What nonsense! Some one will see 
us.” 

“We needn’t kneel. Stand up and 
sav ‘Our Father” We must!” 

It was the first time sinee childhood 
that Conroy prayed. They laughed 
hysterically when a curve threw them 
against the arm-rests. 

“ Now for breakfast!” she cried. “ My 
imaid—Nurse Blaber—has the basket and 
things. It ‘Il be ready in twenty min- 
utes. Oh! Look at my hair!” and she 
went out laughing. 
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Conroy’s first discovery, made without 
fumbling or counting letters on taps, 
was that the London and Southwestern’s 
allowance of washing-water is inadequate. 
He used every last drop, rioting in the 
cold tingle on neck and arms. To shave 
in a moving train balked him, but the 
next halt gave him a chance, which, to 
his own surprise, he took. As he stared 
at himself in the mirror he smiled and 
nodded. There were points about this 
person with the clear, if sunken, eye and 
the almost uncompressed mouth. But 
when he bore his bag back to his com- 
partment, the weight of it on a limp arm 
humbled that new pride. 

“ My friend,” he said, half aloud, “ you 
go into training. You’re putty.” 

She met him in the spare compart- 
ment, where her maid had laid breakfast. 

“By Jove!” he said, halting at the 
doorway, “I hadn’t realized how beauti- 
ful you were!” 

“The same to you, lad. Sit down. I 
could eat a horse.” 

“T shouldn’t,” said the maid, quietly. 
“ The less you eat, the better.” She was 
a small, freckled woman, with light, fluffy 
hair, and pale-blue eyes that looked 
through all veils. 

“This is Miss Blaber,” said Miss 
Henschil. “ He’s one of the soul-weary, 
too, Nursey.” 

‘I know it. But when one has just 
given it up a full meal doesn’t agree. 
That’s why I’ve only brought you bread 
and butter.” 

She went out quietly, and Conroy 
reddened. 

“We're still children, you see,” said 
Miss Henschil. “But I’m well enough 
to feel some shame of it. D’you take 
sugar?” 

They starved together heroically, and 
Nurse Blaber was good enough to signify 
approval when she came to clear away. 

“ Nursey?” Miss Henschil insinuated, 
and flushed. 

“Do you smoke?’ said the nurse, 
coolly, to Conroy. 

*T haven’t in years. Now you men- 
tion it, I think I'd like a cigarette—or 
something.” 

“T used to. D’you think it would keep 
me quiet?” Miss Henschil said. 

“Perhaps. Try these.” The nurse 
handed them her cigarette-case. 


“Don’t take anything else,” she com- 
manded, and went away with the tea- 
basket. 

“Good!” grunted Conroy, between 
mouthfuls of tobacco. 

“ Better than nothing,’ said Miss 
Henschil; but for a while they felt 
ashamed, yet with the comfort of chil- 
dren punished together. 

“ Now,” she whispered, “ who were you 
when you were a man ?”’ 

Conroy told her, and in return she gave 
him her history. It delighted them both 
to deal once more in worldly concerns, 
families, names, places, and dates—with 
a person of understanding. 

She came, she said, of Lancashire folk 
—wealthy cotton-spinners, who still kept 
the broadened a and slurred aspirate of 
the old stock. She lived with an old, 
masterful mother in an opulent world 
north of Lancaster Gate, where people in 
Society gave parties at a Mecea called 
the Langham Hotel. 

She herself had been launched into 
Society there, and the flowers at the ball 
had cost eighty-seven pounds; but, being 
reckoned peculiar, she had made few 
friends among her own sex. She had 
attracted many men, for she was a beauty 
—the beauty, in fact, of Society. 

She spoke utterly without shame or 
reticence, as a life-prisoner tells his past 
to a fellow-convict; and Conroy nodded 
across the smoke-rings. 

“Do you remember when you got into 
the carriage?” she asked. (“ Oh, I wish 
I had some knitting!) Did you notice 
aught, lad?’ 

Conroy thought back. It was ages 
since. “Wasn't there some one outside 
the deor—crying?” he asked. 

“ Te’s—he’s the little man I was en- 
gaged to,” she said. 3ut I made him 
break it off. I told him ’twas no good. 
But he won’t, yo’ see.” 

“That fellow? Why, he. doesn’t come 
up to your shoulder.” 

“That’s naught to do with it. I think 
all the world of him. I’m a foolish 
wench—” her speech wandered as she 
settled herself cozily, one elbow on the 
arm-rest. 


“We've been engaged — I 
couldn’t help that—and he worships the 
ground I tread on. But it’s no use. 
T’m not responsible, you see. His two 
sisters are against it, though I’ve the 
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money. They’re right, but they think 
it’s the dri-ink,” she drawled. “ They’re 
Methody—the Skinners. You see, their 
grandfather that started the Patton 
Mills, he died o’ the dri-ink.” 

“T see,” said Conroy. The grave face 
before him under the lifted veil was 
troubled. 

“George Skinner.” She breathed it 
softly. “I’d make him a good wife by 
God’s gra-ace—if I could. But it’s no 
use. I’m not responsible. But he’ll not 
take ‘No’ for an answer. I used to call 
him Toots. He’s of no consequence, yo’ 
see.” 
“That’s in Dickens,” said Conroy, 
quite quickly. “I haven’t thought of 
Toots for years. He was at Doctor 
Blimber’s.” 

“ And so—that’s my trouble,” she con- 
cluded, ever so slightly wringing her 
hands. “ But I—don’t you think—there’s 
hope now ?” 

“Eh?” said Conroy. “Oh yes. This 
is the first time I’ve turned my corner 
without help. With your help, I should 
say.” 

“Tt ’ll come back, though.” 

“Then shall we meet it in the same 
way? MHere’s my card. Write me your 
train, and we'll go together.” 

“Yes. We must do that. But be- 
tween times—when we want—” she 
looked at her palm, the four fingers work- 
ing on it. “It’s hard to give ’em up.” 

“But think what we have gained al- 
ready, and let me have the case to keep.” 

She shook her head, and threw her 
cigarette out of the window. “ Not yet.” 

“Then let’s lend our cases to Nurse, 
and we’ll get through to-day on cigarettes. 
I'll call her while we feel strong.” 

She hesitated, but yielded at last, and 
Nurse accepted the offerings with a smile. 

“You'll be all right,” she said to Miss 
Henschil. “ But if I were you ”—to Con- 
roy—“ Td take strong exercise.” 

When they reached their destination 
Conroy set himself to obey Nurse Blaber. 
He had no remembrance of that day, ex- 
cept one streak of blue sea to his left, 
gorse-bushes to his right, and, before him, 
a coast-guard’s track marked with white- 
washed stones, that he counted to the 
far thousands. As he returned to the 
little town he saw Miss Henschil on the 
beach below the cliffs. She kneeled at 
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Nurse Blaber’s feet, weeping and plead- 
ing. 


Twenty-five days later a telegram came 
to Conroy’s rooms. “ Notice given. Water- 
loo again. Twenty-fourth.” That same 
evening he was wakened by the shudder 
and sigh that told him his sentence had 
gone forth. Yet he reflected on his pil- 
low that he had, in spite of lapses, 
snatched something like three weeks of 
life, which included several rides on a 
horse before breakfast —the hour one 
most craves Najdolene; five consecutive 
evenings on the river at Hammersmith 
in a tub where he had well stretched the 
white arms that passing crews mocked 
at; a game of rackets at his club; three 
dinners, one small dance, and one hu- 
man flirtation with a human woman. 
More notable still, he had settled his 
month’s accounts, only once confusing 
petty cash with the days of grace allowed 
him. Next morning he rode his hired 
beast in the Park victoriously. He saw 
Miss Henschil on horseback near Lan- 
caster Gate, talking to a young man at 
the railings. 

She wheeled and cantered toward him. 

“By Jove! How well you look!” he 
cried, without salutation. “I didn’t 
know you rode.” 

“T used to once,” she replied. “I’m 
all soft now.” 

They swept off together down the ride. 

“Your beast pulls,” he said. 

“*Wa-ant him to. Gi-gives me some- 
thing to think of. How’ve you been?” 
she panted. “I wish chemists’ shops 
hadn’t red lights.” 

“Have you slipped out and bought 
some, then ?” 

“You don’t know Nursey. Eh, but 
it’s good to be on a horse again! This 
chap cost me two hundred.” 

“Then you’ve been swindled,” said 
Conroy. 

“T know it, but it’s no odds. I must 
zo back to Toots and send him away. 
He’s neglecting his work for me.” 

She swung her heavy-topped animal 
on his none too sound hocks. “’Sentence 
come, lad?” 

“Yes. But I’m not minding it so 
much this time.” 

“ Waterloo, then—and God help us!” 
She thundered back to the little frock- 
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coated figure that waited faithfully near 
the gate. 

Conroy felt the spring sun on his 
shoulders and trotted home. That even- 
ing he went out with a man in a pair 
oar, and was rowed to a standstill. But 
the other man owned he could not have 
kept the pace three minutes longer. 


He carried his bag all down Number 
3 platform at Waterloo and hove it with 
one hand into the rack. 

“Well done!” said Nurse Blaber, in 
the corridor. “ We’ve improved, too.” 

Dr. Gilbert and an older man came 
out of the next compartment. 

“ Hallo!” said Gilbert. “ Why haven’t 
you been to see me, Mr. Conroy? Come 
under the lamp. Take off your hat. 
No—no, sit, you young giant. Ve-ry 
good. Look here a minute, Johnnie.” 

A little, round-bellied, hawk-faced per- 
son glared at him. 

“Gilbert was right about the beauty 
of the beast,” he muttered. “ D’you keep 
it in your glove now?’ he went on, and 
punched Conroy in the short ribs. 

“No,” said Conroy, meekly, but with- 
out coughing. “ Nowhere—on my honor! 
I’ve chucked it for good.” 

“ Wait till you are a sound man before 
you say that, Mr. Conroy.” Sir John 
Chartres stumped out, saying to Gilbert 
in the corridor: “It’s all very fine, but 
the question is, ‘Shall I or we Sir Pan- 
darus of Troy become,’ eh? We’re 
bound to think of the children.” 

“Have you been vetted?” said Miss 
Henschil, a few minutes after the train 
started. “ MayIsit with you? I—I don’t 
trust myself yet. I can’t give up as 
easily as you ean, seemingly.” 

“Can’t you? I never saw any one so 
improved in a month.” 

“Took here!” She reached across to 
the rack, single-handed lifted Conroy’s 
bag, and held it at arm’s-length. 

“T counted ten slowly. And I didn’t 
think of hours or minutes,” she boasted. 

“Don’t remind me,” he cried. 

“Ah! Now I’ve reminded myself. I 
wish I hadn’t. Do you think it ‘ll be 
less for us to-night?” 

“Oh, don’t.” The smell of the car- 
riage had brought all his last trip back 
to him, and Conroy moved uneasily. 

“Tm sorry. I’ve brought some 


games,” she went on. “ Draughts and 
cards—but they all mean counting. I 
wish I’d brought chess—but I can’t play 


chess. What can we do? Talk about 


something.” 

“Well, how’s Toots, to begin with?” 
said Conroy. 

“Why? Did you see him on the plat- 
form ?” 

“No. Was he there? I didn’t notice.” 

“Oh yes. He doesn’t understand. 
He’s desperately jealous. I told him it 
didn’t matter. Will you please let me 
hold your hand? I believe I’m begin- 
ning to get the chill.” 

“Toots ought to envy me,” said Con- 
roy. 

“He does. He paid you a high com- 
pliment the other night. He’s taken to 
calling again—in spite of all they say.” 

Conroy inclined his head. He felt 
cold, and knew surely he would be colder. 

“He said,” she yawned (“Beg your 
pardon). He said he couldn’t see how 
I could help falling in love with a man 
like you; and he called himself a damned 
little rat, and he beat his head on the 
piano last night.” 

“The piano? You play, then?” 

“Only to him. He thinks the world 
of my accomplishments. Then I told him 
I wouldn’t have you if you were the last 
man on earth instead of only the best- 
looking — not with a million in each 
stocking.” 

“No. Not with a million in each 
stocking,” said Conroy, vehemently. 
“Isn’t that odd?’ 

“T suppose so—to any one who doesn’t 
know. Well, where was I? Oh, George 
as good as told me I was deceiving him, 
and he wanted to go away without saying 
good-night. He hates standing a-tiptoe, 
but—he must, if I won’t sit down.” 

Conroy would have smiled, but the 
chill that foreran the coming of the Lier- 
in-Wait was upon him, and his hand 
closed warningly on hers. 

“ And—and so—” she was trying to 
say, when her hour also overtook her, 
leaving alive only the fear-dilated eyes 
that turned to Conroy. Hand froze on 
hand, and the body with it as they 
waited for the horror in the blackness 
that heralded it. Yet through the worst 
Conroy saw, at an uncountable distance, 
one minute glint of light in his night. 
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Thither would he go and escape the 
fear, and behold, that light was the light 
in the watch-tower of her eyes, where 
her locked soul signaled to his soul: 
“Look at me!” 

In time, from him and from her, the 
Thing sheered aside, that each soul might 
step down and resume its own concerns. 
He thought confusedly of people on the 
skirts of a thunder-storm, withdrawing 
from windows, where the torn night is, 
to their known and furnished beds. Then 
he dozed, till in some drowsy turn his 
hand fell from her warmed hand. 

“ That’s all. The Faces haven’t come,” 
he heard her say. “ All, thank God! I 
don’t even feel I need what Nursey 
promised me. Do you?” 

“No.” He rubbed his eyes. 
don’t make too sure.” 

“Oertainly not. We shall have to try 
again next month. I’m afraid it will be 
an awful nuisance for you.” 

“Not to me, I assure you,” said Con- 
roy, and they leaned back and laughed 
at the flatness of the words, after the 
hells through which they had just risen. 

“And now,” she said, strict eyes on 
Conroy, “why wouldn’t you take me— 
not with a million in each stocking?” 

“T don’t know. That’s what I’ve been 
puzzling over.” 

“So have I. We’re 
couple as I’ve ever seen. 
off, lad 9” 

“ They 
smiling. 

“That’s North country.” She laughed 
again. “Setting aside my good looks 
and yours, I’ve four thousand a year of 
my own, and the rents shold make it 
six. That’s a match some old cats would 
lap tea all night to fettle up.” 

“Tt is. Lucky Toots!” said Conroy. 

“ Aye,” she answered, “he’ll be the 
luckiest lad in London if I win through. 
Who’s yours?” 

“No! No one, dear. I’ve been in hell 
for years. I only want to get out and 
be alive and—so on. Isn’t that reason 
enough ?”’ 

“Maybe for a man. But I never 
minded things much till George came. 
1 was all stu-upid-like.” 

“ So was I, but now I think I can live. 
It ought to be less next month, oughtn’t 
it?” he said. 


“But 


> 


as handsome a 
Are you well 


eall me so,” said Conroy, 
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“T hope so. Ye-es. There’s nothing 
much for a maid except to be married, 
and J ask no more. Whoever yours is, 
when you’ve found her, she shall have a 
wedding present from Mrs. George Skin- 
ner that—” 

“ But she wouldn’t understand it any 
more than your Toots.” 

“He doesn’t matter—except to me. 
I can’t keep my eyes open, thank God! 
Good-night, lad.” 

Conroy followed her with his eyes. 
Beauty there was, grace there was, 
strength there was, and enough of the 
rest to drive better men than George 
Skinner to beat their heads on piano- 
tops—but for the new-found life of him 
Conroy could not feel one flutter of in- 
stinet or emotion that turned to herward. 
He put up his feet and fell asleep, 
dreaming of a joyous, normal world re- 
covered—with interest on arrears. There 
were many things in it, but no one face 
of any one woman. 


Thrice afterward they took the same 
train, and each time their trouble shrank 
and weakened. Miss Henschil talked of 
Toots, his multiplied calls, the things he 
had said to his sisters, the much worse 
things his sisters had replied; of the !si 
(he seemed very dead to them) M. Naj- 
dol’s gifts for the soul-weary; of shop- 
ping, of house rents, and the cost of real- 
ly artistic furniture and linen. 

Conroy explained the exercises in 
which he delighted—mighty labors of 
play undertaken against other mighty 
men, till he sweated, and, having bathed, 
slept. He had visited his mother, too, 
‘n Hereford, and he talked something of 
her and the home-life, which his body, 
cut out of all clean life for five years, 
innocently and deeply enjoyed. Nurse 
Blaber was a little interested in Conroy’s 
mother, but, as a rule, she smoked her 
cigarette and read her paper - backed 
novels in her own compartment. 

On their last trip she volunteered to 
sit with them, and buried herself in The 
Cloister and the Hearth while they 
whispered together. On that occasion 
(it was near Salisbury), at two in the 
morning, when the Lier-in-Wait brushed 
them with his wing, it meant no more 
than that they should cease talk for the 
instant, and for the instant hold hands, 
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as even utter strangers on the deep may 
do when their ship rolls underfoot. 

“But still,’ said Nurse Blaber, not 
looking up, “I think your Mr. Skinner 
might fee] jealous of all this.” 

“It would be difficult to explain,” said 
Conroy. 

“Then you’d better not be at my wed- 
ding,” Miss Henschil laughed. 

“ After all we’ve gone through! But 
I suppose you ought to leave me out. Is 
the day fixed?” he cried. f 

“Twenty-second of September—in 
spite of both his sisters. I can risk it 
now.” Her face was glorious as she 
flushed. 

“My dear chap!” He shook hands 
unreservedly, and she gave back his grip 
without flinching. “I can’t tell you how 
pleased IT am!” 

“Gracious heavens!” said Nurse Bla- 
ber, in a new voice. “Oh, I beg your 
pardons. I forgot I wasn’t paid to be 
surprised.” 

“What at? Oh—ZI see!” Miss Henschil 
explained to Conroy. “ She expected you 
were going to kiss me, or I was going to 
kiss you, or something.” 

“ After all you’ve gone through, as 
Mr. Conroy said.” 

“But I couldn’t, could you?” said 
Miss Henschil, with a disgust as frank 
as that on Conroy’s face. “It would be 
horrible—horrible! And yet, of course, 
you’re wonderfully handsome. How 
d’you account for it, Nursey ?”’ 

Nurse Blaber shook her head. “I was 
hired to cure you of a habit, dear. When 
you’re cured I shall go on to the next 
case—that senile-decay one at Bourne- 
mouth I told you about.” 

* And I shall be left alone with George! 
But suppose it isn’t cured,” said Miss 
Henschil, of a sudden. “Suppose it 
comes back again? What can I do? I 
can’t send for him in this way when I’m 
a married woman!” She pointed like 
an infant. 

“T’d come, of course,” Conroy an- 
swered. “ But, seriously, that is a con- 
sideration.” 

They looked at each other, alarmed and 
anxious, and then toward Nurse Blaber, 
who closed her book, marked the place, 
and turned to face them. 

“ Have you ever talked to your mother 
as you have to me, child?” she said. 


“No. Imight have spoken to dad—but 
mother’s different. What d’you mean?” 

“And you’ve never talked to your 
mother, either, Mr. Conroy?” 

“Not till I took Najdolene. Then I 
told her it was my heart. There’s no 
need to say anything, now that I’m 
practically over it, is there ?”’ 

“ Not if it doesn’t come back, but—” she 
beckoned with a stumpy, triumphant fin- 
ger that drew their heads close together. 

“You know I always go in and read 
a chapter to mother at tea, child.” 

“T know you do. You’re an angel.” 
Miss Henschil patted the blue shoulder 
next her. “ Mother’s Church of England 
now,” she explained. “ But she'll have 
her Bible with her pikelets at tea every 
night like the Skinners.” 

“Tt was Naaman and Gehazi last 
Tuesday that gave me a clue. I said I'd 
never seen a case of leprosy, and your 
mother said she’d seen too many.” 

“Where? She never told me,” Miss 
Henschil began. 

“A few months before you were born 
—on her trip to Australia at Mola or 
Molo something or other. It took me 
three evenings to get it all out.” 

“ Aye—mother’s suspicious of ques- 
tions,” said Miss Henschil to Conroy. 
“ She'll lock the door of every room she’s 
in, if it’s but for five minutes. She was 
a Tackberry from Jarrow way, yo’ see.” 

“She described your men to the life— 
men with faces all eaten away, staring 
at her over the fence of a lepers’ hospital 
in this Molo Island. They begged from 
her, and she ran, she told me, all down 
the street, back to the pier. One touched 
her and she nearly fainted. She’s 
ashamed of thai still.” 

“My men? The sand and the fences?” 
Miss Henschil muttered. 

“Yes. You know how tidy she is and 
how she hates wind. She remembered 
that the fences were broken—she remem- 
bered the wind blowing. Sand—sun— 
salt wind—fences—faces—I got it all out 
of her, bit by bit. You don’t know what 
I know! And it alt happened three or 
four months before you were born. 
There!” Nurse Blaber slapped her knee 
with her little hand triumphantly. 

“Would that account for it?’ Miss 
Henschil shook from head to foot. 

“ Absolutely. I don’t care who you 
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ask! You never imagined the thing. It 
was laid on you. It happened on earth 
to you! Quick, Mr. Conroy. She’s too 
heavy for me! I'll get the flask.” 

Miss Henschil leaned forward and col- 
lapsed, as Conroy told her afterward, like 
a factory chimney. She came out of her 
swoon with teeth that chattered on the 
cup’s edge. 

“ No—no,” she said, gulping. “It’s 
not hysterics. Yo’ see, I’ve no cali to 
hev ’em any more. No call—no reason 
whatever, God be praised! Can’t yo’ feel 
I’m a right woman now ?” 

“Stop hugging me!” said Nurse 
Blaber. “ You don’t know your strength. 
Finish the brandy and water. It’s per- 
fectly reasonable, and I'll lay long odds 
Mr. Conroy’s case is something of the 
same. I’ve been thinking—” 

“T wonder—” said Conroy, and pushed 
the girl back as she swayed again. 

Nurse Blaber smoothed her linty hair. 
“Yes. Your trouble, or something like 
it, happened somewhere on earth or sea to 
the mother who bore you. Ask her, child, 
ask her and be done with it once for all.” 

“T will,” said Conroy. . “There 
ought to be—” He opened his bag and 
hunted breathlessly. 

“Bless you! Oh, God bless you, 
Nursey!” Miss Henschil was sobbing. 
“You don’t know what this means to me. 
It takes it all off—from the beginning.” 

“But doesn’t it make any difference 
to you now”” the nurse asked, curiously. 
“Now that you’re rightfully a woman?” 

Conroy, busy with his bag, had not 
heard. Miss Henschil stared across, and 
her beauty, freed from the shadow of any 
fear, blazed up within her. “TI see what 
you mean,” she said. “ But it hasn’t 
changed anything. I want Toots. He 
has never been out of his mind in his 
life—except over silly me.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Conroy, stooping 
under the lamp, Bradshaw in hand. “If 
I change at Templecombe—for Bristol— 
(Bristol-Hereford—yes) I can be with 
mother for breakfast in her room and 
find out.” 

“ Quick, then,” said Nurse Blaber. 
“ We’ve passed Gillingham quite a while. 
You’d better take some of our sand- 
wiches.” She went out to get them. 
Conroy and Miss Henschil shook hands 
again, and would have danced, but there 
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is no room for giants in a Southwestern 
compartment. 

“ Good-by, good luck, lad. Eh, but 
you’ve changed already—like me. Send 
a wire to the hotel as soon as you're 
sure,” said Miss Henschil. “ What should 
I have done without you ?” 

“Or I?’ said Conroy. “But it’s 
Nurse that’s saving us, really.” 

“Then thank her,” said Miss Henschil, 
looking straight at him. “ Yes, I would. 
She’d like it.” 

When Nurse Blaber came’ back after 
the parting at Templecombe, her nose and 
her eyelids were red, but, for all that, her 
face reflected a great light even while she 
sniffed over The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Miss Henschil, deep in a_ house- 
furnisher’s catalogue, did not speak for 
twenty minutes. Then she said, between 
adding totals of best, guest, and servants’ 
sheets, “ But why should our times have 
been the same, Nursey ?”’ 

“Because a child is born somewhere 
every second of the clock,” Nurse Blaber 
answered. “ And, besides that, you prob- 
ably set each other off by talking and 
thinking about it. You shouldn’t, you 
know.” 

“ Aye, but you’ve never been in Hell,” 
said Miss Henschil. 

The telegram; handed in at Hereford 
at 12.46 and delivered to Miss Henschil 
on the beach of a certain village at 2.07, 
ran thus: “ Absolutely confirmed. She 
says she remembers hearing noise of ac- 
cident in engine-room returning from 
India eighty-five.” 

“He means the year, not the ther- 
mometer,” said Nurse Blaber, throwing 
pebbles at the cold sea. 

“And two men scalded, thus explain- 
ing my hoots!” (“The idea of telling me 
that!”) “Subsequently silly clergyman 
passenger ran up behind her calling for 
joke, ‘ Friend, all is lost,’ thus accounting 
very words!” 

Nurse Blaber purred audibly. 

“ She says only remembers being upset 
minute or two. Unspeakable relief. Best 
love Nursey, who is a jewel. Get out of 
her what she would like best.” “Oh, I 
oughtn’t to have read that,” said Miss 
Henschil. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I don’t want any- 
thing,” said Nurse Blaber, “and if I did 
I shouldn’t get it.” 





A Bermudan Sojourn 
BY W. D. 


ETWEEN the wish to share the 
beauty of Bermuda with every one 
else and the wish to keep it all 

to oneself, it is difficult to write frank- 
ly of the islands which the Spaniards 
ealled after their discoverer Bermudez, 
and the Shakespearian English tried to 
eall after him when they said Ber- 
moothes. One’s greed is stimulated, to- 
gether with one’s generosity, by the fact 
that there is more beauty to the square 
foot in Bermuda than anywhere else in 
the world. If one could sell its beauty 
by the square foot to rich Americans, as 
I am afraid some Bermudans would like 
to do, one would easily end a millionaire; 
if one gave it away to poor Americans, 
as I should like to do, since it is not mine 
to give, one’s merit would be inestimable. 

In order to imagine its loveliness you 
must think of several islands cradled 
among rainbows, mostly one long, curv- 
ing island, and a dozen islets of different 
shapes, covered with gray junipers (called 
cedars for convenience’ sake), and at 
one end of the longest island a most 
beautiful little white city,-and at the 
other an older city, but beautiful too, 
with houses of Italian or Spanish- 
American fancy in saffron, pink, and 
pale blue; and, everywhere, snow-white 
roofs. One of these towns is Hamilton, 
and the other St. George’s, and round 
about beyond and between them are 
white-walled and white-roofed parishes, 
with their churches; and farms, with 
white-walled and white-roofed cottages, 
and waving with bananas and bamboos 
and Easter-lilies and onions. Unroll 
ribbons of white roads from point to 
point, up and down the little heights, 
which, because of the fairy scale, form a 
nobly mountainous landscape, and have 
lagoons of salt water iridescently dream- 
ing among them, and orange and purple 
seas bathing the brown cliffs and yellow 
sands: then you will have some image 
of Bermuda, which grows lovelier with 
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closer knowledge, day after day, month 
after month, as long as you are allowed 
to look on it. 

I used to recall Italy there, but for 
beauty Italy is nowhere beside Ber- 
muda, and has only the advantage of 
being historical. There is no history 
of Bermuda earlier than 1610, the pigs 
left there by the Spanish discoverer 
having run wild and lost the power of 
intelligible speech when Sir George 
Somers went ashore at St. George’s and 
took possession of the islands for the 
English crown. Then for fifty years or 
so a kind of blood-stained opera bouffe 
followed, Sir George himself beginning 
it by putting to death a gentleman of 
his command for gross impertinence, but, 
because he was a gentleman, having him 
shot instead of hanged. When the first 
colony was sent out by the Company of 
Adventurers to whom the islands had 
been made over by the sovereign, they 
remained under the rule of a carpenter, 
till he could bear it no longer, and went 
back to England. He was a man of 
great good sense, and ruled wisely, but 
so much cannot be said of the six gov- 
crnors he left in his stead, who were to 
rule each a month, one after another. 
Three of them fitted out a sail-boat and 
started on a buceaneering cruise to the 
Spanish West Indies; and so dropped 
out of Bermudan history. The three 
governors left at home had their monthly 
turns of ruling till a gentleman named 
Tucker, somewhat experienced in colonial 
government in Virginia, came out from 
Bristol and began ruling Bermuda. He 
put several people to death for back- 
talk and insubordination, and reigned in 
great force; but it was not he alone who 
discouraged immigration under the Ad- 
venturers. The first English comers had 
the ill luck to find a very large lump of 
ambergris, and the Adventurers expected 
them to find more; when they failed, 
the Adventurers let the colony turn 
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its attention to agriculture. It then 
began in a mild way to prosper, Tucker 
the Terrible being gone, and lapsed into 
storyless peace and comfort. This and 
much more you may read in the very 
amusing book attributed to Captain 
John Smith, and believe as little as 
you like; his bow was always rather 
long, and drama followed him wherever 
he went, though it does not appear that 
he ever personally invited it to Bermuda. 
(The fact that the Bermudan legislature 
is the oldest legislature in the New 
World may be set off against much scan- 
dalous fable in his book.) In the begin- 
ning of our revolt against Great Britain, 
our fellow-colonists sent us some gun- 
powder, but during our Civil War they 
fostered the enterprise of blockade- 
running, which flourished so greatly that 
some of them made fortunes. Since then 
they have lived in the greatest amity 
with us, and they are a people of such 
civility and hospitality that it would be 
hard to wish, much less to do them, harm. 

A good half of the Bermudans are col- 
ored, for people began very soon to feel 
the need of negro slaves in Bermuda, and 
the negroes, though long since free, still 
do nearly all the hard work. Of late, 
indeed, a largish number of Portuguese 
have come in from the Azores, and taken 
up farms, which they till, men, women, 
and children. Most of them are Cath- 
olics, of course, but some are, for reasons 
of their own, which I did not seek to 
fathom, Seventh-day Baptists, pious, 
quiet folk, as, for the matter of that, the 
Catholics are. The colored people do 
not like their letting their women and 
children work in the fields, and they 
think they are not very neat; but your 
Bermudan negroes are very particular, 
and they hold themselves aloof in their 
superiority, not only from the Portuguese, 
but from the Jamaican negroes who at 
one time came in. They are excellent 
and diligent mechanics, and are not 
driven to the outcast occupations as they 
are with us, but practise all the handi- 
crafts. I have no fault to find with them 
except that they do not sing. I suppose 
they sing hymns, but I mean secular 
songs; Bermuda is almost as unsung as 
it is unstoried. Sometimes I heard the 
colored cohorts of the Salvation Army 
tuning their mellow throats, but only 
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once during our three months of last 
winter did I hear any outdoor singing 
in an air which invited melody as witch- 
ingly as the air of Naples. That once, 
four colored maids and men came down 
our street abreast, moving with a dancing 
step to a measure that would have lured 
the redbird from his tree if it had been 
daylight. I am afraid it would not have 
been thought respectable by other colored 
Bermudans, who wish to be respectable 
above everything, and go to church in the 
most decorous hats and gowns. All the 
grown people wear shoes, and I do not be- 
lieve there is a rag among them, young or 
old. They must be poor, many of them, 
but not one of them shows the poverty 
which strikes you with the squalor of its 
tatters, its filth, its aggressive misery, 
when you get home. 

The two most beautiful buildings in 
Hamilton, where none of the buildings 
are ugly, are the cathedral, designed by 
an eminent Scotch architect, and the 
opera- house, built by the Bermudan 
negroes, with labor and material which 
they gave without cost, and fashioned 
after the plans of a colored carpenter 
and mason. The cathedral is very good 
modern Gothic, but the opera - house 
is like a bit of sixteenth-century Rome, 
the unplastered coral rock showing like 
travertine, griyish yellow, and endeav- 
ingly soft to the eye. The carpenter and 
mason had read some books about Greek 
and Roman architecture, but he had 
never been off his island, and he had felt 
that beauty tenderly and delicately out 
with his hand and heart, so that it was 
a pleasure to look at it. If Bermuda 
negroes do not sing, that opera-house 
sings for them, and takes the soul with 
“ ditties of no tone.” It was my privilege 
to pass it once or twice a day, and I 
should feel myself much richer than I 
am if I could pass it as often in New 
York; I would give many sky-scrapers 
for the privilege. 

We had meant from the first to keep 
house in Bermuda, but it was not easy 
to find a house, and we were fittingly 
grateful when we did find it, standing 
in a grove of tall junipers, with red- 
birds in them and on the grass under 
them. A pretty garden sloped up behind 
the clean, cool, spacious little house, and 
the violets, shell-roses, passion-flowers, 
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geraniums, hibiscus, and narcissus bloom- 
ed there from January to April, and 
I dare say are blooming there now. From 
time to time there was a show of cold; 
but what is the cold of a land where 
there has never been frost, and only a few 
flakes of snow in a generation! It is a 
chill which follows the cabled news of a 
blizzard in New York, and is like that 
of a coolish November day. Outdoors, 
if you are driving along the northern 
coasts, you will feel it sharply, but if 
you are walking it adds just the right 
spur to your going. Indoors, where we 
had no fireplace except in the kitchen, 
an oil-heater made the room too hot in 
half an hour. This heater could be con- 
veniently carried from place to place, but 
I would not choose even a Bermudan 
house without a hearth; one likes an in- 
doors image of winter in February and 
March when a blizzard is cabled from 
New York. Outdoors, we had in those 
months a charming image of autumn 
in the reddening foliage of the fiddle- 
wood, an Australian tree which abounds 
in Bermuda, and remembers with affect- 
ing sentiment in its exile the autumn of 
its antipodean home, which comes in our 
springtime. Mixed everywhere with the 
gray junipers, it gave the low hillsides 
an effect of the Vermont October; and 
just as its leaves were reddest the Pride- 
of-India-tree began to break into leaf 
and flower and take the sense with its 
honeyed sweet. 

The streets of Hamilton, not less than 
the highroads of Bermuda, are as clean 
and smooth as most American floors, 
and in that tiny country, where the 
taxes are so light, they can afford to 
have them so, for nothing is stolen in 
the administration. The roads lead every- 
where, and in the extent of the islands, 
some eighteen miles at the farthest, one 
may drive a hundred. There are soft 
country roads, besides the hard high- 
ways (they get very hard, and almost 
as glare as ice), where one may wander 
indefinitely, and change the scene from 
land to sea and back at every turn. 
Nearly everywhere the way is bordered 
with oleanders, which were beginning to 
blossom when we left them in earliest 
April, and in June would be a mass of 
bloom. Right and left open the gardened 
fields of lilies and onions, and the tall 


patches of bananas showing like bulkier 
corn, with their broad leaf-blades slit by 
the ever-blowing breeze. Woodland there 
is aplenty, and at times swampland, with 
its luxuriant amphibious growths, which 
the close-farming industry is push- 
ing out, acre by acre, and planting 
lettuce, parsley, celery, and artichokes. 
These crops have their seasons, some of 
them, and some of them have all the 
seasons, especially the parsley and let- 
tuce, which are loaded by thousands of 
boxes on every steamer for New York. 
The whitewashed coral cottages of the 
negro and Portuguese farmers light the 
landscape at every turn, apart or clus- 
tering into friendly hamlets. If the 
Portuguese are the best farmers, not be- 
cause they know better, but because 
they work harder, I am far from blaming 
the negroes for not working so hard. 
One of them whom I asked if weeding 
onions was not rather back-breaking toil, 
said: “Oh no. You weed awhile, and 
then you raise up and chat; and the 
time passes.” I often saw the time 
passing on those terms, and I thought 
it charming; I am no believer in the 
gospel uf work beyond that which brings 
a living; and I think the negro who is 
satisfied with enough is wiser than the 
Portuguese who enslaves himself and his 
family mainly for the behoof of the 
middleman, and saves against the rainy 
day which may never come. 

The literal rainy day seems to come 
seldomer and seldomer in Bermuda. The 
last two years have been years of almost 
unbroken drought, just when the intro- 
duction of modern plumbing has doubled 
the demand for water. There is not a 
spring or a stream on the islands; a few 
wells supply a brackish water which the 
cattle will drink; but the water for house- 
hold uses comes entirely from the roofs 
and the hillside watershed drained into the 
large tanks or cisterns which every house 
is equipped with. Formerly, when it 
rained a little every day in Bermuda, 
this was enough, but now it is by no 
means enough, and the rich have to 
buy water from the poor, who have no 
bath-rooms and do not wash so much. 
It does not rain every day now in Ber- 
muda, or even every week, or every 
month; and last winter, after the clouds 
had laboriously gathered in the south- 
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west, and begun to spill their blessing 
over the thirsty roofs, a blizzard 
be cabled New York, 
would from the northeast, and the 
cold. The fields 
and I saw no withered 
crops, though they may have shriveled in 
the summer. I am that 
they ripened through the winter, not only 
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from and a wind 
blow 


fall 


somehow manage, 


evening crystal 


only saying 


onions, lilies, lettuce, parsley, celery, and 
artichokes and bananas, but 
too, which are of a 


strawberries 
neatness 
fruit 

the 


Bermudan 
of habit, and show their reddening 
on the clean ground unnetted 
runners of slovenlier lands. 
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with 


The strawberries 


fifty 


were 


were always 
cents a though the 

rather larger than but 
worth the money. Other things were not 
worth the money, though one had to pay 


the New York The 


meats were not nearly so good as ours, 


box, boxes 


ours, they were 


prices for them. 
though they were as dear, and sometimes 
they were not to be had. Veal, for in- 
stanee, was to be had only on Wednes- 
but went for it on 
Wednesday you were apt to find that it 
was a Wednesday when there was no veal. 


days, when you 


Beef was better and truer to its promise. 
Poultry, if contracted for, was also faith- 
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ful, and it was very good. Lamb was 
well enough, but not interesting; and it 
appeared to run inordinately to fore- 
quarters. In a winter so like sum- 
mer we did not eare for pork. The 
fish might be appropriately given to the 
poor if there were poor enough to take 
them. We agreed with a colored oyster- 
man to bring us some oysters, conduct- 
ing the pourparlers through a colored 
friend, but in the end he disagreed and 
did not bring them. The chickens, which 
we contracted for with a dairy, were 
very good, and only once failed us. Then 
we adventured upon a robust fowl which 
seemed wholly spurs, and, being boiled 
the entire day, came up at dinner as 
athletic as when it went into the pot 
after breakfast. When we went to pay 
for it, it soared to an American price; 
we protested, and were told that it was 
an imported bird; and upon this assur- 
ance we were mute, fearing too sadly 
that it might have been a compatriot. 
Butter was always bad, unless you had 
an adamantine contract for sweet butter 
with a specific butter-woman. Otherwise 
the butter was rancid, abominable, 
whether Bermudan butter, or Irish but- 


POINT 


ter in tins, or New Zealand butter in 
bulk; you had your choice, at first hope- 
ful and then hopeless. The hotels had 
good butter from New York, but the bad 
butter elsewhere had nothing of New 
York exec pt the price. 

[I do not know just why the American 
prices should prevail so in Bermuda. It 
costs no more than ever to raise things 
there, and the Bermudans, who are most- 
ly people of comparatively small incomes, 
must suffer from the rise in the cost of 
living more than the American visitors 
r sojourners. Even in the shops, where 
they used to pay English prices for Eng- 


lish goods, they now pay American prices, 
quite as if they had an American tariff 
to enable the local manufacturers to make 
fortunes and go abroad and marry their 
daughters to noblemen. Otherwise I do 
not know that our nation does the Ber- 
mudans much harm. We swarm upon 
them by the thousand, three times a 
week, when the New York steamers come, 
in a lump, as it were, on three successive 
days, instead of spreading themselves 
over the seven days; and we romp up 
and down their quiet streets, to the music 
of our cat-bird twang. At these times 
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we have rather a wild look, and talk 
loudly, and laugh more than we need, 
if we are women; but that is becaus 
the beauty and the strangeness of th 
place have gone to our heads, some times, 
perhaps, not too strong at home. If we 
are men, we sound a different nasal, a 
dry, sareastic note, and wear an ironic 
smile with the new straw hats we have 
bought. We are mostly, I think, from 
familiar country places, or inland cities, 
and have not been abroad before. We 
mean nothing wrong, and many of us 
are charmingly kind and good, and even 
intelligent. But the whole business is a 
delightful joke for us, whether we stroll 
up and down the clean, white streets 
between the clean, white houses, or drive 
lavishly out over the land in the pleasant 
victorias, and try too audibly to extract 
misinformation from the obliging colored 
drivers. If we go home the next day, 
we do not quiet down, but if we stay a 
week we become of an almost Bermudan 
calm. <A fortnight makes us over in th 
image of the colonial English who have 
been in the islands for generations 
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It must be owned that the Bermudan 
average have better manners than we 


have if they are white, and even if they 


our colored people, who are the only 
Americans who like good manners Still, 
the Bermudans are more like Americans 
than English, in face and figure and 
bearing, and if they are better bred, it 
is surely not their fault. Somehow, 
somewhere, we have slipped a cog, and 





have fallen behind those gentle colonial 
or imperial English in the finer civiliza- 
tion. Better people than we are I do 
not think breathe, and surely none kinder; 
but we are rude, formless, uncouth in 
our angelic presence. Perhaps we have 
had too much room to grow up in, and 
have not learned the art of controlling 
the knees and elbows which more: re- 
stricted peoples are forced to acquire. 
Perhaps our unmannerliness is designed 
by Providence; if we were as polite as 
we are worthy and able, we should 
overrun the whole earth and engage 
the affections of the other nations 


beyond reprieve. Doubtless it is not 
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intended that the world should be Ameri 
canized, 

One small hardship of the steamers 
coming so in a lump was that they 
brought mails which could hardly be 
successfully coped with before the steam- 
ers were gone again. One had, in fact, 
hardly time to recover from the ex- 
asperation of paying so much on in- 
ficiently paid first-class matter. All 
sorts of people seemed to seize the occa- 


eu 


sion to write one on their own affairs, 
and to pay two cents to Bermuda because 
that sum will carry a letter to England, 
when five cents are needed to carry it to 
an island two days off. But why do I 
waste the reader's time and mine in 
making myself disagreeable to my fellow- 
countrymen when there are so many 
pleasant things to say of the Bermudans? 
With them it sometimes seemed that 
hospitality was a passion, so many wer 
the garden-parties and lunches and after- 
noon teas. Of course, Government House 
is the head of society, but society is good 
and agreeable beneath and beyond Gov- 
ernment House, and the utmost bounds 
of the garrison do not limit it. Now 
that Bermuda is no longer the great 
naval station it was, Admiralty House is 
closed; the gaiety at the hotel hops which 
the ships s ipplied is dried at its source 
and it is said that more than one at- 
tractive girl now sits out the dances alone 
through which in other days she stormed. 
Of what young gaiety remains, the hotels 
are still the center, and by the looks of 
it I should say there was still quite 
enough, though I am aware that the pur- 
blind eyes of age do not see clearly in 
such matters. As the winter advanced, 
the crowd at the hotels thickened, till 
they were packed full, and it was sad 
to see the houseless arrivals thronging 
them, when the steamers came in, and 
wondering where they should pass the 
night. Somehow they were housed, and I 
do not suppose that one American slept 
in the streets the whole season through. 

I do not say, though, that from the 
safety of our charming house it was 
not consoling to think of their straits, 
such is the human heart ‘at its best. 
Our house had a veranda stretching the 
whole width of the front, and from this 
we could see half the parishes of the 
Summer Islands: metropolitan Pembroke, 


with the beautiful city of Hamilton; 
pro id Paget, across the bay, where most 
of the best society dwells; Warwick, not 
the rose, but next the rose; and rustic 
Somerset, where the prosperous farming 
life gathers at the verge into an endear- 
ing village, looking over purple spaces 
of sea to the Dockyards, with good littk 
hotels inviting excursion and sojourn at 
prices much less than the hotels of 
Hamilton or New York. The water in 
our outlook was broken by insular and 
peninsular paradises, and the uplands 
rose wooded to the extreme height of 
Gibbs Hill, with its towering light, 
which began at twilight to beckon the in- 
coming ships. The harbor was dotted 
with steam and sail and every type of 
pleasure craft and fishing-boat; but the 
town itself, white among its gray-green 
junipers, and gardened round with flowers 
which proclaim a winter softer even than 
that advertised, would have been enough 
tor me without the rest of the prospect. 
Nothing could be more picturesque, 
and though the reader has no more than 


the day that his incoming and outgoi 


rong 
steamer suffers him, I would not have 
him think himself stinted of a due sens« 
of Bermuda if he did not get much 
beyond the capital. 1 myself should 


think it rich enough experience to spend 
the whole time lounging up and down 
the sloping streets, and if I had only 
one to choose I almost believe I should 
choose Front Street, because of all the 


commercial streets of the world it seems 


to me the fairest. It stretches along the 
mole beside the harbor, a succession of 
shops al d thie S and wareho Ises, which 


look a tropical ease, a patrician leisure 
which it is so hard to associate with 
business that it is better not to try. 
On the signs occur and reeur the old 
Bermudan names, and trade is so ennobled 
by the ease and leisure that it has held 
its own from the beginning against the 
military and civil pride sent out from 
England to garrison its forts and hold 
its offices. 

But even from. such a street as this 
[ prefer to turn again to the winning 
aspects and prospects of nature, and the 
highways and byways which so far oftener 
entre ated me. The bicycle has never 


lost in the British empire the supremacy 


which it once enjoyed with us, and in 
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invite it 
Most Americans hire wheels 
as soon as they arrive, but if you cannot 


the excellent roads 


éeveryw here. 


Bermuda 


ride one, if you have even accomplished 


the otherwise unheard-of feat of falling 
off a tricycle, and if you hate to walk, 
or are past the age 
there remains the victoria 
which will carry everywhere. At 
moments you will think yourself in the 
heart of a continent, and then suddenly 
you will come out on the edge of the 
sea or the shores of some inland water. 
The largest and loveliest of such waters 


of pleasure in it, 
rubber-tired 


you 


is Harrington Sound, by which you may 
drive for miles, and find in a wandering 
byway the quaint old where the 
blithe Thomas Moore dwelt in his brief 
exile from the London drawing-rooms he 
loved. It is a fashion of hous 
followed in Bermuda, and is of 


house 


no longer 
a sort of 
bygone state which has suffered somewhat 
from its adaptation to simpler needs than 
the poet’s; for while he lived in Ber- 
muda he held office and dwelt in a cer- 
tain keeping. He forsook this from time 
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" where, coiled among the boughs, he architects who have generally ignored the 
meditated his thankful muse. The fact hearthstone and the chimney growing 
is attested to this day by the calabash- from it. As one finds them, the outline 





: tree, which is shown with the house for of the gables has a wavering which re- 
ts a small-enough fee, and I liked seeing calls a Spanish origin, and seems more Z 
; both so much that I would not have any truly tropical than that of the newer 
one miss them houses, which have more tropically dis- 
They are on the way, the newest way, pensed with fireplaces. You come upon 
| to St. George’s, that ancient capital them in the gentle woods or see them in 
which every one must wish to see. Be- the fields from the roads, their roofs and 
cause of its antiquity and its Latin walls fallen into the cellar, and their 
range of color, it is much more resorted chimneys exhaling the invisible breath 
to by artists than Hamilton, and the of fires long dead on their deserted 
reader who turns to the pictures in this hearths. I found the fallenness of these . 
paper will find himself mostly in that simple homes more affecting than the ruin 
region. But it is of a rougher climate of one splendid place which we tracked : 
than the modern capital, and its pink, to its hilltop by a Portuguese farmer’s 
pale blue, and yellow seem less Bermudan lane, and found strewing half an acre ; 
than the snowy white which prevails with the wreck of its roofs and walls, and 
‘ everywhere else, and is varied only by holding half erect certain rooms which 
i the brownish gray which old, neglected showed the delicate fancies of art in the : 
f walls take on. These are mostly the walls stucco tracery of ceiling and cornice. : 
of forsaken houses, for the abandoned But most touching of all was a gate- ia 
farm is not unknown in Bermuda, where way, with pillars and a stairway mount- 
its gables and chimneys give an effect of ing the slope within, and ending there 
cheerful and cozy ruin to the scene. far short of the mansion that never was 
Mostly such houses are of the humbler built; it had a pathos keener than the 
sort, and are of a type which seems more houses out of which the homes had died 
Bermudan somehow than the houses’ in the perished or scattered families once 
built within the last hundred years by forming them. 
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The ruins are respected by the vegeta- 
tion, which does not show the tropical 
voracity naturally to be feared from it. 
There are few creepers in Bermuda to 
tumble the tottering walls; there is lit- 
tle ivy, though it might have grown so 
luxuriantly in the soft air: the life- 
plant penetrates the coral with its roots, 
but does not tear it apart when it hangs 
like a fell of autumn foliage from 
the walls. These houses, like all the 
others in Bermuda, are built of the soft 
coral which everywhere underlies the soil, 
and is sawed out of pits left to embrown 
themselves with the weather, while the 
blocks taken from them form the walls 
and roofs, kept white with perpetual 
limewash. Where the steps leading in 
generous breadth to the verandas of the 
country hcuses are painted a_ brick- 
red the effect is a joy to the eye. Within, 
the houses vary according to the fancy 
of dwellers or the builders; a last touch 
of dignity and comfort is given by the 
tray-ceilings which rise from the nobler 
room-walls quadrangularly, and add to 
the height and _ breathing - space. In 
Italy these charming interiors would be 
frescoed; in Bermuda they are left white, 
though in many unremembered instances 
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they must have been pape red Ottenest 
the village or country house crouches 
like a bungalow, but in other instances 
it rises to a second story, and has the 
dignified setting in lawns, gardens, and 
plantations of an English country-seat. 
The cedar, the rubbe r-tree, and the fiddle- 
wood are the favorites for ornament; 


but the fruit-trees of Be rmuda, the avo- 


gado pear, the loquot, with its clusters of 
plum-shaped yellow, and the sugar-apple 
are ornamental, too. 

It was only the loquots which ripened 
in our time, and the small boys of a 
colored neighborhood over our hill knew 
the very moment when they would be 
ripest. It was a moment near midnight, 
and they came to celebrate the event 
with a joyous clatter as they climbed 
our wall and then climbed our loquot- 
trees. Before they could quite assert a 
boy’s natural right to the fruit, the lift- 
ing of a window and a fierce demand to 
know what they were up to (it was per- 
fectly apparent) sent them flying with 
shouts of laughter and some branches of 
our loquots. Cheerier depredation I 
could hardly have asked, and I eould 
have wished later that I had offered it no 
interruption, for the same week the city 
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authorities came out and cut off all the 
loquots that were left, in order to destroy 
the hopes f an insect which has been 
stinging the thin-skinned fruits of Ber- 


muda and perpetuating its species in 
them. Peaches have suffered with the 
log iots, but the insidious foe has been 
now so nearly exterminated that any one 


who has our garden next winter will have 
only the boys to guard against. The 


time was when the fig as well as the 


orange and the lemon grew abundantly 
in the islands, but now the fig never 
sets its fruit, and the lemon searcely 
counts. In some high - palinged in- 
closures within old-fashioned gardens 
gaunt orange-trees picturesquely lift a 
few wizened globes; but the banana, 
which at one time threatened race suicide, 
now flourishes, and unfenced along the 
roads vou see the heavy bunches hanging 
from the stems in a security anomalously 
unknown to the loquot; perhaps it is 
because small colored boys like loquots 
better. The Bermuda banana is small 


and very sweet, but the best fruits in 


Bermuda come from Jamaica;'on the 


day a West Indian steamer arrives, Front 
Street glows with heaps of red-gold 
mandarins, guarded by fat, shining black 
mothers in crimson turbans, squat be- 
side them; and for days afterward they 
push their laden hand-carts up and down 
the town, and bring their treasure to 
your door. 

I think that the bananas grew best in 
some fields of Devonshire, at a point 
where the highway turns into a softer by- 
way leading to the old parish fort. In 
the early cclonial times every parish had 
its fort, which may be seen bristling with 
di mi-culverins in the copper-plates of the 
period, but only Devonshire preserves its 
stronghold in recognizable shape. It is 
large enough for your victoria to turn 
round in, and perhaps for this reason 
many people come to share its view of 
the rainbow sea, which is better guard- 
ed by brown headlands and is dotted 
with tiny atolls. We thought too many 
people came there, where we would have 
preferred to be alone at our picnics and 
our strolls in the gray cedar woeds; there 
were plenty of other places for them to 
go. But really you cannot keep people 
away from your favorite resorts in 
Jermuda, unless you keep them away 


from Bermuda altogether. This I should 
not quite like to do, though I should like 
to choose my company. I should like 
to warn away very wealthy and there- 
fore unworthy persons, and I tell them 
frankly that there is nothing for them 
there. They can buy only a certain 
small proportion of the land in any 
one parish, and they cannot bring their 
automobiles with them, for automobiles 
are not allowed in Bermuda. 

Really I do not know what they 
would do with themselves, after they had 
run up the price of the most desirable 
places. They could go to garden-parties 
and afternoon teas, till people found out 
how bad they were; but though there is 
that beautiful opera-house in Hamilton, 
there is no opera, and they would be too 
rich to go to the moving-picture shows. 
There was only one high-class entertain- 
ment in the opera-house last winter, and 
that was so low in price as to be no 
temptation to a bursting pocket; at the 
juarters on Prospect, the military gave 
some amateur “ Follies” in emulation 
of those delicious drolleries of Mr. Palis- 
sier in London. In March and April 
there were some very pretty races, but 
my personal experience is that there was 
no betting. I came and went as poor as 
ever, but it was a delightful day. There 
is no finer sight in the world than a 
horse-race, and there was a crowd full of 
innocent gaiety that was worth looking 
at. There was also a cow, which, in the 
long loop of the track, grazed throughout 
the day in uninterrupted serenity, afford- 
ing an image of peaceful content only 
now and then obscured by the flying 
horses. 

Who won or lost the races, how should 
I know or eare? What I know is that 
Il cannot commend them as a means of 
prodigal expenditure to those rich Amer- 
icans whom I wish to keep away from 
Bermuda; it is expensive enough now. 
If we cannot leave it altogether to the 
Bermudans, who so fully merit it, then 
we ought to colonize it only from our 
best society: our literary men and women, 


our artists, our actors, our professors, 
scientists, and ministers, our skilled me- 
chanies and day-laborers. I am not sure 
whether divoreés of either sex should be 
permitted; perhaps they are not always 
so bad as they are painted; but I am 
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quite certain that if they are rich divorcés 
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(as most cf them are) they ought to be 
rigidly excluded. It is no place for them, 
not so much because they are divorced 
as because they are rich. The best of 
our plutoecrats cannot hope to have free 
libraries accepted from them, for there 
are not even free schools in Bermuda, 
where black and white must alike pay ¢ 
few pence a week, and are doubtless none 
the poorer for.it, and perhaps the wiser. 
The worst of them cannot find ways for 
wasting their money (and necessarily the 
money of others by increasing the cost 





of living), and if these, against all my 
warnings, attempt to go in their yachts, 
I can assure them of a shaking up in the 
Gulf Stream which will quicken their 
consciences to the bottom of their stom- 
achs. Even if you are fairly good and 
fairly poor, you cannot arrive in that 
paradise but by way of purgatory. There 
is a story of a man who once went to 
Bermuda, and, after setting foot on 
shore, said that he would: never leave 
the place. He had his reasons, which 
would not have been mine, for I am 
never seasick. 


The Unconquered Air 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


I 


(1906) 


THERS endure Man’s rule: he therefore deems 
I shall endure it—I, the unconquered Air! 
Imagines this triumphant strength may bear 
His paltry sway i—yea, ignorantly dreams, 
Because proud Rhea now his vassal seems, 
And Neptune him obeys in billowy lair, 
That he a more sublime assault may dare, 
Where blown by tempest wild the vulture screams! 


Presumptuous, he mounts: I toss his bones 
Back from the height supernal he has braved: 
Ay, as his vessel nears my perilous zones, 
I blow the cockle-shell away like chaff 
And give him to the Sea he has enslaved. 
He founders in its depths; and then I laugh! 


II 


(1911) 
Impregnable I held myself, secure 
Against intrusion. Who can measure Man? 
How should I guess his mortal will outran 
Defeat so far that danger could allure 
For its own sake?—that he would all endure, 
All sacrifice, all suffer, rather than 
Forego the daring dreams Olympian 
That prophesy to him of victory sure? 


Ah, tameless Courage!—dominating power 

That, all attempting, in a deathless hour 
Made earth-born Titans godlike, in revolt !— 

Fear is the fire that melts Icarian wings: 

Who fears nor Fate, nor Time, nor what Time brings, 
May drive Apollo’s steeds, or wield the thunderbolt! 


VoL. CXXIV.—No. 139.—4 
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T must be more than a year since that 

night I dined with ‘l'urner at his club 

when we talked about happiness. We 
were pessimists; we didn’t believe in it. 
We challenged each other to point out 
among our numerous acquaintance one 
entirely happy man. Turner instantly 
produced Lumby (you know the man I 
mean, Colonel Lumby—Fitzjames Throg- 
morton Lumby). I said I supposed he 
merely meant a man who has always had 
everything he wanted. 

“T mean,” he replied, “a man who has 
never been aware of wanting anything 
he hasn’t had. That,” he said, “ was the 
secret.” 

Turner does not consider himself a 
happy man nor yet a successful one. He 
does not enjoy these evenings that he 
spends at his expensive and admirably 
appointed club. Its perfection irritates 
him, accentuates by contrast the con- 
fusions and dislocations of his life. He 
dines there at what he calls a possible 
hour and (so his wife says) at ruinous 
expense. But what is he to do? His 
wife (his second, mind you) dines, more 
expensively and ruinously than he, at 
seven-thirty, on sandwiches eaten in the 
taxi that conveys her to the platform or 
the committee-room; his three daughters 
dine at six-thirty with the governess. 
Turner’s life (he tells you this in con- 
fidence over the soup), owing to Mrs. 
Turner’s multitudinous activities—Turn- 
er’s life is completely disorganized. Over 
coffee and liqueurs he confesses that it is 
not her fault, but his. He has made a 
mess of his life. Later on in the evening 
you gather that there have been too many 
women in it. 

That, he begged me to notice, was 
where Lumby had been so superlatively 
wise. There had been no women in his 
life. None, that is, that yeu could lay 
your hands on. Turner defied you to 
name one lady who had been so much as 
mentioned in connection with old Fitz. 


Lines 


SINCLAIR 


Ile had lived triumphantly, inimitably 
immune. Turner wondered how the devil 
he had managed it. 

I glanced across the room to the round 
table where the Colonel was giving one 
of his delightful little dinners. Ther 
was (there always was at the Colonel’s 
little dinners) a preponderance of mar- 
ried ladies, ladies of his own luster (he 
was in the later fifties). The other guests 
were the sons and daughters, apparently, 
of the married ladies, and they were all 
young. The Colonel never appeared, if 
he could help it, in the society of any 
unmarried woman who was not under 
twenty-five or over fifty, any woman who 
was, as he said, at all possible. 

You could see how possible he was; 
how probable, and if it came to that, how 
inevitable he must have been to the wom- 
en of his day, of all his days. You could 
see it as he sat there, under the great 
ring of lights, with the fresh young faces 
opposite him, you could see it in his face, 
with its immutable charm and distinc- 
tion, still holding — valiantly —its own. 
And looking at him, I remembered that | 
too had once wondered how he managed 
it, by what manceuvers, by what subter- 
fuges, by what superb genius for evasion, 
he had preserved Sis marvelous immunity. 
He must have left behind him somewhere 
a pretty little pile of broken hearts. 
Women must have cared for him. If 
they had, he had never let anybody know. 
He was of a matchless chivalry, an incor- 
ruptible discretion. 

No, I consider that I knew him fairly 
well: and up to the other day, that day 
on which I was really to know him, I 
would have sworn that he could never by 
so much as a raised eyebrow have given 
one of them away. What was more, he 
had some magic by which he had kept 
them from giving themselves away, poor 
dears. He had managed as well as all 
that. 

And it wasn’t only that up to the day 
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when I first knew him he had steered 
clear of women. What had struck me 
about Lumby was the extent to which he 
had been let off all round. He had re- 
tired before he was fifty. He had been 
let off the embarrassments and dangers 
of his duty to his King and his country. 
He had been let off the performance of 
his duty to his family and the race. His 
younger brother, conspicuously married, 
had performed it for him (and with such 
success that the son of the house is a 
replica of his splendid uncle). He had 
been let off the usual cruelties and in- 
dignities of middle age and had escaped 
miraculously his own personal and private 
doom. Any other man of Lumby’s build 
and complexion would have grown stout 
and florid after forty. Lumby hadn’t. 
He had kept his figure and the bloom of 


his youth (a little seattered) and his 
clean facial squareness (a little full). 
Under his cropped mustache (a little 
grizzled) you could see the whole line, 


undestroyed, of his upper lip and its be- 
havior, mobile, urbane, slenderly epicu- 
rean. He had kept his fine eyes, eyes 
with a wide, thick, gray iris. They were 
remarkable, Lumby’s eyes, for the things 
they saw, and still more remarkable for 
the things they refused to see. It was 
these unseeing eyes, I fancy, that had 
helped the Colonel to his immunity. And 
with it all- he had at fifty-seven, if you 
please, an appearance of brilliant and in- 
destructible health. At a little distance 
he might have passed for thirty-five, so 
marvelously had he been let off. 

And lest he should have been disturbed 
by any sense of obligations unfulfilled, 
his secretaryship to the Braid Hospital 
for Nervous Diseases kept him in whole- 
some, benevolent activity. He had been 
let off even the pangs of conscience. Up 
to the other day I should have accepted 
Turner’s reading of him. It was as a 
happy man that he had always struck me. 
His face, when you caught it unaware at 
the window of his club or in a passing 
taxi, presented him as happy in every 
moment and aspect of his being. And 
there was nothing fatuous or complacent 
about his happiness. It wasn’t that he 
was pleased with himself; he was much 
more pleased with other people and the 
world and his place in it. You would 
have judged his state to be profound and 
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permanent. And I believe that up till 
the other day it was profound and per- 
manent. He seemed 
mendous secret. 
to Turner. 

His informed me, his 
tremendous secret, was simply his lack 
(Turner impressed it on me with emo- 
tion as we parted), his “absolute and 
total lack of anything like imagination, 
Simpson.” 

Turner’s opinion at that hour of the 
evening was apt to be too emotional to 
matter much; but I met a woman once, 
a woman moved only by the high white 
flame of moral disapproval, who agreed 
with Turner. I heard her declare with 


to have some tre- 


I had said so that night 


secret, Turner 


vivacity, against a dozen dissenting 
voices, that the secretary to the Braid 


Hospital for Nervous Diseases hadn’t a 
nerve in his composition; that if you 
were made like that you didn’t feel any- 
thing didn’t suffer, no 
he happy; but for her part 
wouldn’t thank you for happiness on 
those terms. As for imagination, he 
hadn’t a spark of anything you could 
mistake for it; he had never in his life 
conceived an idea or cherished a fiction 
or an illusion. Not only had he never 
imagined anything about anybody, but 
nobody could imagine anything 
about him. That was why there weren’t 
any stories. 

And up till the other day I should 
have said the same thing. I should have 
said that that was why. 


and wonder 


80 


was she 


ever 


By the other day I mean some day in 
April, about six weeks ago. I know it 
was April by the look of the Park as we 
passed through it, Lumby and I. The 
look of the Park and the look on poor 
Lumby’s face as he sat beside me in the 
taxi stuck together somehow in my mem- 
ory. And that is how I date it. 

Events had been incubating long be- 
fore. April. There had been changes in 
the Braid Hospital where Lumby was 
secretary. They began, he said, in the 
autumn of last year when old Peters, the 
house physician, left to take charge of a 
sanatorium in Cheshire. Peters had no 
sooner got his sanatorium than he mar- 
ried the admirable Miss Lascelles (who 


was matron at the Braid) and took her 
with him. 
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I think Lumby was sorry when. she 
went. She was fifty and a matron, which 
placed her at once, from Lumby’s pe- 
culiar point of view, among the women 
who were not possible. In any case she 
was a little harmless gray and drab thing 
devoted to her profession. Lumby was 
‘a perfect 
dear.” And _ besides, there had been 
Peters. And yet Miss Lascelles came 
into it somehow. She prepared the 
ground by creating in the Colonel’s 
mind a sense of security, of unabridged 
immunity as regards matrons (otherwise 
his position would have been, as he said 
himself, untenable). Lumby’s position 
kept him in his office at the Braid from 
ten till four. I believe he had gone the 
length of having tea with Miss Lascelles; 
and I onee found that discreet and 
austerely sympathetic lady having tea 
with him in his chambers in Half Moon 
Street. I remember her now, in her stiff 
nurses’ uniform, sitting bolt upright on 
Fitz’s divan, looking odd among all his 
Oriental glooms and splendors, and the 
Buddhas and Krishnas and things he 
had brought back with him from India. 
She was smiling a little superior, pro- 
fessional smile and telling him how well 
he looked, a thing which for some reason 
Fitz never liked to be told. She wouldn’t 
have heen sitting there if he hadn’t known 
that he (and she, too, for that matter) 
was safe. 

And the new matron (I took an early 
opportunity of calling on him in his office 
to inquire)—the new matron, Miss Man- 
isty, was, if anything, safer, more pro- 
fessional, more —scientific (I observed 
that Fitz paused perceptibly for the de- 
fining word) than Miss Lascelles. Miss 
Lascelles was admirable and a_ perfect 
dear, but Miss Manisty was—well, slight- 
ly younger and decidedly more up to date. 
Miss Manisty had impressed the com- 
mittee very favorably; she was working 
well with Filson the new house physician; 
and she had an influence, a wonderful in- 
fluence—over the patients. 

All this Fitz told me with the utmost 
gravity, as if I were interested in his old 
hospital. (To be sure, I had subscribed 
to it to please Fitz.) 

He went on to inform me that there 
was a question up before the committee 
now, a scheme of the new matron’s, for 


‘ 


safe in deseribing her as 





converting the best of their free wards, 
on the first floor looking south, next door 
to her own quarters, into four new 
private rooms for paying patients, pa- 
tients who could be made to pay to any 
extent. The committee had set their 
faces against the multiplying of private 
wards at the expense (for really it 
amounted to that) of their poorer pa- 
tients. It wasn’t as if they could afford 
to build. Fitz agreed with the com- 
mittee. But—Miss Manisty had extraor- 
dinary influence with the committee. 

At that point he was interrupted by the 
telephone with a nurse at the other end 
of it. Of course I at once offered to go; 
but, with his face half hidden by the re- 
ceiver, he yet managed to convey to me 
a signal, a desperate signal, that I was 
not to leave him. I heard him speak very 
distinctly into the telephone: 

“Tell Miss Manisty that I’m very sorry, 
but I’m engaged at present. Ill see her 
—here—in the office—at five minutes to 
four.” 

It was then three-thirty. 

He hung up the receiver with a sharp 
click and remarked to nobody in par- 
ticular that he had seen her half an hour 
ago. 

At five minutes to four he begged me 
not to go just yet, but to wait for him in 
the anteroom. He would be free, he said, 
at four. 

In the anteroom I found the matron 
waiting, too, if a person so dignified and 
so determined could be said to wait. 

She looked at me and I looked at her. 
I saw an obviously firm and consummate- 
ly rounded figure and a face, a large, 
white face, rounded also and more or less 
firm. The features of this face struck me 
at the time as insignificant and flattish. 
It is probably from renewed encounters 
that I got my impression of her mouth 
as a visibly soft thing, pouting a littl 
and a little peevish, a thing that would 
have been softer still if it had belonged 
to anything less determined than her 
face. The strings of her cap restrained 
the slightly maturé redundance of her 
throat and chin; its tilted band crowned 
and confined large quantities of tan- 
colored hair. But her body triumphed 
over the stiff linens that it wore and the 
straight shoulder-straps and the belt that 
clipped it. 
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Her eyes slewed round and fixed me 
again on her way past me into the inner 
room. I heard through the door the 
urbane and imperturbable greeting in 
Fitz’s best secretarial manner, and I said 
to myself: “He’s all right. He knows 
his way about.” 

I waited five minutes, ten, twenty min- 
utes; then I left a message for the secre- 
tary and went home. 

About three weeks later I got a letter 
from him begging me to come to tea in 
Half Moon Street on Sunday at four- 
thirty. He would be immensely obliged, 
he said, if I could manage to be punctual 
for once. 

I did manage it. At four-thirty I 
found him alone and wandering uneasily 
among his splendors and glooms and his 
Buddhas. As I approached him he 
paused before the little round, black, 
open-work Indian table set for tea. He 
was, I thought, almost pathetically glad 
to see me. He explained that he had 
asked me because he was expecting Miss 
Manisty (she wouldn’t come till five) 
and he wanted somebody to meet her. 

(This was his beautiful way of in- 
timating that he had no desire to be alone 
with her. I glanced at the teacups and 
wondered vaguely why there were only 
two.) 

There wasn’t anybody else, he said, he 
could ask. “And where,” I said, “is 
Mrs. Vickers is Mrs. Vickers was his de- 
voted friend who never failed him on a 
delicate occasion. 

Fitz looked a bit confused. Mrs. 
Vick, he said, of course was charming, 
but— 

He wouldn’t say it. Mrs. Vick was 
charming and she was devoted; she would 
have kept any of hés little secrets, but she 
was quite capable of giving Miss Manisty 
away, particularly if she happened to take 
a dislike to her. 

“Why not Nessy, then?’ I asked. I 
knew that Nessy Vickers, who was not 
yet officially “ out,” had served him more 
than once at a desperate juncture. 

Nessy, he said, was too young and— 

“And much too clever.” I supplied 
his meditative blank. 

He said that what he meant was that 
neither Nessy nor her mamma would 
have anything in common with Miss 
Manisty. 
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And what had I¢ And what, I asked, 
if it came to that, had he? 

We had both an interest, he supposed, 
in the Braid Hospital. I was a sub- 
seriber. 

It was at this point that I suspected 
my Fitz of some disingenuousness. If 
he was going to work my subscription 
in that outrageous way, hang it all, I 
said, I’d withdraw it. 

The secretary smiled. I might with- 
draw my subscription any time, if I liked, 
provided I didn’t withdraw my support 
and presence at the moment. 

At that I fairly tackled him. “ Look 
here, Fitz,” I said, “ why did you ask that 
woman if you didn’t want her?” 

“Why did I ask her? Oh, well—you 
see—I—” He hesitated; he flushed be- 
fore me. 

“T see. You didn’t ask her; she asked 
herself.” 

“My dear Simpson- His chivalry 
rose to repel my gross suggestion. 

Then he began to explain—he who had 
never explained anything in all his beau- 
tiful, blameless life. The lady was, like 
himself, immensely interested in gene- 
alogy; and as it happened, curiously 
enough, her maternal grandmother was 
a Throgmorton. //is grandmother on his 
father’s side was, as I was aware, Lady 
Adelaide Throgmorton, the beautiful 
Lady Adelaide of the Throaqmorton Me- 
moirs. He had noticed that Miss Manisty 
had a copy of the Memoirs in her sitting- 
room. I knew the book? 

I did. What’s more, I’d read it and 
Fitz hadn’t. I’d heard him say it wasn’t 
much in his line. He meant Lady Ade- 
lade’s priceless letters. J knew them by 
heart. Anyhow, I knew the legend under 
the steel engraving portrait frontispiece 
(after the painting by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds) which states that the original is 
in the possession of Sir Frederick Fitz- 
james Throgmorton Lumby, of Bromley, 
K. C. B., Fitz’s father. Fitz has got it 
now over the chimneypiece in the inner 
room. 

It was in the portrait of Fitz’s grand- 
mother, I was to understand, and not in 
Fitz himself, that Miss Manisty was in- 
terested, because of the remarkable like- 
ness that existed. between Lady Adelaide 
Throgmorton and Miss Manisty’s mother, 
who was a Spong. Fitz had invited her; 
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he couldn’t well be off inviting her to see 
the portrait and the likeness. Didn’t I 
see ¢ 

I saw perfectly. And it was in the mo- 
ment of my intensest vision that Fitz’s 
man Pinking entered and announced 
Miss Manisty. 

She seemed a long time coming in. I 
wish I could deseribe the peculiar slow 
softness and assurance of her approach. 
I remember it, for though she wore the 
same uniform as Miss Lascelles, the dark- 
blue cloak, the little dark-blue bonnet, 
and the veil, she looked in it as Miss 
Lascelles never could have looked in her 
life. She had turned the familiar thing 
into a supreme, a unique personal deco- 
ration. And yet she was not a beautiful 
woman, far from it. She was only, I 
think, preposterously feminine. 

T could see her little eyes shining there 
in the gloom and splendor of Fitz’s Ori- 
ental furniture. Then she saw that she 
was not alone with him, and her flushed, 
opening face suddenly shut itself up tight 
and looked peevish. Fitz had not pre- 
pared her for me. He introduced her, 
and I was made aware that she recognized 
me as the objectionable person who had 
kept her waiting outside the secretary’s 
office. 

Then another detail struck me. It 
wasn’t much. It was simply that the 
Colonel called to the servant and told 
him to bring another cup—for Mr. Simp- 
son. His intonation was unnaturally 
distinct. I could see that he wanted her 
to think that I’d dropped in unexpected- 
ly, not that he had asked me. She was 
to have all the honors of the téte-a-téte 
while he preserved his superb immunity. 
I knew that Fitz was clever, but I’d never 
credited him with such devilish, tortuous 
subtlety as that. I even suspected a fur- 
ther implication. Pinking was not to 
know that he had asked Miss Manisty, 
for, you see, Pinking had evidently ex- 
pected me. 

She seated herself in a fine, immovable 
attitude beside the great gold Buddha in 
the corner. 

Fitz hung fire among his teacups, and 
T turned the conversation on the Braid 
Hospital, since the Braid Hospital and 
not maternal grandmothers was what J 
had in common with Miss Manisty. I 
wanted to know what they were going to 


do about those private wards. Miss Man- 
isty said that they were going to have 
them. And they were going to have a 
larger staff and more perfect appliances 
and increased efficiency all round. Be- 
cause the scheme—yes, it was her scheme 
—was going to pay. Had I (Fitz wanted 
to know this) as a subscriber anything to 
say against it? As a subscriber I had 
nothing, but as a sympathizer with the 
poor of St. Pancras I had everything to 
say and was told that the poor of St. 
Pancras would be the first to benefit by 
increased efficiency all round. I then re- 
minded poor Fitz of his last year’s pros- 
pectus in which he had stated with flam- 
boyant confidence that as far as efficiency 
went his hospital left nothing to be de- 
sired. What they had wanted was more 
space to meet the increasing influx. He 
had been trying to raise funds for a new 
free ward—last year. 

Miss Manisty remarked that last year 
was not this year. And Fitz said cer- 
tainly it wasn’t; and, anyhow, to-day 
was Sunday. It was his way of letting 
me know that it wasn’t nice of me to talk 
shop to Miss Manisty. That wasn’t what 
she was there for. 

Miss Manisty’s smile intimated her en- 
tire ability to hold her own. Sunday, she 
said, was as good as any other day. She 
really wanted Mr.—Mr. Simpson ?—to 
understand what they were working for. 
They meant the hospital to be open to all 
classes and professions. They got some 
of their very best cases from mine; and 
Fitz said that was a nasty one for me. 
I inquired, hilariously, whether—really— 
they would take me, and was told that 
they took subscribers before anybody else. 

“Not,” I said, “before secretaries. I 
say, Fitz, you’d be taken first.” 

Fitz said, “ Would I?” You could see 
that he shuddered at the bare idea. 

Miss Manisty assured him sweetly that 
he would be the very first.’ 

He began making furtive signs to me 
to let it drop. But it was he who had 
thrust on me this réle of the interested 
subscriber, and I meant him to see how 
I could keep it up. I feigned an in- 
nocence which was not mine, which could 
not have been anybody’s who had read 
Fitz’s formidable prospectus. I asked 
Miss Manisty how you qualified for ad- 
mission. She said I had only to become 
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an epileptic or a paralytic or to get some 
well-defined neurosis, simple or double 
neurasthenia, or neuritis. Neuritis would 
do me very well. Then there was brain 
fag. Didn’t even my brain get tired 
sometimes? She wasn’t sure that she 
couldn’t detect in me the first symptoms 
of cerebral anemia. She looked forward 
to having me under her care long before 
the Colonel if I went on as I was doing 
now. 

I perceived that I had become the vic- 
tim of a grim professional humor. In 
fact, what I want you to notice particu- 
larly is that none of us were taking the 
hospital seriously except Fitz, who was 
visibly afraid of it. 

She turned her shoulder on me to show 
that she had done with me and began 
talking to the Colonel. Thus I was left 
at leisure to observe her; I even changed 
my seat in order to do it better. The first 
thing I noticed was something queer 
about her eyes. They were overhung, 
slantwise, and shaded by a certain thick- 
ness in the white flesh below the eyebrows. 
This made them look smaller than they 
were, but it increased, it leveled at you 
the positively fearful concentration of 
their gaze. And as I took in the queer- 
ness of her eyes and the width of her nos- 
trils, and the lines of her jaw and chin, 
I wondered how I could ever have at- 
tributed insignificance to this woman’s 
face. There was something about her, 
a power, a brooding emanation, which I 
felt and recognized as the source of the 
influence she had. Whatever end she 
may have used it for, it was not, I im- 
agine, spiritual. It was a primeval, sav- 
age, animal thing, but subtle, if you like, 
and—to some people—irresistible. 

From her conversation, exclusively ad- 
dressed to Fitz, I gathered that Miss Man- 
isty patronized the arts. She was asking 
Fitz if he’d been to the International 
Exhibition of Women Painters, and that 
reminded him—TI’ve no doubt it was 
meant to remind him—that Miss Manisty 
had not yet seen what she had come to see. 

Now I knew that he would have to take 
her into the inner room to see it. I knew 
that he expected me to follow him, that he 
counted on me, he trusted me, to see him 
through. And I wouldn’t. I said I must 
be off; I had stayed too long already; I 
had things to do. 
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We had all risen, and the woman had 
her back to me, a back that would hav 
ignored me if it could. As it couldn’t, it 
said all that only a back can say. I gath 
ered from it that I was a fatuous inter 
loper, an utterly irrelevant, misplaced, 
unpleasant outsider. That back provoked 
and challenged me to stay. And | 
wouldn’t. 

And poor Fitz looked at me. He was 
holding the curtain aside for her to pass 
in and she had her back to me, as I say. 
I can’t tell you how he looked at me. It 
was an unforgetable, indescribable look. 
and complex to the last degree. Amaz 
ment, incredulity that such treachery as 
mine could be, supplication and reproach 
and agony, were all mixed up in it to- 
gether. 

And yet I left him. I walked out of 
the room and out of the house and left 
him in it behind that curtain with Miss 
Manisty. I don’t know why I did it. |] 
think it was my beastly psychological 
curiosity. I wanted to see what would 
happen, and I knew that nothing could 
happen as long as I was there. 


Nothing did happen. Turner told m« 
I was a silly ass for ever supposing that 
it would. He said I needn’t worry about 
Lumby: Lumby was jolly well able to 
take eare of himself. And where was my 
psychological intuition if I imagined that 
that was the first time old Fitz had found 
himself behind that curtain with an en- 
terprising lady? And he didn’t think 
that the matrons of hospitals were much 
in Fitz’s line. 

“There he is,” said Turner. “ Does 
he look as if anything was wrong?” 

He didn’t. He had young Tom and 
Nessy Vickers dining with him, and they 
were laughing all three at one another’s 
jokes. 

We felt that he was safe, untouched, 
untouchable, most miraculously let off. 
We chaffed him about the rudeness, thi 
violence of his health. You could see it 
coming down Piccadilly in a northeaster, 
fighting with the wind and getting th 
better of it. He grinned at us, as we 
passed him, in a sort of savage ecstasy. 

I hadn’t seen him in his office for a 
long tim: But one day (I think it 
must have been in March) I ealled. He 
started at once on his hospital and began 
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trying to tell me about the new private 
wards. They’d got ’em, he said—four 
beautiful rooms on the matron’s floor 
looking south. I think he’d ‘have liked 
to show them to me, but I said I hadn’t 
come to see the hospital, I’d come to see 
him; to see that he wasn’t overdoing it, 
qualifying, I playfully suggested, for the 
honors of the place. 

He leaned back in his chair and looked, 
not at me, but at the pen he kept twid- 
dling in his fingers. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I’m 
rather afraid I am. I have been over- 
doing it.” 

I looked at him attentively. To the 
outward eye he presented nothing but his 
wonderful, his invincible health. 

“T’ve got to go slow,” he said, “and 
take care of myself.” 

I said, “ Don’t you?” (I knew he did. 
It was his little weakness to be fussy 
about his health. Health like his was 
such a rare and splendid thing that no 
wonder he took care of it.) 

He said he didn’t. He couldn’t. It 
wasn’t possible in—in the conditions. 

T told him what he wanted was fresh 
air and exercise and a thorough change. 
He’d better come down with me to Bude 
for a week’s golfing. 

He shook his head. What he wanted 
was rest. He wanted to go to bed and 
stay there for a month. 

“A bit tired, are you?” I said, and he 
told me that he was beastly tired. He 
couldn’t do things without going to 
pieces. It was legs and head. “Do you 
know, Simpson,” he said, “I believe I’m 
in for double neurasthenia.” 

Now Id seen him do things; I’d seen 
him two days before, after three rounds 
of golf, and he hadn’t turned a hair. 

“Double fiddlesticks!” I said. “ Who 
told you that?” 

He didn’t answer. The pen dropped 
from his twiddling fingers. 

“Miss Manisty,” I said, “T’ll bet.” 

He looked at me. A scared look, as if 
T’d caught him somehow. 

“She didn’t say so,” he said. “But I 
know she thinks it. And her diagnosis—” 

“ Her diagnosis? My dear fellow,” I 
said, “ diagnosing’s not her job.” 

His head was bowed on his chest. 
Without raising it he tilted his eyes up 
at me. “She’s clever at it, though,” he 


said. “Filson says she’s as good as 
he is.” 

“Filson says—is he, then—?” 

He took my meaning and replied, in- 
dignantly, Not he. And how did I sup- 
pose the work of a hospital could go on 
if the matron and the nurses and the doc- 
tors were always thinking about that sort 
of thing? It was all very well for a lazy 
writing fellow like me (Fitz doesn’t call 
what I do work; he calls it occupation). 

“ Well, but,” I said, “look at old Peters. 
He married the matron.” 

If he did, Fitz said, it was his own 
doing. 

“You mean,” I said, “if Filson mar- 
ries Miss Manisty it won’t be his.” 

(Heavens, I thought, he has given her 
away this time.) 

That, most emphatically, was not what 
he had meant. 

And of course it wasn’t. In fact, I 
doubt whether at this stage he had any 
meanings in him. It was a vast sub- 
conscious fear, a blind instinct of self- 
preservation that moved and cried in him. 
It had cried out to me. 

“ My dear fellow,” I said, “ you’d really 
better come down with me to Bude.” 


I had a hurried scrawl from him the 
next day saying that he thought I was 
right. He would come down. We took 
his room and settled the day and the 
train and everything. Then just as I was 
starting I got a wire: 


“Many regrets. Bude impossible. 
“ Lumpy.” 


I hesitated a moment as to whether I 
should dash up to Half Moon Street and 
see what was the matter or whether I 
should catch my train. The weather was 
glorious, and I decided that I had better 
eatch my train. 

Turner wrote and told me what had 
happened. Lumby was going in for a 
rest cure in one of the four beautiful 
private rooms on the matron’s floor look- 
ing south. He would be there, Turner 
said, for a good three weeks. 

I eould see it all. Fitz hadn’t got 
neurasthenia any more than I had, but 
he had been compelled to think he had 
it. He had been the victim of sugges- 
tion, if you like to call it that; J call it 
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magic, the savage, animal magic that the 
woman had. But that wasn’t all. She 
meant to have him. But— well, you 
know what he was; nobody had ever got 
him and she could only work it through 
that little weakness of his about his 
health. That was where her devilish 
cleverness came in. Fitz had been dimly 
aware of it. He had felt the net about 
him. He had eried and he had strug- 
gled; he had almost torn his way out. 
But the thing had tightened suddenly 
and he had got tangled in it and he was 
held fast. 

As soon as I got back from Bude I 
tried to see him. I only saw Miss Man- 
isty. 'When I asked what was the matter 
with him she said that nothing was the 
matter except that he was tired out. I 
needn’t worry about him, he was being 
well looked after. I asked her how long 
he’d be being looked after, and she shut 
her little eyes and shrugged her shoulders 
and said she couldn’t really say. 

Weeks passed. Turner and I talked 
about organizing a rescue party. Sut 
we didn’t; we didn’t do anything; there 
wasn’t anything, you see, to be done. We 
couldn’t get at him. By the rules of the 
infernal game the poor chap wasn’t al- 
lowed to see anybody or to read letters 
or to write them. 

Then—it was in April—actually a let- 
tercame. It was scribbled almost illegibly 
in pencil on a smudged, torn bit of clin- 
ical chart. But I made out that I was 
to call for Fitz and take him away in a 
taxi that morning at one-fifteen sharp. 
“For God’s sake,” he said, “don’t be a 
minute too soon or a minute too late.” 

Well, I hailed a taxi as early as twelve 
to allow for obstruction in the traffic. 
With matchless cunning I made my man 
approach Gordon Square (where the 
3raid Hospital is) from the north. I 
hurried him up; I slowed him down; I 
sat with my watch in my hand the whole 
time. I was in an agony lest I should 
be a minute too late, and I understood 
that it would be equally fatal if I were 
to arrive a minute too soon. I was ter- 
rified at the hooting of the taxi as it 
swung into the square. 

The Braid Hospital isn’t all one house; 
it’s three houses knocked into one on the 
north side. The doctor’s and the matron’s 
quarters are at the east end, the secre- 
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tary’s at the west, where he has his private 
door. The main entrance is in the mid- 
dle. At the stroke of one-fifteen Fitz 
appeared at his own door. That’s to say 
I could see a figure standing there on 
the doorstep, but if you ask me whether 
it was Fitz I may tell you that I had 
considerable difficulty in seeing that it 
was. He—he, Throgmorton Lumby—had 
no tie on and no waisteoat: his cuffs 
flapped open at his wrists; he wore, if 
you will believe me, bedroom slippers, 
and under his trousers’ ends (daintily 
turned up as he had last worn them) 
there hung like a trimming, an edge, an 
inch-long hem of striped silk, pale blue 
and purple; wristbands of the same, se- 
curely, too securely fastened, appeared 
under his flapping cuffs, and I caught 
sight of a purple cord and tassel hanging 
out of him somewhere. 

And as if all this didn’t show how 
swift and desperate his flight had been, 
he and his silk hat (he had that on) 
looked as if they had rolled together 
under the bed; and his coat, his other- 
wise perfect coat, was ripped down the 
back seam, proving that Fitz had only 
got into it by violence and under dif- 
ficulty. For Fitz’s figure was strangely 
altered. It had evidently sunk in and 
been filled out again preposterously with 
a redundance of soft, infirm tissue, the 
produce of his hospital. 

If there had been a policeman about— 
But by the mercy of Heaven there wasn’t. 

He was looking south, to the quarter 
from which he naturally expected salva- 
tion to appear. Then the car hooted. I 
had the door open all ready for him, and 
he crept in. 

The taxi fairly flew out of the square 
and leaped across Tottenham Court Road 
into a sheltering slum. My man, my ad- 
mirable man, slowed up for orders in 
Great Titchfield Street. Would we say 
now where we wanted him to go? 

“ Forty-seven Half Moon—” I was be- 
ginning when Fitz stopped me. “ Better 
not,” he said. Your rooms—I think— 
Simpson.” I noticed that he panted a 
little as he spoke. We dashed down 
Mortimer and Seymour Streets into Great 
Cumberland Place and slid through the 
Marble Arch into the Park. 

Fitz lay back in the taxi and stared 
out eat the trees and the green grass and 
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the daffodils and things, and I stared at 
Fitz. It was in his face that the change 
and ruin in him were most evident. It 
had regularly gone to pieces. It was 
dragged and lean in some places and puffy 
in others. His nose was peaked and there 
were bags under his eyes and furrows 
beside his nostrils and his chin, The 
flesh of his throat was all loose about 
his collar. .And his mustache, that he 
used to wear cropped short and clean 
above his epicurean lip, hung over it in 
limp points and ragged ends. And his 
eyes—with his eyes he looked scared out 
of his life, as if he felt the net about 
him still. 

As we passed Knightsbridge Barracks 
he sat up and looked out of the window 
for a second. Then he sank back and laid 
his hand on my knee. 

“Good God!” he gasped, “ what should 
I have done if you’d been too late, Simp- 
son, or too soon?” 

“Tt doesn’t bear thinking of,” I said. 
“But why one-fifteen ?” 

“ Because she’s off duty then. She’s at 
her luncheon and I’m supposed to be rest- 
ing after mine.” 

“ But,” I said, “how did you get off? 
How did you ever get that letter 
through ?” 

“Don’t ask me. I tipped a ward-maid 
and I tipped the porter. I tipped ’em 
with gold. I was the secretary, and they 
thought it was all right. I had my hat 
all ready under the bed—” 

“Tinder the bed?” I murmured. 

“ Where she couldn’t see it. I wasn’t 
two minutes dressing—”’ 

(Dressing! He called that dressing!) 
! if you’d kept me stand- 


“ 


Sut, heavens! 
ing a second on that doorstep—” 

“ What would have happened?” I asked. 
I really hardly knew. 

“They'd have sent Filson after me, 
and, by God! Simpson, I'd have knocked 
him down.” 

I inquired whether Filson was also in 
the plot. 

“Filson! He’s as innocent,” said Fitz, 
“as the lamb unborn. But Id have 
knocked him down all the same.” 

It was pitiable to see him sitting there, 
the wreck he was, and to hear him talk- 
ing about knocking people down. 

I don’t know how I got him into my 
studio without undue observation, but 


once there he seemed to regard himself 
as safe from anything (it certainly was 
not the sort of place where you'd expect 
to find him). We had dealt already with 
the question of pursuit. He had made 
us get out at King’s Road and wire to 
Pinking that he was coming home that 
night. I suggested that the post-office 
stamp would certainly betray him, sup- 
posing some woman in a nurse’s uniform 
turned up at his rooms to inquire for 
him. He replied that the stamp might 
betray him, but that neither Pinking nor 
Mrs. Bidwell would, to any woman, what- 
ever uniform she wore. 

The more I thought of it the more I 
wondered how he’d managed to get off. 
I asked him how, in a position of such 
disgusting danger, he dared trust him- 
self to schemes so childish, so reckless, so 
innocent of cunning. He said I needn’t 
criticize them, since, anyhow, he had got 
off. And I put it to him that he hadn’t 
got off—he’d been simply let off. (I’m 
inclined now to think that there wasn’t 
a maid or a.nurse or a porter in the place 
who wouldn’t have connived at his es- 
cape.) 

At that he groaned: “Been let off? 
Oh, have I? Have I?” And he told me 
that I didn’t know the worst. I didn’t 
know what had happened. I said I could 
see. He had gone into the Braid Hos- 
pital bursting with health, and look at 
him now. 

He assured me that his appearance had 
nothing to do with the hospital (he 
seemed suddenly to remember that he was 
the secretary and I a subscriber). The 
hospital was all right—perfect arrange- 
ments—he’d been getting on beautifully 
till last night. 

Last evening, he meant. We'd have to 
go into all that later. That, he said, was 
where I came in. He wondered if I could 
let him lie down somewhere and take a 
nap (he hadn’t had a wink of sleep last 
night), and if it would be possible for 
him to have a whisky and soda. He’d 
had to go off, unfortunately, without his 
milk. 

He curled up on my bed; I brought 
him a whisky and soda and he went off 
to sleep after it like an infant. He slept 
all through the afternoon, and at six his 
man Pinking arrived with his clothes (I 
had wired to Pinking on my own ac- 
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count). I can’t tell you how Pinking 
accounted to himself for his master’s ex- 
traordinary appearance; all he said to me 
was, “ You and I, sir, can form no idea of 
what he ’ave been through.” 

I knew I was to know; we were going 
into all that; but what J could form no 
idea of was where I came in, where in 
Fitz’s lamentable business I could con- 
ceivably appear. It was after dinner that 
he let me into it. I had taken him to a 
little restaurant I knew of. Sleep had 
done wonders for him; and that dinner 
did more. He dined prodigiously and 
with a sort of fearful joy. Delicious, en- 
ticing danger lurked for him in every 
dish. To some extent shades of the 
prison-house hung about him still, for 
[I heard him complain more than once 
about having had to go off without his 
milk. It came out that, though at that 
place he was eating practically all day 
long, he had never had what you might 
call one square meal. 

Toward nine o’clock there came on him 
a curious high excitement, a species of 
intoxication which I attributed to the 
unusual squareness of his first meal. But 
I was wrong. It was a thing entirely of 
the mind. He ate and drank in order 
to pull himself together. There was 
something, he said, which had to be done 
and done at once, and I’d got to do it. 
He insisted on our going back to my 
studio, for he said I’d work better there; 
besides, we wouldn’t be so likely to be 
interrupted. 

In my studio over coffee (he asked for 
coffee) it began to come out. He’d got 
into a mess, a devil of a mess, and I’d 
got to get him out of it. I’d got to write 
something; to make something up out of 
my head. He couldn’t; he hadn’t any 
imagination (he spoke of it as if it was 
a purely extraneous and trivial thing, as 
if he’d said he hadn’t any small change 
about him). I had. That was where I 
came in. 

“ And where,” I said, “ do you come in?” 

He’d kept on working my interest up 
and up. Then he hung fire completely. 
Chivalry, I think, restrained him. 

I had to drag it out of him bit by bit. 
It seemed that without any intention on 
his part, or any, he was equally sure, on 
Miss Manisty’s, he had—by some ridicu- 
lous verbal ambiguity, no doubt—he had 
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produced a terrible misunderstanding. 
He had given that lady the impression 
that he had proposed to her. That he 
was—that they were, in fact 

“When did you first hear of it?” I 
said. 

“ Last night when Filson congratulated 
me on my engagement.” 

“Your engagement?” I said. “ Good 
Lord, you don’t mean to say it came to 
that?” 

He said that that was—evidently—the 
impression he had made. 

I suggested that he’d better remove it. 
It was quite simple, wasn’t it? 

No, he said, it wasn’t; when it had 
been made public, so to speak. 

And that was the mess, if you please, 
that I’d got to get him out of. 

“Look here,” I said, “ what proof has 
she? Are there any documents?” 

He said: None, unless his temperature 
chart could be regarded as a document. 

I asked him could he swear to what 
he’d said to her? To the actual words? 

He said he could. He’d had nothing 
to do but to lie there turning them over 
and over. I tried to get it out of him 
what he had said. As far as I could 
make out poor Fitz stood committed, not 
so much by the things he’d said as by the 
things he hadn’t, the things he’d allowed 
somehow to be understood. 

I wanted to know how on earth, if he 
hadn’t said anything, the question ever 
arose ¢ 

He explained with some hesitation that 
the whole thing began by her telling him 
that he need never have been ill at all; 
that he was ill in consequence of the life 
he’d led. He told her, of course, that she 
was mistaken: that he hadn’t led a life, 
not what you would call a life; and she 
said that that was rather what she had 
meant—that he hadn’t lived; that he was 
suffering because of the things, the beau- 
tiful, sane, and necessary things he’d 
missed. He had offended the powers of 
life and they were calling out in him for 
propitiation. 

She put it beautifully, he said. He’d 
never thought it could be put like that; 
in fact, he wouldn’t have believed it could 
be put at all. 

“ She seems to have shown considerable 
ability,” I remarked. 

He didn’t know about ability. She was 
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very sweet, Simpson, and womanly. And 
she may have been right. Things may 
go on inside you without your being 
aware of ’em. He certainly hadn’t been 
aware; only he was in that state when 
if a thing’s suggested to you, you feel 
as if it was so, don’t you know. 

I knew. And I implored him for 
Heaven’s sake to tell me what he’d said. 

It seems he’d said it was too late; he 
was too old and too tired, much too tired; 
he didn’t really think he was ever going 
to be well again. And she had said that 
wasn’t making very much of her, when it 
avas her business to get him well. She 
supposed she didn’t count. And, of 
course, he was obliged to say she did. 
After all the things she’d done for him. 

I supposed that she’d thrown them up 
to him, the things she’d done? 

“No,” he said, “ she didn’t. There they 
were; I couldn’t get over them.” 

“ Well,” I said, “and then? How did 
it happen ?” 

I couldn’t get much out of him, he was 
so infernally chivalrous, but I gathered 
that it didn’t happen then. She was 
clever enough to leave it alone for a day 
or two to let it sink in. Then she came 
and broke it to him that he wasn’t any 
better, but that it was all in his own 
hands. She had told him what was the 
matter with him. He couldn’t go on as 
he had been doing. 

Then (he glossed this passage, but I 
made out the substance of it) she broke 
down and said that if he could she 
couldn't. 

That was what bowled him over—the 
unexpectedness of her collapse, for he 
hadn’t understood in the least what she’d 
been leading up to. And still I had to 
pound and pound at him. “ What did 
you say, Lumby? What did you say?” 

What he had said—his damning, 
crucial utterance—appeared to have been 
that she wasn’t to worry—“ it was all 
right.” 

And while I stamped about the studio 
he explained solemnly that it was not by 
any means a laughing matter. 


The next thing he did was to ask me 
if I thought I’d got enough paper? Not 
letter paper; he didn’t want that, but 
manuscript paper, the sort of thing I 
wrote on. 


I instantly produced about a ream of 
quarto (I could see that the quantity im- 
pressed him). He took it from me and 
made me sit down at my writing-table 
and laid a sheet of it before me. He sat 
down facing me with another sheet of 
paper before him and the inkstand be- 
tween us. In all his movements there 
was a slow, solemn excitement and deter- 
mination. We would have to collaborate 
in a sense, he said. 

I asked him if he didn’t simply want 
me to write a letter for him? 

He said: No, the letter would have to 
be written eventually by himself. What 
he wanted me to provide him with was an 
Excuse. An Excuse, mind you, that 
would serve. And the Exeuse, slowly 
elaborating itself in Fitz’s brain, had 
taken on the form and substance of a 
Tale; a Tale told as I would know how 
to tell it; a Tale circumstantial and con- 
vincing; a Tale with all the sound and 
color of life about it; a Tale that nobody 
would suspect of being a Tale; a Tale 
that would ring true. 

There was nothing, I said, more ser- 
viceable and more convincing than a tale 
of a previous engagement. 

A previous, engagement was precisely 
what he had thought of himself; but an 
engagement, in Heaven’s name, to whom? 
Besides, how could I make that convinc- 
ing? He wasn’t engaged to anybody and 
didn’t mean to be. (You'll observe how 
abjectly literal and prosaic he was at this 
stage of the proceedings.) 

I took up a pen and suggested that I 
should make it merely an attachment, and 
an unhappy one at that. Nothing so con- 
vineing as a tale of an unhappy attach- 
ment—and nothing, mind you, more 
difficult to disprove. She was bound to 
swallow it. 

He assented and we put that down. 

“She,” I improvised, “the lady you 
are so previously and unhappily attached 
to, is young—and beautiful.” 

“No,” he said, “not beautiful. Why 
should I give her unnecessary pain ?” 

“ Because,” I said, “ you’ve got to get 
out of this mess somehow. And beauti- 
ful,” I insisted, writing. 

“And beautiful.” He put it down 
obediently. “ And she is dead.” 

“ She isn’t,” I said. “ What on earth’s 
the good of her being beautiful if she’s 
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dead? She’s alive. She's alive, Fitz, to 
her finger-tips.” 

He smiled, but he hesitated still. 

“J don’t want,” he said, “to make it 
too bitter for her.” 

“You want, I suppose, to make it hope- 
less. She’s not dead,” I said; “ she’s mar- 
ried. You are only waiting till she’s 
free.” 

“ That’s good,” he murmured. “ And 
as her husband’s eighty I sha’n’t have 
very long to wait.” 

(You see how crude he was‘) 

“My dear fellow, no,” I said. “ Her 
husband is a young man. But he’s un- 
worthy of her. He drinks, he—he does 
everything, everything he shouldn’t.” 

“Why?” said Fitz. He saw nothing 
in it. 

“ Because he’s got to kill himself. He’s 
killing himself by inches. It’s infamous 
that she should be tied to such a brute, 
but she ean’t divorce him because—well 
—you’re married to her in the sight of 
God.” 

This was good, I knew. gut | 
hadn’t reckoned with Fitz’s  inde- 
structible morality. 

“ No, Simpson, no,” he said. “I can’t 
have that. I draw the line somewhere.” 

He looked straight in front of him as 
if he saw something, and he began to do 
a bit on his own. 

“ You’re not making out,” I said, “ that 
it’s purely platonic? You're not going 
to tell me that you only love her spiritu- 
ally ?” 

“T think,” he said, “it had better be 
a spiritual love.” 

“My dear chap, considering what you 
want it for, it had much better not. That 
woman won’t care a rap for your platon- 





ies? She'll say you’re weleome to love 
anybody spiritually, provided—” 

He waved me away. “ Leave it to me, 
Simpson,” he said. “I love her spiritu- 
ally, because if I didn’t, if I were married 
to her in the sight of God and all that, I 
might get tired of her. Whereas—as it 
is—as we are—” (he amended it). 

It was at this point that I began to 
marvel at him. But as yet it was only 
ordinary cunning that he showed. “ By 
Jove, Fitz,” I said, “ you’re right. As 
you are, you and she, you’re bound to 
love her forever.” 

“She and I—” He repeated it dreami- 
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ly and still as if he saw something, and 
then he wrote it down. “ Love her for- 
ever,” he repeated. 

“It euts both ways,” I said. “She 
loves you forever, too.” 

He looked up at me queerly. “Is that 
the way to make ’em?” he asked. 

“It’s one way,” I said, “but I don’t 
know that it’s altogether her way.” 

He asked me then what I supposed her 
way was! “Her way,” I said, “is dif- 
ferent from Miss Manisty’s way. And 
yet it’s the same. That’s to say, it’s not 
quite so spiritual, Fitz, as yours is. For 
she’s a mortal woman. Only what's 
coarse in Miss Manisty is fine in her. 
What’s ugly in Miss Manisty is beautiful 
in her. Things that you would abominate 
in Miss Manisty you adore in her. Why, 
you know, Fitz, how it is with you when 
she touches you, as she does sometimes, 
with her little soft hand, how every nerve 
in you throbs and shivers deliciously—” 

Fitz drew his breath short and hard. 
I went on, for I’d got to wake him up 
to it. “You know how you feel when 
you go in and find her in that low chair 
of hers, wearing a beautiful gown be- 
cause she knows you’re coming. She 
doesn’t turn round, she doesn’t see you, 
but she knows you are there and she puts 
up her little hand over the back of her 
chair for you to take; and you take it, 
Fitz, and you kiss it. You kiss it like 
the man you aren’t and not a bit like the 
immortal spirit you are. And then you 
stroke her hair and it feels all cool and 
springy to the touch—thick brown hair 
it is—” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Fitz in a thick voice. 
“Tt’s golden hair—reddish gold.” 

“ At all like Miss Manisty’s?” I asked 
—to test him. 

“T don’t know,” she said, “ and I don’t 
care. She isn’t.” 

He was looking straight past me now, 
as if his eyes, that had refused to see so 
many things, saw something that was 
worth while. I am convineed now that 
in that moment he looked on the face 
of immortality. 

I was going on to describe one by one 
the points of his adorable lady when he 
stopped me. 

“Don’t!” he said; “for God’s sake, 
don’t! You're all wrong.” 

I asked him how the devil he knew. 
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“T know,” he said, “ because—because 
I’m beginning to see her for myself.” 

I let him see her, or think he saw her, 
for a minute and then I put it to him, 
How could he eare for any other woman ? 

“How could I? How could I?’ He 
stuck that down, too. 

“ Besides—” I began, but he waved me 
off again a little irritably and did a bit 
more on his own. 

I went on rather severely, because I 
was there for this part of the business, 
and not he. “ Besides, there are so many 
things you’ve got to do for her. You 
educate her children—” 

“Her children?” He fairly cried out 
this time. “She hasn’t got any children.” 

“She has,” I said. “She has three. 
You can’t do without them. They’re a 
further responsibility for you and a tie 
and an expense. They—why, they make 
it impossible for you to marry.” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt’s not possible,” I said, “to exag- 
gerate their importance. Look at the hole 
you're in. Hang it all, Fitz, she must 
have ’em.” 

But he wouldn’t hear of it. “She 
hasn’t,” he cried. “ She sha’n’t have chil- 
dren. I won’t let her have ’em—not his 
children.” 

I said of course if he felt like that 
about it, if it made it more convincing 
for him, we’d leave ’em out. The great 
thing was for him to be convinced, for 
then he was more likely to be convincing. 
I was struck with the amount of passion 
he’d put into it. I had waked him up. 

“And now,” I said, “you’ve got to 
make it clear—clear to me, I mean—what 
your relations with her are. I don’t be- 
lieve in you, Fitz, altogether. It strikes 
me that this affair isn’t quite so spiritual 
as you’ve made out.” 

Then he got angry and said his rela- 
tions with her were none of my business, 
and I said, Excuse me, they were, if I’d 
got to carry the thing through for him 
and get him out. 

Now whether he had convinced himself 
or whether I had set him going, I don’t 
know; but he paid no attention beyond 
a frantic sign to me to be quiet, not to 
stop him when he was “ off.” 

To my amazement, I saw that he was 
“ off.” His pen was flying along the pa- 
per. He was inspired, kindled, inflamed 


with an idea. I supposed then that I had 
inspired him, worked him up, but I know 
better now. 

Presently he flung his pen down and 
thrust at me what he had written. 

“She is everything to me. I believe 
that I am everything to her. She relies 
on me absolutely. I manage her affairs. 
She sends for me at any hour of the day 
or night. I have had to stand between 
her and her husband. Her life is in 
danger from his violence. I left the 
hospital to-day because I had a summons 
from her.” 

That last touch was his own, and jolly 
cute of him. But up to there we might 
be said to have collaborated. The first 
sentences came jerkily, broken, jotted 
down automatically at my suggestion. 
So far I had inspired him. But I could 
put my finger on the place where he had 
had his soaring, burning vision, where he 
had caught fire from it and blazed. 

And this was how it ended. “ You say 
that I have missed everything, that I 
have never lived. I have missed nothing. 
I have lived—I live now—intensely, di- 
vinely, in every moment of my life, for 
every moment of my life is hers. Our 
relations are so intimate and so sufficing 
that they exclude every other interest and 
every other affection. I don’t expect you 
to understand it, to understand that this 
is passion. You will tell me that it has 
been frustrated and that it always will be, 
and I tell you that I know better. My 
passion has its own supreme satisfactions, 
its unspeakable fulfilments; and if I died 
to-morrow I should die immortally con- 
tent.” 

“Ts it all right?’ he said. “Is it a 
human document? Does it ring true?” 

“Ring true?” I shrieked it. “It rings 
too true. It rings as if you hadn’t had 
to invent it.” 

I knew that he was incapable of in- 
venting anything. 

But he swore he had. He swore he’d 
made it up every bit—except what I'd 
told him—out of his head. 

“Will you swear,” I said, “that you 
never saw that woman ?” 

At that he smiled strangely and said a 
strange thing. “I swear on my honor 
that I saw her—for the first time—to- 
night.” 

We cast the thing—Lumby’s vision— 
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between us into the form of a letter and 
posted it in Piceadilly. 

It got him off. As Turner said, “ Trust 
old Lumby to get out of anything.” 

I saw, I insisted on seeing, Miss Man- 
isty’s reply. It said that certainly she 
would do as he had wished. She would 
leave him free to fulfil all his obliga- 
tions. Though in her opinion such at- 
tachments were unwholesome and unnat- 
ural—* physically and morally disinte- 
grating” was her phrase—he was to un- 
derstand that she withdrew willingly and 
finally before what he seemed to consider 
a transcendent claim. 

Evidently there was something about 
Fitz’s outburst that had frightened her. 
I own that it frightened me a little. 
Coming from him, there was something 
unnatural about it, something that I 
couldn’t quite account for. It may have 
been that at the Braid Hospital he had 
been worked into a state in which he was 
peculiarly open to suggestion, and that 
just as he had produced his neurasthenia 
at a hint from Miss Manisty, so at a hint 
from me he had produced that astound- 
ing Tale of his. I’m inelined to think 
myself that the whole thing was written 
in him somewhere and could have been 
read by those queer people who do read 
things, you know—between the lines of 
consciousness, I mean—that it was a sort 
of uprush from the submerged depths of 
Fitz’s personality; that it could only have 
appeared under the excitement, the dis- 
integration, if you like, of a supreme 
terror; that in the grip of his mortal 
danger he gave out sorfething that was 
not his and yet was in him. Perhaps 
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as an ancestral passion, an ancestral 
memory. If you’d read the Throgmorton 
Memoirs (he hadn’t, you'll remember) 
you'd know that his maternal grand 
mother, the beautiful Lady Adelaide, died 
of an attachment—a previous and unhap- 
py one. There are things in her letters, 
things written between the lines, that show. 

But even that doesn’t explain why his 
vision stayed with Fitz and made him so 
alive and unhappy. For he was alive, 
alive as he had never yet been to the 
magic and the loveliness of women, t 
the passion and the wonder of living: 
and alive, very queerly and lamentably 
alive, to the immaterial, the undying 
thing he carried within him, to the Idea, 
to the haunting and avenging dream 

| don’t defend Miss Manisty, but 
there’s no doubt she had hit the right 
nail on the head. Fitz had offended, 
mortally and beyond propitiation, the 
Powers of Life. He had been made aware 
of wanting and of not having what he 
wanted. (No, I can’t tell you which is 
worse, to have seen your vision too late 
and be tortured by it or to have seen it 
too soon and to have given it to some one 
to destroy.) 

Turner noticed something wrong. He 
asked me what was the matter with 
Lumby. And I said: Nothing. He had 
developed an imagination, that was all. 

“ What?’ said Turner. “ At his age?” 
And I said that was what had made him 
so unhappy. 

But Turner doesn’t believe a word of 
it. He says Lumby couldn’t develop what 
he hadn’t got. 

(He hasn’t any imagination, either.) 
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Mark Twain 


SOME CHAPTERS FROM AN EXTRAORDINARY LIFE 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


SECOND PAPER 


The author of these chapters was chosen by Mr. Clemens himself to 
be his authorized biographer. During the five years before Mark Twain’s 
death, Mr. Paine lived constantly in touch with him. In his hands 
were placed the accumulated letters, memoranda, and notes of a lifetime. 
Few biographers have been offered so rich an opportunity. Mr. Paine 
has visited practically every spot where the great humorist lived for 
any length of time. He has gone over the scenes of all his travels 
both in Europe and in America. He has sought out every surviving 
friend—every one who could throw even the smallest light on any period 
or episode in Mark Twain’s strangely varied career. The result is a biog- 
raphy which is uniquely complete and of rare and romantic interest. The 
editor of HARPER’S MAGAZINE feels that it is a privilege to be able to 
offer to its readers during the coming months some of the notable chapters 
of this most important American biography. 


N March 24, 1847, John Marshall 
Clemens, Mark Twain’s father, 
died. His last counsel was of the 

Tennessee land. 

“Cling to the land.” he whispered; 
“cling to the land and wait.” 

It was the third death in the Clemens 
family,* and not only had it brought 
grief this time, but it had banished 
prosperity from the very threshold. 
Clemens had just been elected clerk of 
the Surrogate’s Court; his salary would 
have meant comparative affluence. The 
disaster seemed complete. 

Remorse, that always dealt with Samuel 
Clemens unsparingly, laid a heavy hand 
on him now. Wilfulness, disobedience, in- 
difference to his father’s wishes, all were 
remembered; a hundred things, in them- 
selves trifling, became ghastly and heart- 
wringing in the knowledge that they 
could never be undone. Seeing his grief, 
his mother took him by the hand and led 
him into the room where his father lay. 

“Tt is all right, Sammy,” she said. 
“What’s done is done, and it does not 
matter to him any more, but here by the 
side of him now I want you to promise 


” 


me— 


” 


He turned, his eves streaming with 
tears, and flung himself into her arms. 
“T will promise anything,” he sobbed, 


* Little Benjamin Clemens had died in 
1842; Margaret three years earlier. 


“if you won’t make me go to school! 
Anything.” 

His mother held him for a moment, 
thinking; then she said: 

“ No, Sammy, you need not go to school 
any more. Only promise me to be a 
better boy. Promise not to break my 
heart.” 

So he promised her to be a faithful 
and industrious man, and upright, like 
his father. His mother was satisfied with 
that. The sense of honor and justice was 
already strong within him. To him a 
promise was a serious matter at any time; 
made under conditions like these it would 
be held sacred. 

Orion was employed in St. Louis. He 
was a very good book and job printer by 
this time and received a salary of ten dol- 
lars a week (high wages in those frugal 
days), of which he sent three dollars 
weekly to the family. Pamela, who had 
acquired a considerable knowledge of the 
piano and guitar, went to the town of 
Paris, in Monroe County, about fifty 
miles away, and taught a class of music 
pupils, contributing whatever remained 
after paying for her board and clothing 
to the family fund. 

Mrs. Clemens and her son Samuel now 
had a sober talk, and, realizing that the 
printing trade offered opportunity for ac- 
quiring further education as well as a 
livelihood, they agreed that he should be 
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apprenticed to Joseph P. Ament, who had 
lately moved from Palmyra to Hannibal 
and bought a weekly De mocratie paper, the 
Vissouri Courier. The appre ntice terms 
were not ver-liberal. They were the 
isual thing for that time: board and 
clothes—“ more board than clothes, and 
not much of either,’ Mark Twain used 
tO say. 

‘I was supposed to get two suits of 
clothes a year, like a nigger, but I didn’t 
get them. I got one suit and took the 
rest out in Ament’s old garments, whieh 
didn’t fit me in any noticeable way. I 
was only about half as big as he was, and 
vhen I kad on one of his shirts I felt as 
if I had on a ecireus tent. I had to turn 
the trousers up to my ears to make them 
short enough.” 

Ile was a happy. industrious lad; in 
a little more than a year he was office 
favorite and chief stand-by. In time 
he beeame a sort of sub-editor. When 
the forms of the paper were ready to 
close, and Ament was needed to supply 
more matter, it was Sam who was dele- 
gated to find that rather uncertain and 
elusive person and labor with him until 
the required copy was produced. Thus 
it was he saw literature in the making. 

It is not believed that he had any 
vi CXXIV.—No. 739.--6 
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writing ambitions of his own. His chief 
desire was to be an all-round journeyman 
printer like Pet MeMurray; to drift up 
and down the world in Pet’s untram 
meled fashion; to see all that Pet had 
seen and a number of things which Pet 
appeared to have overlooked. At Ament’s 
he generally had a daily task, either of 
composition or press-work, after which he 
was free. When he had learned the way 
of his work he was usually free by thre« 
in the afternoon; then off to the river 
or the cave, as in the old days, sometimes 
with his boy friends, sometimes with 
Laura Hawkins, gathering wild colum 
bine on that high eliff overlooking the 
river, Lover’s Leap. 

He was becoming quite a beau, attend 
ing parties on occasion, where old 
fashioned games—Forfeits, Ring-around 
Rosy, Dusty Miller, and the like—wer 
regarded as rare amusements. He was 
a favorite with girls of his own age. [ke 
was always good-natured, full of fun, and 
gentle in his manner toward them, though 
he played jokes on them, too, and was 
often a severe trial. He was with Laura 
Hawkins more than the others, usually 
her escort. On Saturday afternoons in 
winter he carried her skates to Bear 
Creek and helped her to put them on. 
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After which they skated “ partners,” hold- 
ing hands tightly, and were a likely pair 
of children, no doubt. In The Gilded Age 
Laura Hawkins at twelve is pictured 
‘with her dainty hands propped into 


the ribbon-bordered pockets of her apron, 
, a vision to warm the coldest heart 
and bless and cheer the saddest.” The 
author had the real Laura of his child- 
hood in his mind when he wrote that, 
though the story itself bears no resem- 
blance to her life. They were never real- 
iy sweethearts, those two. There was 
never any engagement between them. 
They were only good friends and com- 
rades. Sometimes he brought her maga- 
zines—exchanges from the printing-office 

Godey’s and others. These were a 
treat, for such things were scarce enough. 

He cared little for reading himself, be- 


yond a few exciting tales, though the 
putting into type of a good deal of mis- 
cellaneous matter had beyond doubt de- 
veloped in him a taste for general knowl- 
edge. It needed only to be awakened. 
There came into his life just at this 
period one of those seemingly trifling 
incidents which, viewed in retrospect, as- 
sume pivotal proportions. He was on 
his way from the office to his home one 
afternoon when he saw flying along the 
pavement a square of paper—a leaf from 
a book. At an earlier time he would not 
have bothered with it at all, but any 
printed page had acquired a professional 
interest for him now. He caught the 
flying scrap and examined it. It was a 
leaf from some history of Joan of Are. 
The “ Maid” was described in the cag 
at Rouen, in the fortress, and the two 
ruffian English soldiers 
had stolen her clothes. 























——om There was a brief 
¥ : st. 8 description and a good 
se uF" yes deal of dialogue—her 
ly? y reproaches and_ their 

. ¥, ribald replies. 

a He had never heard 
Ke ‘ of the subject before. 
“s He had never read 
any history. When he 
wanted to know any 
fact he asked Henry, 
who read everything 
obtainable. Now, how- 
, ry are © ever, there arose with- 
= : in him a deep com- 
; passion for the gentle 
P Maid of Orleans, a 
; , aimee eo burning resentment 
“ toward her captors, a 
powerful and in- 
destructible interest in 
her sad history. It 
was an interest that 
would grow steadily 
for more than half a 
>: lifetime, and culmi- 
Ly “ nate at last in that 
oe crowning work, th« 
™ J « Recolle clions. the love- 
liest story ever told of 
2 that martyred girl. 
. The incident meant 
<- even more than that: 
nae Tem Saute Geka it meant the awaken- 
By means of which he used to slip out to join Huck Finn ing of his interest 
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in all history—the world’s story in its 


many phases—a passion which became 
the largest feature of his intellectual life 
and remained with him until his very 
last day on earth. From the moment 
when that fluttering leaf was blown 
into his hands, 


his career as one 
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him, and he 
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delivered a temperance 


lecture with an accompaniment of music, 


supplied chietly by his sister Pamela. 
Ile aspired to the study of law, a recur 
ring inclination throughout his career. 
He also thought of the ministry, an am- 


bition which his 
brother Sam 





of the world’s 
mm ntally elect was 
assured. It gave 
him his cue—tke 
first word of a 
part in the human 
drama. It erystal- 
lized suddenly 
within him sym- 
pathy with the 
oppressed, rebel- 
lion against tyran- 
ny and treachery, 
scorn for the di- 
vine rights of 
kings. A few 
months before he 
died he wrote a 
“The 
Turning-point in 
My Life.” For 


some reason he did 


paper on 


not mention this 
incident. Yet if 








shared with him 
foratime. Every 
mischievous boy 
has it, sooner or 
later—though not 
all for the same 
reasons. 

‘It was the 
most earnest am- 
bition I ever had,” 
Mark Twain once 
remarked, thought 
full “ Not that 
I ever really 
wanted to be a 
preacher, but be 
cause it never oc- 
eurred to me that 
a preacher could 
be damned. It 
looked like a safe 
job.” 

A recurrent am- 








there was a turn- 
ing-point in his Mark Twain 
life, he reached it 

that bleak after 

noon on the streets of Hannibal when 
a stray leaf from another life was blown 
into his hands. 


Qrion came back from St. Louis. He 
felt that he was needed in Hannibal, and 
while wages there were lower, his expenses 
at home were slight; there was more real 
return for the family fund. His sister 
Pamela was teaching a class in Hannibal 
at this time. Orion was surprised when 
his mother and sister greeted him with 
kisses and tears. Any outward display 
of affection was new to him. 

Circumstances improved; the outlook 
ahead was more promising. With Sam 
supporting himself, the earnings of Orion 
and Pamela provided at least a semblance 


of comfort. But Orion was not satisfied 


Then, as always, he had a variety of 
vague ambitions. 


Oratory appealed to 
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bition of Orion’s 


Mrs. LAURA FRAZER, NEE HAWKINS was to own and 


conduct a paper 
in Hannibal. He 
felt that in such a 
might become a power in 
Western journalism. Once his father 
Hannibal 
Journal, to give Orion a chance and 


eetheart 


position he 


had considered buying the 


possibly to further his own political 
ambitions. Now 
for himself. The paper was for sal 


Orion considered it 
under a mortgage, and he was en- 
abled to borrow the five hundred dol- 
would 
Sam’s two years at Ament’s were now 


lars which secure ownership. 
complete, and Orion induced him to take 
employment on the Journal. Henry at 
eleven was taken out of school to learn 
type-setting. 

Orion was a gentle, accommodating 
soul, but he lacked foree and indepen 
dence ; also single-mindedness and per 


severance. He started full of enthusiasm. 
He worked like a slave to save help; wrote 
his own editorials and made his literary 
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selections at night. The others worked, 
too. Orion gave them hard tasks and long 
hours. He had the feeling that the paper 
meant fortune or failure to them all 
that all must labor without stint. His 
first editorials were so brilliant that it 
was not believed he could have written 
them. The paper throughout was excel- 
lent and seemed on the highroad to 
success. But the pace was too hard to 
maintain. Overwork brought weariness, 
and Orion’s enthusiasm, never a_ very 
Ilis edito- 
rials became dull; his literary selections 
were not well chosen. By the end of the 
first year the paper had started down hill. 
It is not to be supposed that Sam 


stable quantity, grew feeble. 


(Clemens had given up all amusements to 
hecome merely a toiling drudge, or had 
conquered in any large degree his natural 
tendeney to levity and adventure. There 
were fewer opportunities for mischief, 
and he had become more studious, but. 
ifter the long, hard days in the office it 
was not to be expected that a boy of 
fifteen would employ the evening—at least 
not every evening—in reading beneficial 
books. The river was always near at 
hand—for swimming in the summer and 
skating in the winter. 

There was also entertainment in the 
office itself. A country boy named Jim 
Wolfe had come to learn the trade; a 
green, good-natured, bashful boy whose 
early months in the Journal office were 
not altogether a dream of peace. In 
every trade, tricks are played on the new 
apprentice, and Sam felt that it was his 
turn to play them. With John Briggs 
to help, tortures for Jim Wolfe were 
invented and applied. They taught him 
to paddle a canoe one Sunday, with the 
usual damp result. They took him snip- 
ing at night and left him “holding the 
bag” in the traditional fashion, while 
they slipped off home and went to bed. At 
another time they borrowed the skeleton 
of old Jimmy Finn, whose owner had sold 
it to Dr. Leslie for a quart of the whisky 
that killed him; and with a candle rigged 
in it they frightened poor Jim until he 
ran off to his home in the country. It 
was necessary for Orion to promise pro- 
tection and threaten the direst punish- 
ment to the criminals to get him to return. 

Orion’s paper continued to go down 
hill. Following some random counsel, he 


changed the name of it and advanced the 
price—two blunders. Then he was com- 
pelled to reduce the sul scription, also the 
advertising rates. He was obliged to 
adopt a descending scale of charges and 
expenditures to keep pace with his de- 
clining cireculation—a fatal sign. 

‘Il was walking backward,” he says, 
“not eeing where ] ste pped.” 

In desyx ration he broke away and made 
a trip te Tennessee to see if something 
could not be realized on the land, leaving 
his brother Sam in charge of the office. 
It was a journey without financial results, 
yet it bore fruit, for it prompted the be 
ginning of Mark Twain’s literary career. 

Sam, in his brother’s absence, con 
cluded to edit the paper in a way that 
would liven up the circulation. He had 
never done any writing—not for print 
but he had the courage of his inclinations 
His local items were of a red-pepper va- 
riety and his personals brought prompt 
demand for satisfaction. The editor of 
a rival paper had been in love, and was 
said to have gone to the river one night 
to drown himself. Sam gave a _ pic- 
turesque account of this with all the 
names connected with the affair. Then 
he took a couple of big wooden block let- 
ters, turned them upside down, and en- 
graved illustrations for it, showing the 
victim wading out into th river with a 
stick to test the depth of the water. 
When that issue of the paper came out 
the demand for it was very large. The 
press had to be kept running steadily to 
supply copies. The satirized editor at 
first swore that he would thrash the whole 
Journal office, then he left town and did 
not come back any more. The embryo 
Mark Twain also wrote a poem. It was 
addressed “To Mary in Hannibal,” but 
the title was too long to be set in one 
column, so he left all the letters in Han- 
nibal except the first and the last, and 
supplied their place with a dash, with a 
startling result. Such were the early 
flickerings of a smouldering genius. 
Orion returned, remonstrated, and apol- 
ogized. He reduced Sam to the ranks 
In later vears he saw his mistake. 

“T could have distanced all competitors 
even then,” he said, “if T had recognized 
Sam’s ability and let him go ahead, mere- 
ly keeping him from offending worthy 
persons.” 
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Sam was subdued, but not done for. 
He never would be, n . He had got his 
first taste of print, and he liked it. He 
promptly rote two anecdotes which he 
hought humorous and sent them to the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post 
They were accepted—without payment, of 
course, in those days and when. the 


papers containing them appeared he felt 
suddenly lifted to a lofty plane of lit 
erature. This was in 1851, 

“ Seeing them in print was a joy which 


rather exceeded anything in that line I 


ey 

i have ever experienced since,” he said, 
nearly sixtv vears later. 

x Yet he did not feel inspired to write 


anything further for the Post. Twice 
7 during the next two years he contributed 
to the Journal: onee something about 
Jim Wolfe, though it was not the story 
of the cats, and another burlesque on 
a rival editor whom he pictured as 
hunting snipe with a cannon, the ex- 
plosion of which was said to have blown 
the snipe out of the country. No con- 
tribution of this time has been preserved. 








Iligh prices have been offered for copies 


of the Hannibal Jour containing them, 


but without suecess. The Post sketches 
were unsigned and have not been identi 
ied. It is probable that they were trivial 
enough. His earliest work showed no 
special individuality or merit, being main- 
lv erude and imitative, as the work of 
boy, even a precocious boy, is likels 
to be. He y as not especially precocious 
not in literature. His literary career 
would halt and hesitate and trifle along 
for many years, gathering impetus and 


juipment for the fuller, statelier swing 
which would bring a greater joy to the 
vorld at larg even if not to himself 


han that first, far-off triumph. 


In June, 1853, Sam Clemens decided lh 


would go out into the world. He was in 


his eighteenth year now, a good work 


man, faithful and industrious, but he 


had grown restless in unrewarded service. 
Bevond his mastery. of the trade he had 
little to show for six vears of hard labor. 


Once, when he had asked Orion for a few 
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dollars to buy a second-hand gun, Orion, 
exasperated by desperate circumstances, 
fell into a passion and rated him for 
thinking of such extravagance. Soon 
afterward Sam confided to his mother 
that he was going away—that he be- 
lieved Orion hated him—that there was 
no longer a place for him at home. He 
said he would go to St. Louis, where 
Pamela, now married, had made _ her 
home. He would find work there and send 
money home. His intention was to go 
farther than St. Louis, but he dared not 
tell her. His mother put together sadly 
enough the few belongings of what she 
regarded as her one wayward boy; then 
she held up a little Testament. 

“]T want you to take hold of the other 
end of this,” she said, “and make me a 
promise. I want you to repeat after me, 
Sam, these words: 

‘I do solemnly swear that I will not 
throw a card or drink a drop of liquor 
while I am gone.” 

He repeated the oath after her, and she 
kissed him. 

“Remember that, Sam, and write to 
us,’ she said. 

He went to St. Louis by the night boat, 
visited his sister Pamela, and found a job 
in the composing-room of the Evening 
News. We remained on the paper only 
long enough to earn money with which 
to see the world. The “ world” was New 
York City, where the Crystal Palace Fair 
was then going on. The railway had been 
completed by this time, but he had not 
traveled on it. It had not many com- 
forts; several days and nights were re- 
quired for the New York trip; yet it was 
a wonderful and beautiful experience. 
He arrived in New York with two or 
three dollars in his pocket and a ten- 
dollar bill concealed in the lining of his 
coat. 

New York was a great and amazing 
city. It almost frightened him. It cov- 
ered the entire lower end of Manhattan 
Island; visionary citizens boasted that 
one day it would cover it all. The 
World’s Fair building, the Crystal Pal- 
ace, stood a good way out. It was where 
Bryant Park is now, at Forty-second 
Street and Sixth Avenue. Young Clem- 
ens classed it as one of the wonders of the 
world and wrote lavishly of its marvels. 
A portion of a letter to his sister Pamela 


has been preserved and is given here, not 
only for what it contains, but as the 
earliest existing specimen of his composi- 
tion. The fragment concludes what was 
doubtless an exhaustive description: 


From the gallery (second floor) you hav: 
a glorious sight—the flags of the different 
countries represented, the lofty dome, alit 
tering jewelry, gaudy tapestry, ete., with 
the busy crowd passing to and fro—'tis a 
perfect fairy palace—beautiful beyond de 
scription. 

The machinery department is on the main 
floor, but I cannot enumerate any of it 
on account of the lateness of the hour 
(past one o’clock). It would take more 
than a week to examine everything on ex 
hibition; and I was only in a little ove 
two hours to-night. I only glanced at about 
one-third of the articles; and having a poor 
memory, I have enumerated searcely any of 
even the principal objects. The visitors to 
the palace average 6,000 daily—double the 
population of Hannibal. The price of ad 
mission being fifty cents, they take in about 
$3,000. 

The Latting Observatory (height about 
280 feet) is near the palace—from it you 
can obtain a grand view of the city and 
the country around. The Croton Aqueduct, 
to supply the city with water, is the great 
est wonder yet. Immense sewers are laid 
across the bed of the Hudson River and pass 
through the country to Westchester County, 
where a whole river is turned from its 
eourse and brought to New York. From the 
reservoir in the city to the Westchester 
County reservoir the distance is thirty 
eight miles, and, if necessary, they could 
easily supply every family in New York 
with one hundred barrels of water per day 

[ am very sorry to learn that Henry 
has been sick. He ought to go to the coun 
try and take exercise, for he is not half so 
healthy as Ma thinks he is. If he had my 
walking to do he would be another boy en 
tirely. Four times every day I walk a little 
over a mile; and working hard all day and 
walking four miles is exercise. I am used 
to it now, though, and it is no trouble. 
Where is it Orion’s going to? Tell Ma my 
promises are faithfully kept; and if I have 
my health I will take her to Ky. in the 
spring—I shall save money for this. Tell 
Jim (Wolfe) and all the rest of them to 
write and give me all the news. 

(It has just struck 2 a.m., and I always 
get up at six and am at work at seven.) 
You ask where I spend my _ evenings. 
Where would you suppose, with a_ free 
printer’s library containing more than 
4,000 volumes within a quarter of a mile 
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MARK 


of me and nobody at home to talk to’ 
Write soon. 
fruly your Brother, 
SAM. 
P. S. I have written this by a light so 
dim that you nor Ma could not read by it. 
Write, and let me know how Henry is. 


It is a good letter; it is direct and clear 
in its descriptive quality, and it gives us 
a seale of things. Double the population 
of Hannibal visited the Crystal Palace 
in one day! and the water to supply the 
city came a distance of thirty-eight miles! 
Doubtless these were amazing statistics. 

Then there was his interest in family 
iffairs—always strong; his concern for 
Henry. whom he loved tenderly ; his mem- 
ry of the promise to his mother; his 
understanding of her craving to visit her 
old home. He did not write to her direct, 
for the reasen that Orion’s plans were 
then uncertain, and it was not unlikely 
that he had already found a new location. 
From this letter, too, we learn that the 
boy who detested school was reveling in 
a library of 4,000 books—more than he 
had ever seen together before’ We have 
somehow the feeling that he had all at 
once stepped from boyhood to manhood, 
and that the separation was marked by a 
very definite line. 


The work he had secured was in Cliff 
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Street, in the printing establishment of 
John A. Gray & Green (just across the 
street from the publishing -house of 
Harpe r & Brothers), who agreed to pay 
him four dollars a week, and did pay 
that amount in wildcat money, which 
saved them about twenty-five per cent. of 
the sum. He lodged at a mechanics’ 
boarding - house in Duane Street, and 
when he had paid his board and washing 
he sometimes had as much as fifty cents 
to lay away. 

He did not like the board. He had 
been accustomed to the Southern mode 
of cooking, and wrote home complaining 
that New- Yorkers did not have “hot 
bread ” or biscuits, but ate “ light bread,” 
which they allowed to get stale, seeming 
to prefer it in that way. On the whole, 
there was not much inducement to remain 
in New York after he had satisfied him 
self with its wonders. He lingered, how 
ever, through the hot months of 1853, and 
found it not easy to go. 

He went over to Philadelp!] ia finally, 
and found work “subbing” on a daily 
paper, the Inquirer. He was a fairly 
swift compositor. He could set 10,000 
ems a day, and he received pay ac 
cording to the amount of work done. 
Days or evenings when there was no 


vacant place for him to fill, he visited 
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the galleries, and the 
was still acquiring educa- 

He tried his hand at 
Philadelphia, though this time 
For some reason he did 
again attempt to get into the Post, 
but offered his contributions to the Phila- 
delphia Ledger - poetry of 
bituary kind. Perhaps it was burlesque 

he never confessed that—but it 
unlikely that other than obituary 
poetry would have failed of print. 

‘ My efforts were not received with ap- 
proval,” was all he ever said of it after- 
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ward. 

He found that he liked Philadelphia. 
He could little there, for 
one thing, and now and then send some- 
thing to his mother; small amounts, but 
weleomed and gratifying, no doubt. In 
a letter to Orion- seems to have 
forgiven with October 
26th, he incloses a gold dollar to buy her 
a handkerchief. and 
men of the kind of stuff we are paid with 
in Philadelphia.” Further along he adds: 


save a money 


—whom he 
absence—written 


“to serve as a speci- 
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work 
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way 


have strength 
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fore I had searcely stepped out of the 
limits, nothing could have 
I would starve 
from 


was in 
convineed me 
as soon as I got a little 
home. 


December. 
and the 


He was less cheerful by 
IIe had half a year, 
first attack of home-longing was due. The 
novelty of things had off; it was 


on winter: had taken 


been gone 
worn 


coming changes 


place among his home people and friends; 


the life he had known best and longest 
was going on and he had no part in it. 
Ile weathered the attack and stuck it 
out for half longer. 
In January, when the days were dark and 
he grew depressed, he made a trip to 
Washington to the sights of the 
capital. Tis stay was comparatively brief 
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and he did not work there. He returned 
to Philadelphia, working for a time on 
the Ledger and the North American. 
Finally he went back to New York. 
There are no letters of this period. His 





second experience in New York appears 
not to have been recorded, and in later 
vears was only vaguely remembered. It 
was late in the summer of 1854 when he 
tinally set out on his return to the West. 
His Wanderjahr had lasted nearly fifteen 
months. It had given him self-reliance, 
with educational advantages—varied, and 
industriously improved. 

He went directly to St. Louis, sitting 
ip three days and nights in a smoking- 
ear to make the journey. Ile was worn 
out when he arrived, but stopped there 
only a few hours to see Pamela. It was 
his mother he was anxious for. He took 
the Keokuk packet that night, and fling- 
ing himself on his berth, slept the clock 
three times around, scarcely waking up 
or turning over; that is to say, to Mus 
eatine. For a long time that missing day 
confused his calculations 

When he reached Orion’s house the 
family sat at breakfast. He came in 
earrying a gun. They had not been ex- 
pecting him, and there was a general out- 
ery and rush in his direction. He warded 
them off, holding the butt of the gun in 
front of him. 

‘You wouldn’t let me buy a gun,” he 
said, “so I bought one myself, and I am 
going to use it now in self-defense.” 

‘You Sam! You Sam!” eried Jane 
Clemens. “ Behave yourself,” for she was 
wary of a gun, even of the butt of it. 

Then he had had his joke and gave 
himself into his mother’s arms. 

Orion wished his brother to remain 
with him in the Museatine office, but the 
young man declared he must go to St. 
Louis and earn some money before he 
would be able to afford that luxury. He 
returned to his place on the St. Louis 
Evening News, where he remained until 
late winter or early spring of the follow- 
ing year. Orion in the mean time had 
married and removed to Keokuk. 

Orion’s wife had been Mary Stotts 
her mother a friend of Jane Clemens’s 
girlhood. She proved a faithful help- 
mate to Orion, but in those early days 
of marriage she may have found life with 
him rather trying, and it was her home- 
VoL. CXXIV.—No. 739.—7 
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that brought them to Keokuk. 
Brother Sam came up from St. Louis, by 


sickne Ss 


and by, to visit them, and Orion offered 
him five dollars a week and board to re- 
main. He aecepted. The office at thi 
time, or soon after, was located on the 
third floor of 52 Main Street, in the 
building at present occ ipied by the Peter 
son Shoe Company. Henry Clemens, now 
seventeen, was also in Orion’s employ, 
and a lad by the name of Dick Hingham 
Henry and Sam slept in the office, and 
Dick came in for social evenings. Also 
a young man named Edward Brownell, 
who elerked in the book-store on the 
ground floor. 

Sam read at odd moments; at night 
voluminously—until very late, sometimes 
Already in that early day it was his 
habit to smoke in bed, and he had mad 
for himself an Oriental pipe of the hubbk 
bubble variety because it would hold mor 
and was more comfortable than the reg 
ular short pipe of daytime use. He was 
always lazily indolent in repose, and a 
pipe of that sort appealed to him. 

But it had its disadvantages. Some- 
times it would go out, and that would 
mean sitting up and reaching for a match 
and leaning over to light the bowl, which 
stood on the floor. Young Brownell from 
below was passing up-stairs to his room 
on the fourth floor one night when he 
heard Sam Clemens call. The two were 
great chums by this time, and Brownell 
poked his head in at the door. 

“What will you have, Sam?” he asked. 

‘Come in, Ed; Henry’s asleep and 
I’m in trouble. I want somebody to light 
my pipe.” 

“Why don’t you get up and light it 
yourself?” Brownell asked. 

‘IT would, only I knew you’d be along 
in a few minutes and would do it for me.” 

Brownell scratched the necessary match, 
stooped down and applied it. 

“What are you reading, Sam?” | 


asked. 

“Oh, nothing much—a so-ealled funny 
hook: one of these days I'll write a fun- 
nier book than that myself.” 

Brownell laughed. 

“ No, you won’t, Sam,” he said. “ You 
are too lazy ever to write a book.” 

A good many years later when the 
name “ Mark Twain” had begun-to stand 
for American humor, the owner of it 
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gave his “ Sandwich Islands” lecture in 
Keokuk. Speaking of the unreliability of 
the islanders, he said, “ The king is, I 
believe, one of the greatest liars on the 
face of the earth, except one; and I am 
very sorry to locate that one right here in 
the city of Keokuk, in the person of Ed 
Brownell.” 

The Keokuk episode in Mark Twain’s 
life was neither very long nor very 
actively important. It extended over a 
period of less than two years; two Vital 
years, no doubt, if all the bearings could 
be known, but they were not years of 
startling occurrence. 

Yet he made at least one beginning 
there: at a printers’ banquet he delivered 
his first after-dinner speech; a hilarious 
speech—crude enough, we may believe— 
its humor of a primitive kind. Whatever 
its shortcomings, it delighted his au- 
dienece, and raised him many points in 
the public regard. He had entered a 
field of entertainment in which he would 
one day have no rival. 

Only two of his Keokuk letters have 
been preserved. The first indicates the 
general disorder of the office and a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction. 

The other letter is dated two months 
later, August 5th. It was written to 
Henry, who was visiting in St. Louis or 
Hannibal at the time, and introduces the 
first mention of the South American fever 
which now possessed the writer. Lynch 
and Herndon had completed their survey 
of the upper Amazon, and Lieutenant 
Herndon’s account of the exploration was 
being widely read. Poring over the book 
nights, young Clemens had been seized 
with a desire to go to the headwaters of 
the South American river, there to col- 
lect coca and make a fortune. All his 
life he was subject to such impulses. It 
did not oecur to him that it would be 
difficult to get to the Amazon, and still 
more difficult to ascend the river. 

He econeluded to go to Cincinnati, 
which would be on the way either to New 
York or New Orleans (he expected to 
sail from one of these points), but first 
he paid a brief visit to his mother in 
St. Louis, for he had a far journey and 
a long absence in view. Jane Ciemens 
made him renew his promise as to cards 
and liquor, and gave him her blessing. 
He had expected to go from St. Louis to 


Cincinnati, but a new idea—a literary 
idea—came to him and he returned to 
Keokuk. The Saturday Post, a Keokuk 
weekly, was a prosperous sheet giving 
itself certain literary airs. He was in 
favor with the management, of which 
George Rees was the head, and it had oe- 
curred to him that he could send letters 
of his travels to the Post—for a con- 
sideration. He may have had a still 
larger ambition; at least the possibility 
of a book seems to have been in his con- 
sciousness. Rees agreed to take letters 
irom him at five dollars each, good pay- 
ment for that time and place. The young 
traveler, jubilant in the prospect of re- 
ceiving money for his writings, now made 
another start, this time by way of Quincy, 
Chicago, and Indianapolis, according to 
his first letter in the P’ost.* 

This letter is dated Cincinnati, No- 
vember 14, 1856, and it is not a promis- 
ing literary production. It was written 
in the exaggerated dialect then regarded 
as humorous, and while here and there 
are flashes of the undoubted Mark Twain 
type, they are few and far between. A 
brief extract from it, as characteristic 
as any, will serve: 

‘I went down one night to the rail- 
road office there, purty close onto the 
Laclede House, and bought about a quire 
0’ yaller paper, cut up into tickets—one 
for each railroad in the United States, 
I thought, but I found out afterwards 
that the Alexandyia and Boston Air Line 
was left out—and then got a baggage 
feller to take my trunk down to the boat, 
where he, spilled it out on the levee, 
bustin’ it open and shakin’ out the con- 
tents, consisting of ‘ guides’ to Chicago, 
and ‘ guides’ to Cincinnati, and travelers’ 
guides, and all kinds of sich books, not 
excepting a ‘guide to heaven,’ which last 
ain’t much use to a feller in Chicago, I 
kin tell you. Finally, that fast packet 
quit ringing her bell and started down 
the river—but she hadn’t gone mor’n a 
mile till she ran clean up on top of a 
sand-bar, whar she stuck till plum one 
o’clock, spite of the Captain’s swearin’ 
and they had to set the whole crew to 
cussin’ at last afore they got her off.” 

This is humor, we may concede, but 


* Supplied by Thomas Rees of the Spring- 
field, Illinois, Register, son of the George 
Rees named, 
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of an early American 
type which a_ little 
later would have its 
flower in Nasby and 
Artemus Ward. Only 
eareful examination 
reveals in it a hint of 
the later Mark Twain. 
The letters were sign¢ d 
‘Snodgrass,’ and 
there are but two of 
them. They are main 
ly important in that 
they are the first of 
his contributions that 
have been preserved ; 
also, the first for which 
he received a eash 
return. 

He secured work at 
his trade in Cincin- 
nati at the printing 
office of Wrightson & 
Company, and remain 
ed there until April, 
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taste, and inspired in ‘ 
him certain views and 
philosophies which he never forgot. He 


lodged at a cheap boarding - hous 
filled with the usual commonplace people 

with one exception. This exception was 
a long, lank, unsmiling Scotchman named 
Macfarlane, who was twice as old as 
Clemens and wholly unlike him; without 
humor or any comprehension of it. Yet, 
the common plane of intel- 
lect, the two became friends. 


Macfarlane had _ books, 


histories, 


meeting on 


serious books: 
philosophies, and __ scientific 
works; also a Bible and a dictionary. 
Ile had studied these and knew them by 
heart. He was a direct and diligent 
talker, and a_ veritable storehouse of 
abstruse knowledge, a living dictionary, 
and a thinker and philosopher besides. 
He had at least one vanity: the claim 


that he knew every word in the English 
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Young 

discover a 

word that Macfarlane could not define. 
Macfarlane 


ipon deep end 


dictionary, and he made it good. 


Clemens tried repeatedly t 


never tired of discoursing 
grave matters. This 
Seotch philosopher did not always reflect 
the conclusions of othe rs; he had spec 
ulated deeply and strikingly on his own 
account That was some time befor 
Darwin and Wallace gave out their con- 
clusions on the descent of man—yet Mac 
farlane was already advancing a similar 
philosophy. 

Those were long, fermenting discourses 
that young Samuel Clemens listened to 
Macfarlane’s room, and 
Mark Twain 


and his philosophies will recognize that 


that winter in 
those who knew the real 


those evenings left 
him for life. 
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Cun Stories of the 
Unknown Onantity 


By Genry van Dyke 


The Ripening of the Fruit 


HE righteousness of Puramitra was notorious, and it was 


ca evident to all that he had immense faith in his gods. He 
an was as strict in the performance of his devotions as in the 
ay payment of his debts, nor was there any altar, whether of Brahma, 
. or of Vishnu, or of Shiva, at which he failed to offer both prayers 
yey and gifts. He observed the rules of religion and of business with 
te, admirable regularity, and enjoyed the reputation of one whose 
Sk conduet was above reproach. 

Si. But, being a self-contained man, he had not the love of the little 
ine children of the village, to whom he often gave sweetmeats and 
aah teys; and being a very prosperous man, he was not without rivals 
Rata and detractors, who liked his prosperity the less the more they 
M marveled at it. This was displeasing to Puramitra, though he 
AR thought it beneath him to show it. 


“Tf all were known!” said some people, wagging their heads 
sagely, as if they were full of secret and disereditable information. 

“Tf we only had his Inck,” said others, sighing. 

But when Puramitra heard of these things he said, “ The 
fruits of earth ripen by the will of Heaven, and the harvest is on 
the lap of the gods.” 





So saying, he made the sign of reverence, and went his way 
calmly to a certain place in his garden, where he was accustomed 
to practise the virtue of meditation and to review his inmost 





thoughts. 


“ax: Now the inmost thoughts of Puramitra were in the shape of 
ee wishes and strong desires; for which reason, being a religious man, 
o's 


~*~) he often called them prayers. They were concerned chiefly with 
me himself. And next to that, with two others: Indranu, his friend, 
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Sut the motions of friendship are quiet and slow, and much 
the same from day to day; whereas the motions of hatred are quick 
and stirring, and changeful as the colors on a serpent. So Pura- 
mitra came to think less and less of his friend, and more and more 
of his enemy. Every day he returned at sundown to the quiet 
place in the garden, where an orange-tree shaded his favorite seat 
with thick, glossy leaves, and surrendered himself to those medita- 
tions in which his desires were laid bare to his gods. 

At first he gave a thought to Indranu, who had helped him, and 
served him, and always spoken well of him; and this thought he 
called love. Then he gave many thoughts to Vishnamorsu, who 
had opposed him, and thwarted him, and mocked him with bitter 
words and laughter; and these thoughts he called just indignation. 
He reflected upon the many misdeeds and offenses of his enemy 
with a grave and serious passion; he considered curiously the 
various punishments which these misdemeanors must merit at the 
hand of Heaven, such as poverty and pain and disgrace and death, 
and, after that, all the different degrees of damnation; he turned 
them over in his mind like a hollow ball with a hundred rings 
carved within it, and they played one into another smoothly and 
intricately, and at the center of the rings a little black figure with 
the face of Vishnamorsu writhed and twisted. 

While Puramitra meditated thus upon the justice of the gods 
and the ill-deserts of his enemy, the tree grew and flourished above 
him from week to month and from month to year, spreading out 
its arms to hide and befriend his devotions. The white flowers 
hloomed and faded with heavy fragrance. The pale-green fruits 
formed and fell from the tree before their time. But of all their 
many promises one persisted, clinging to the lowest bough, rounding 
and ripening among the dark leaves with strange flame and luster- 
a fiery globe, intense and perfect as Puramitra’s thought of his 
enemy. 
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“You meditate much, my son,” said a Brahman who knew him 
well and sometimes visited his garden. 

“ Holy one,” he answered, “I pray.” 

“For what?” asked the Brahman. 

“That the divine will may be done in all ways and upon all 
things,” replied Puramitra. 

“Then why have you been at pains to poison your tree?” asked 
the Brahman. 

“T did not know,” said the man, “that I had done anything to 
the tree.” 

“Look,” said the Brahman. and he touched the fruit with the 
end of his staff. A drop oozed from the saffron globe, red as blood; 
and where it fell the grass withered as if a flame had scorched 
it. Then the heart of Puramitra leaped up within him, for he 
knew that his inmost thoughts had passed into the course of nature 
and fructified upon the tree. 
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TWO STORIES OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 








“Most excellent Brahman,” said he, with great humility, “the 
fruits of earth ripen by the will of Heaven.” 

“ For whom is this one intended?” asked the Brahman. 

“ Holiness,” said Puramitra, “it is on the lap of the gods.” 

So the Brahman pursued his way, and Puramitra his meditations. 

The next day he ordered an open path made through his gardens 
for the pleasure and comfort of the neighbors. The glistening 
fruit hung above the path, ripe and ruddy. 

“Tt is on the lap of the gods,” thought Puramitra; “if the evil- 
doer stretches forth his hand to it, the justice of Heaven will ap- 
pear.” So he hid among the bushes at nightfall, and expected 
the event. 

A man crept slowly along the path and stayed beneath the tree. 
His face was concealed by a cloak; but the watcher said, “I shall 
know him by his actions, for my enemy will not respect that which 
is mine.” Now the man was thinking shame and scorn of th« 
rich owner of the garden, and despising the prosperity of wiles 
and wickedness. So he hated and contemned the fruit, saying to 
himself, “God forbid that I should touch anything that belongs 
to the wretch Puramitra.” And the path grew darker. 

Soon after came another man, walking with uncovered head 
but his face could not be discerned because of the shadow. And 
the watcher said, “ Now we shal] see what the gods intend.” The 
man went freely and easily, without eare, and when he came to 
the fruit he put out his hand and took it, saying to himself, “ The 
benevolent Puramitra will be glad that I should have this, for he 
is good to all his friends.” So he ate of the fruit, and fell at the 
foot of the tree. 

Then Puramitra came running, and lifted up the dead man, and 
looked upon his face. And it was the face of his friend, the well 
beloved Indranu. 

So Puramitra wept aloud, and tore his hair, and his heart went 
black within him. And Vishnamorsu, returning through the gar- 
den by another path, heard the lamentable noise, and came near, 
and laughed. But the Brahman, passing homeward, looked upon 
the three, and said, “ The ways of the gods are secret; but the hap- 
piest of these is Indranu.” 













































Che Return of the Charm 
I 


“Nor I,” eried John Harcourt, pulling up in the moon-silvered 
mist and clapping his hand to his pocket, “not a groat! Stay, 
here is a crooked sixpence of King James that none but a fool 
would take. The merry robbers left me that for luck.” 

Dick Barton growled as he turned in his saddle. “We must 























THE WHOLE HOUSE WAS AWAKE AND ASTIR AT THEIR COMING 
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nia, ‘ : : ‘3 cro) 
is ride on, then, till we find a cousin to loan us a few pounds, Sir Cae 
3 Empty-purse fares ill at an inn.” 2," 
aaP “By my sore seat,” laughed Harcourt, “we'll ride no farther ey 
Jee, to-night. Here we light, at the sign of the Magpie in the Moon. as. 
est The rogues of Farborough Cross have trimmed us well; the honest vgs 
Pb folk of Market Farborough shall feed us better!” 

Os “For a crooked sixpence!” grumbled Barton. “ Will you beg 


sy our entertainment like a pair of landlopers, or will you take it by 
aoa = force like our late friends on the road?” 

“ Neither,” said Harcourt, “ but in the fashion that befits gentle- 
“2 men—with a bold face, a gay tongue, and a fine coat well carried. 
A Remember, Dick, look up, and no sniveling! Tell your ill-fortune 
K3 )6aand you bid for more. *Tis Monsieur Debonair that owns the 
tavern.” 


eS Their lusty shouts brought the hostler on the trot to take their 


‘> steaming horses, and the landlord stood in the open door, his broad 
face a welcome to such handsome guests. They entered as if the 
place belonged to them, and called for the best it contained as if it 
were just good enough. The whole house was awake and astir with 
their coming. The smiling maids ran to and fro; the rusties in 
es the long room stared and admired: the table was spread with a 
a fair cloth and loaded with a smoking supper; and afterward there 
were pots of ale for all the company, and a song with a chorus. 
The landlord, with his thumbs in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, 
patted himself to see his business go so merrily. But the land- 
lady came to the door, now and then, and looked in with anxious 





m eyes. 
gan “Mark the mistress,” whispered Barton; “ she has her suspicions.” 
ae “Her troubles,” answered Harcourt, “and that I relish not. I 
22 will have all happy around me, else my spirit sinks and the game 
Reig = is lost. I'll talk with her. 

oes He beckoned her to his side with a courteous gesture. 

ras) “ A famous supper, Mistress,” said he, “but your face is too 
ae downeast for the maker of such a masterpiece. What is it that 
aH) ails you?” 


Ld. “Tt is my child,” she answered; “kind sir, my little Faith is 
OS ill of fever, and the physician has been called away. He has left 
‘<e her a draught, but she grows worse, and the fever holds her from 
hes 6s Sleep. It may be that you know something of the healing art.” 





a “As much as any man,” said Harcourt, confidently. “You see 
tA) «6s in me, despite my youth, a practitioner of the oldest school in the ia 
xy world, a disciple of Galen’s grandfather. Let me go with you to je 
° . ” ae: 
Ap look at the child. vs 
“ax The little girl lay in a close room. Her curls were tangled on ‘\ 
Be ~ . ° . 
oop the pillow and her thin, brown arms tossed on the hot counterpane. Ap 
50%. . . es se 
tx% = By her side was a glass of some dark medicine, and her black eyes Sr 
5 . Ve.’ 
ee held more of rebellion than of fever as she gazed at the stranger. Pd 
nD ‘ r . : oj 2 
Cae He leaned over her with a smile, smoothing her wrists lightly, Ap 
‘> ‘pA 
fi ao 
ee Ao 
Aor Ne Nn, © cE ARE ACER, Behe PRR LSI STA “Ga 
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ie . : . 
ee sound of the singing below came through the door ajar, and the 
vat. child listened to her visitor as if he were telling her a wonder- 
ey: ful tale. 
ite “Open the window,” he said, after a while, to the mother, pulling 
maf = the sheet softly over the child’s shoulders, “the air to-night is full 
Pas a . o 
oe of silver threads which draw away the fever.” 

ee nl . 
fas Then he threw the black draught out of the window. And the 
ed ° . : ; , ; 
M40 child, watching him, laughed a little. 
Fe “It is the wrong medicine,” said he. “ Bring me paper and pen.” 
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He wrote by the light of the flickering candle, hiding the words 
with his other hand: Fortune favor Faith. 

Then he slipped the crooked sixpence into the paper, folded it 
carefully, tucking the ends one into the other, and marked it with 
a cross. 

“Told it tight,” he said to the child, closing the fingers of her 
right hand upon the little packet. “It will let you into the Garden 
of Good Dreams. And now your carriage is ready, and now your 
horses are trotting, gently, gently, quickly, softly, along the white 
moon-road, to the Land of Nod. Will you go—are you going— 
are you gone?” 

Her eyelids drooped and fell, and she turned on her right side 
with a sigh, thrusting her brown fist under the pillow. Harcourt 
drew the mother to the door. 

“Tlush,” he whispered; “leave the window wide. Your Faith 
holds an ancient potent charm, thousands of years old, better than 
all medicines. Do not speak of it to any one. If you open it, you 
will lose it. Let her sleep with it so, and bring it me on the 
morrow.” 

In the morning, when the landlord had served breakfast with 
his own hands, Harcourt called boldly for the bill; and Barton 
stared at him, but the landlord was confused. 

“My wife,” he stammered—“ you must excuse her, gentlemen, 
nothing will do but she must speak with you herself about the 
reckoning. Ill go call her.” 

She came with a wonder of gladness in her face, and the little 
girl clinging to a fold of her mother’s dress by the left hand and 
pressing the other brown fist close to her neck. 

“You see,” said the mother. “She is well! Run, Faith, and 
kiss the gentleman’s hand. Oh, sir, there can be no talk of payment 
between us—-we are deep in your debt; but if my child might keep 
this ancient potent charm?’ 

he question hung in her voice. Harcourt delayed a moment, 
as if in doubt, before he answered, smiling: 

“T am loath to part from it,” he said, at last, “ but since she has 
proved it, let her keep it and believe in it for good—never for evil. 
Come, little Faith, kiss me good-by—no, not on the hand!” 
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“T like it not,” said Barton, shaking his head; “you go too far, 
Jack. You put a deception on these simple folk.” 

“Who knows?” laughed Harcourt. “ At least I have done them 
no harm. We leave them happy and ride on. How far to your 
nearest cousin ?” 





II 2 

“The next case is a strange one,” said Sir Richard Barton, Sh 

Justice of the Peace, sitting on the bench by his friend, the famous 3 

Judge who was holding court for Market Farborough. > ih 

“ How is it strange?” asked the Judge, whose face showed ruddy Sie! 

and strong beneath his white wig. $14 

“Tt is an accusation of witchcraft,” answered Sir Richard, “and San 

* “ape bag ook 
‘ POR that is a serious thing in these days. Yet it seems the woman has a 3 

3 “22 = good heart and harms nobody.” 


“ Beneficent witchcraft!” said the Judge—* that is a rarity in- 
deed. What do you make of it?” 

“T am against all superstition,” said Sir Richard, solemnly; 
“it brings disorder. For religion we have the clergy, and for 
justice the lawyers, and for health the doctors. All outside of that 
partakes of license and unreason.” 

“Yet outside of that,” mused the Judge, “there are things that 
neither clergy nor lawyers nor doctors can.explain. Tell me, what 
do people think concerning this witch?” 

“The strict and godly folk,” answered Sir Richard, “ reckon her 
a scandal to the town and an enemy of religion. They are of 
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: opinion that she should be put away, whether by hanging or drown- 
P| ing, or by shutting her in a madhouse. But many poor people 
. ; have an affection for her, because she his helped them.” 
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) : “2 Sir Richard looked at him keenly. “I can better tell,” said he, nea 
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. Re her, the eyes of the Judge were fixed curiously upon the prisoner : 
ERS at the bar, as if he sought for something forgotten. cS 
2 Tall and dark, with sunburned face and fearless eyes, she stood $58 
quietly while her way of life was told; her dwelling, since the ne i 
: 4 death of her parents, in a cottage on the heath beyond the town; BAe 
' " ron her comings and goings among the neighbors; her wonderful cures ; 
: ae of sick animals and strange diseases, but especially of little chil- 
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her cure, saying that it was beyond her power. The doctor was 
bitter against her, as an unlawful person; and the parson con- 
demned her, though she came often to church; “ for,” said he, “the 
Scripture commands us, ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’ ” 

The face of the Judge was troubled. “ Tell me,” he said, leaning 
forward and speaking gravely, “are you a witch?” 

“ Not for evil, my Lord,” answered the woman, simply, “but I 
have a healing gift.” 

“How do you work your cures?” he asked. “What do you to 
the children ?” 
“I open the windows of the room where they lie,” she answered. 
The face of the Judge relaxed, and his eyes twinkled kindly. 


“ And then?” said he. 
“T throw the medicine out of the window and tell the children 
a tale of the Garden of Good Dreams.” 


“Ts that all?” said the Judge, shading his face with his hand. 

“No, my Lord,” replied the woman. “ When the children are 
near to sleep, I put my charm in their hands.” 

“ Whence had you this charm?” he said. “ And what is it?” 

“YT pray your Lordship,” cried the woman, “ask me not, for I 
can never tell.” 

“ Let me see it,” said the Judge, with a smile. 

So the woman, trembling and reluctant, drew a dark-red ribbon 
from her breast, and at the end of it a packet of fine linen bound 
closely with white silk. She laid it before the Judge. He broke 
the silken thread and unrolled the linen, fold after fold, until he 
came to a yellow piece of paper with writing on it, and in the 
paper a crooked sixpence of King James. 

The coin and the scrap of paper lay in his hand as he looked 
up and met the shrewd, questioning eyes of Sir Richard. 

“ Yes,” answered the Baron Harcourt in a low voice, “ you have 
seen the coin before, and now you may read what is written on 
the paper.” 

“Now I know,” said Sir Richard, shaking his head, “ what 
charm you gave to the woman and her child forty years ago. Was 
I not right? It was a deception.” 

“Who knows?” said the Baron Harcourt, cheerfully. “It has 
worked well to-day. Fortune has favored Faith.” 


He turned to the clerk. “Make record that this case is dis- 
missed for want of evidence against the accused. The woman has 
done no harm. The court is adjourned.” 

“And my charm,” said the woman, eagerly—“ oh, my Lord, you 
will give me back my charm ?” 

“That I must keep for you,” he said, with kindness, as to a 
child. “But you may still open the windows, and throw out the 
medicine, and tell the children of the Garden of Good Dreams. 
Trust me, that will work wonders.” 
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NE of the most curious facts 
about such infeetious diseases as 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, and 

pneumonia is that they are “ self- 
limited.” That is to say, they terminate 
presently in either the death or the re- 
covery of the patient. They do not be- 
come chronie and drag out an indefinite 
existence. 

Every one knows nowadays that the 
contagious diseases in question are caused 
by the development of minute germs in 
the system. But this knowledge makes 
the self-limited character of the diseases 
more puzzling rather than less so. Cer- 
tain living germs are, as it were, sown— 
earried by the air or in food or drink— 
upon one tissue or another of the organ- 
ism. They find lodgment in mouth or 
throat or lungs or intestinal tract, and 
forthwith begin to multiply and develop 
prodigiously. The micro-organisms them- 
selves or the poisonous products of their 
growth pass into the blood and other 
fluids of the body, and interfere with 
the normal functions of the organs. The 
evidences of this derangement constitute 
the symptoms of disease — diphtheria, 
measles, smallpox, cholera, plague, ac- 
cording to the particular kind of germ 
that is present. 

For a time the germs seem to have 
everything their own way. They have 
found the soil precisely adapted to their 
growth and well-being. They multiply 
so rapidly that there are presently billions 
on billions of them in the patient’s sys- 
tem. 

Then the odd thing happens. The 
germs seem to begin to lose their pro- 
creative power. Whereas they were mul- 
tiplying at geometrical ratio, they now 
begin to decrease. Race suicide threatens 
them. They can no longer thrive in the 
system of their host. Presently they 
vanish altogether. So far as that par- 
ticular territory—the body of that par- 
ticular patient—is concerned, they are 


The Struggle for Immunity 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 


an extinct race. Even if new recruits 
are introduced from the outside world 
they promptly perish. The patient has 
not only recovered from the disease, as 
the saying is, but he is free from im- 
mediate danger of reinfection with that 
disease. In the current phraseology, he 
is “ immune.” 

The bald facts just stated are familiar 
and indisputable enough. But how ex- 
plain them? Why should not the germs 
that once find comfortable and hospitable 
lodgment in the body of a given patient 
continue to thrive indefinitely, so long 
as the patient lives? The germs them- 
selves retain vitality enough. If ever 
so few of them are transferred to the 
body of another individual, they multiply 
abundantly; whereas if they had re- 
mained in the body of their original host, 
who is now acquiring “immunity,” they 
must have perished miserably, leaving no 
issue. But why? 

No other question, perhaps, could put 
us so closely in touch with the newest 
aspects of medical science as does this. 
If the puzzle of immunity could >e fully 
and explicitly solved, it would appear as 
if the weapons would be in hand for the 
complete conquest of all contagious or 
germ diseases. Hence the subject has 
received an enormous amount of atten- 
tion from hosts of experimenters and 
theorizers all over the world. It would 
be going much too far to say that com- 
plete and final success has as yet at- 
tended their efforts; but many highly 
interesting and important results have 
been achieved, as we shall see. 

The earliest clue to one aspect at least 
of the problem of immunity was given 
by the classical researches of Elie Metch- 
nikoff, of the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 
His studies had to do with the white 
blood corpuscles. Every one who has 
ever viewed a drop of blood through a 
microscope will recall that there were to 
be seen in the midst of the flood of red 
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blood corpuscles a certain number of 
larger bodies of somewhat irregular 
shape, practically colorless, that seemed 
to be endowed with the power of move- 
ment. These are the white corpuscles, 
or leucocytes. ‘They have been familiar 
to physiologists since the first micro- 
scopic lenses were made, but their func- 
tion had been an utter mystery. It 
was early learned that the red corpuscles 
are the carriers of oxygen. But what 
useful purpose the white corpuscles 
subserve no one had been able to 
surmise. 

Metchnikoff turned his microscope on 
this interesting but mysterious corpuscle, 
and watched its activities under varying 
cireumstances and conditions. And he 
was presently able to report that he had 
detected the leucocytes in the act of de- 
vouring all manner of foreign particles 
that chanced to come into their neigh- 
borhood as they floated about in the blood 
stream. These foreign particles in- 
cluded, among other things, the organ- 
isms called bacteria. These tiny but 
highly important particles were seen to 
be taken into the bodies of the leucocytes 
and presently dissolved or digested. 
Moreover, even though the bacteria were 
disease-engendering species, they seemed 
to produce no ill effect upon the leu- 
cocytes. 

Thus it appeared that at least one 
function of the white blood corpuscle is 
to act as a seavenger in the blood—a 
sort of department-of-health officer keep- 
ing guard over the hygienic conditions 
of the blood, and promptly using its ef- 
forts to remove any noxious foreign sub- 
stances that obtrude themselves into that 
all-important highway. 

In token of this important function, 
Metchnikoff rechristened the scavengers 
with the appropriate title phagocytes 
(eaters of cells); and their function of 
seavengering has since been spoken of 
as phagocytosis. 

It has long been a familiar observation 
of the surgeon that whenever there is 
local injury to the tissues—say an abra- 
sion or an incised wound—the white 
blood corpuscles gather in great numbers. 
Their bodies, indeed, make up the chief 
bulk. of the familiar exudate known as 
pus—an exudate once regarded as the un- 
avoidable concomitant of a wound, but 


now rendered far less familiar by the 
use of antiseptics. 

Just why the leucocytes gathered at a 
wound in such numbers had never been 
understood. But now it seemed clear 
that their presence is exactly comparable 
to the presence of an army at a port 
subject to foreign invasion by a hostile 
host. They are Nature’s body of warriors 
to fight off the invading hosts of bacteria, 
which always gather and flourish on an 
abraded surface that is not protected 
from their encroachments. The object 
of antiseptic dressings, with which every 
one is now familiar, is to shut out this 
host of noxious bacteria. In proportion 
as the dressings effect this purpose, there 
remains no need to aggregate leucocytes 
at the seat of war; and in point of fact, 
the absence of pus shows that they are 
not called upon when the modern method 
of surgical treatment has rendered them 
superfluous. 

The external dressing applied by the 
modern surgeon has in effect warded off 
the enemy, just as a line of submarine 
torpedoes or coast batteries off New York 
Harbor might keep an invading naval 
force at a distance, making it unneces- 
sary to call on our land forces. 

Obviously, then, antiseptic methods 
have greatly restricted the réle of the 
leucocyte so far as surgical wounds are 
concerned. But surgery deals with only 
one aspect of the problem. There re- 
main the channels of nose, mouth, throat, 
lungs, and digestive tracts through which 
other hosts of noxious bacteria may make 
their way into the system—producing 
such diseases as diphtheria, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, cholera, and 
the like. So quite enough work remains 
for the army of phagocytes even if 
surgical injuries were rendered bacteri- 
ally innocuous. 

We may picture the gallant host of 
leucocytes as being called upon to police 
every blood channel in the body, lying 
in wait to seize on tubercle bacillus or 
cholera vibrio or pneumococcus, as neces- 
sity may arise. It was at one time 
thought that the entire course of an 
acute infectious disease might be pict- 
ured as a war within the organism 
fought to the bitter end between invading 
hosts of bacteria and loyal hosts of 
phagocytic leucocytes. 
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If the invaders proved too numerous 
or too powerful, their victory would be 
recorded in the death of the patient in 
whose body the battle went on. If, on 
the other hand, the protective host proved 
adequate to its military function, its 
victory would be recorded in the final 
annihilation (by eating!) of the invad- 
ing army. The contest would then be 
recorded as an unsuccessful invasion, and 
the patient’s system, freed from its ene- 
mies, would be restored to health. 

The extreme tangibility of this picture 
of disease gave it peculiar interest. 
There is always a_ satisfaction about 
explanations of physical phenomena that 
can be clearly visualized. The battle of 
the leucocytes could not only be clearly 
pictured in imagination; it could be 
actually witnessed under the microscope. 
So Metchnikoff’s explanation of the 
rationale of resistance to infectious dis- 
eases found instant popularity. 

jut presently experiments and observa- 
tions were made that tended to show 
that the phenomena of phagocytes are 
not quite so all-comprehending in im- 
portance as had at first been supposed. 
A clue to new vistas of knowledge was 
found in certain facts revealed by the 
experiments of Professor George H. F. 
Nuttall, the American now famous as the 
Quick Professor of Zoology at Cam- 
bridge University, England, and of the 
German pathologist, Professor Biichner. 
These experiments show that, even if 
all the leucocytes are removed from a 
portion of the blood, there remain in 
the clear blood serum properties that 
antagonize noxious bacteria and cause 
their death. 

Just what the nature of these prop- 
erties might be was not known. But 
their existence was made manifest by 
results. Bacteria placed in the clear 
blood serum were seen to lose their power 
of propagation and presently to die, 
somewhat as an army might be overcome 
by an invisible noxious gas. 

Serum having this property was said 
to be bactericidal or anti-bacterial; and 
it was obvious that here were fields open 
to investigation that lie beyond the 
province of the germ-devouring leucocyte. 
Many experimenters set about investi- 
gating the conditions under which the 
blood serum takes on bactericidal prop- 
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erties, and for the moment the leucocyte 
was well-nigh forgotten. 

Almost simultaneously the limitations 
of the leucocyte were suggested in an- 
other way through study of two important 
diseases which are due to the invasions 
of germs, but in which the germ does 
not to any considerable extent enter the 
blood of the patient, contenting itself 
with forming a colony on some surface 
or just beneath the skin, and secreting a 
poison that is absorbed into the blood 
stream or taken up by the nerve plasma. 
The diseases in question are tetanus and 
diphtheria. 

The germs of diphtheria, as every one 
knows, lodge of a preference in the 
throat, where they multiply and form a 
whitish exudate. They do not, as a rule, 
spread over a very wide territory, even 
if not opposed, and they do not tend to 
enter the blood. 

Similarly the germs of tetanus form 
a small colony just beneath the surface 
of the skin—as from the puncture of a 
nail or a small local wound—and the 
specific poison the production of which 
is incidental to that growth seems to be 
taken up by the nerves and to find its 
way slowly up the nerve tubes till it 
reaches the centers in the spinal cord 
and brain, when its effects are made 
manifest in a derangement of function- 
ing that affects the entire organism. 

Now here, in each case, would seem 
to be an ideal opportunity for the leu- 
coeyte to attack the localized invading 
host and destroy it promptly, thus pre- 
venting all trouble. No doubt this is 
often done. Not every person in whose 
throat the diphtheria bacillus lodges 
develops the disease diphtheria. But in 
certain cases either the germs come in 
such overwhelming numbers or are so 
sluggishly met that they gain a foothold, 
and send out their poison into the blood. 

Let us assume the case of a patient 
into whose blood stream a portion of the 
poison generated by a colony of diph- 
theria bacilli has been secreted. This 
poison appears to be a sort of ferment. 
As it comes in contact with the tissues 
it sets up an abnormal action that dis- 
organizes the functioning, causing the 
phenomena of fever, and, if not com- 
bated, ultimately so deranging and de- 
stroying the tissues as to cause the death 
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of the patient. But as this ferment is 
an invisible secretion, known only by its 
effect, it is obvious that it cannot be 
combated either by (a) the phagocytic 
functioning of the leucocytes, or (b) the 
germ-destroying (bactericidal) property 
of the blood serum. 

Stated otherwise, it is no longer the 
destruction of a bacillus that is in ques- 
tion in the main blood channels, but the 
antagonizing of an invisible poison dis- 
solved in the blood. 

Every one knows that a way has been 
found to counteract this poison; and per- 
haps most readers associate the remedy 
with the name of the famous German, 
Dr. Behring, who first produced the anti- 
toxine that has robbed diphtheria of a 
large measure of its former terrors in the 
eye of the physician. It-is familiar 
knowledge also—for seldom has a scien- 
tific discovery gained wider vogue among 
the general public than this—that the 
diphtheria antitoxine is developed in the 
body of the horse through inoculating 
that animal repeatedly with small but 
increasing doses of the toxine developed 
by the diphtheria bacillus when grown 
in a culture medium. 

But it perhaps is not so generally 
known that the antitoxine thus produced, 
which acts so effectively when injected 
into the system of a natient suffering 
from diphtheria, has no power whatever 
to kill or injure the diphtheria germs 
themselves. On the contrary, these germs 
actually grow and thrive when placed in 
a tube of antitoxine! 

The action of antitoxine is, in other 
words, apparently a purely chemical one. 
A portion of antitoxine unites with and 
neutralizes a portion of toxine, rendering 
it harmless—just as a portion of baking- 
soda might unite with a portion of 
caustic hydrochloric acid to form the 
neutral and harmless compound known 
as common salt. 

But the case is quite different in such 
a disease as cholera, where the disease 
germs enter the blood, and in the main 
earry their poison in their bodies instead 
of secreting it. Here an antitoxine 
proper would not be sufficient. We must 
have an antidote that will kill and re- 
move the germs themselves. 

This is, of course, precisely the func- 
tion of the leucocytes. But the new 
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studies showed that the work of removing 
the bodies of noxious bacteria is not left 
to the unaided efforts of the phagocytes. 
Reference has already been made to the 
development of chemicals in the blood 
(bactericides) that kill the germs; it 
was presently discovered, largely through 
the investigations of Professor Pfeiffer, 
that the blood serum may contain chem- 
icals that not only kill the noxious bac- 
teria, but actually dissolve or digest them. 

Substances that produce this important 
effect are called bacteriolysins. The 
action of these anti-bacterial agents is 
obviously quite different from the action 
of antitoxines. Thus, if an animal is 
inoculated with cholera germs until it 
is immune to their poison, a portion of 
serum from that animal may kill the 
cholera germs in a culture tube without 
neutralizing the toxic nature of the 
poison that these germs have secreted in 
the tube; whereas, contrariwise, as we 
have seen, an antitoxine will neutralize 
the poison without killing the germ. 
Antitoxines and bactericides are there- 
fore distinct though allied agents, serving 
complementary functions in the fight 
against the noxious bacteria. 

Antitoxines, bactericides, and bacteri- 
olysins are sometimes spoken of as 
antibodies, and their various antidotal 
functions are pretty clearly defined. 
There are other chemicals, however, that 
may be coincidentally formed in the 
body cells and secreted into the blood 
serum in response to the attack of the 
disease germs that serve a somewhat 
more obscure purpose. These are the so- 
called agglutinins—chemicals so named 
because they possess the peculiar property 
of causing the bacteria that stimulate 
their production to clump together in 
masses (agglutinate) instead of moving 
about independently. 

Agglutination does not occur, however, 
in the blood stream of the patient, but 
only in the test tube of the experimenter. 
So the exact utility of the phenomena is 
not clear. That the agglutinins serve 
a useful purpose in the fight against the 
noxious germ we cannot doubt, but as 
yet we do not know just what that useful 
purpose is. 

In the mean time, however, study of 
the agglutinins is of great aid to the 
physician in the diagnosis of disease. 
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Thus if a small portion of blood serum 
of a person suffering from typhoid fever 
is added to a culture of typhoid-fever 
germs, the bacteria quickly become 
clumped together, or agglutinated; but 
this does not happe n in the presence of 
iealth. This 


test—which bears the name of the French 


serum of an individual in 


physician, Widal—is a valuable aid in 
the diagnosis of a suspected case ol 
typhoid fever. 

The discovery of one after another of 
these antidotal chemicals, all evoked in 
the tissues in response to the onslaught 
of noxious bacteria, and each serving an 
important function in the battle against 
disease, tended naturally to minimize 
more and more the importance of the 
white blood corpusel s, whose spectacular 
activities had at one time been supposed 
to be all-sufficient. 

But now came a series of new observa- 
tions that brought the leucocyte again 
to the fore. The observations were made 
by an English army surgeon, Dr. (now 
Sir) Almroth Wright, who was investi- 
gating that scourge of armies, typhoid 
fever, and endeavoring to find a means 
of rendering soldiers in India imnfiune 
to the disease. 

Studying the blood of typhoid patients 
microscopically, hi noted that white 
blood corpuscles will sometimes ingest 
the typhoid bacilli very sparingly, at 
other times with seeming avidity. From 
this he drew the conclusion that there 
is a something in the blood, which may 
be present in less or in greater quantity, 
which renders the bacilli more susceptibl 
to the attacks of the phagocytes. 

To this something he gave the name 
opsonin, a word coined from a Greek 
derivative signifying “ to make palatabl 
A long series of investigations convineed 
Wright and his chief associate, Captain 
Douglas, that opsonins are developed in 
the normal organism concomitantly with 
the development of antitoxines, bacteri- 
cides, bacteriolysins, and agglutinins in 
response to the irritation caused by bac- 
terial poisons. Opsonins constitute, in 
other words, yet another weapon elab- 
orated by the tissues of the body in the 
fight against disease germs. But they 
differ from the other chemical : 
that we have just been reviewing in that 
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their action is not merely complementary, 
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but directly auxiliary, to that of the 
leucoeyte. 

There has been some question as to 
whether the effect of the opsonins is 
explicable as having made the phagocytes 
more voracious, or as making the bacteria 
more susceptible. Metehnikoff and his 
followers were disposed to take the view 
that the opsonin stimulates the leu- 
cocytes; but the opinion of Wright, 
which has the balance of authority, is 
that the direct action of the opsonin is 
exerted on the bacteria. 

Bernard Shaw in a recent play makes 
a character—whose prototype is obviously 
Sir Almroth Wright 
fine an opsonin as “ what you butter the 


disease germs with to make your white 


himself—wittily de- 


blood corpuscles eat them”; and this 
whimsical definition may be accepted as 
graphically presenting the function of a 
highly important constituent of the blood 
serum about which the medical fraternity 
has been greatly exercised in recent years. 

The great importance of the opsonins, 
from a _ practical standpoint, depends 
ipon the fact that their relative aetivity 
furnishes an index to the resistant power 
of the patient against a given germ. The 
test is made in a very tangible way by 
counting the actual number of bacteria 
of a given species that a group of phag- 
oeytes in a quantity of blood serum will 
ingest in a given time. A “control,” or 
comparative, test is made with the blood 
serum of a normal individual. The firs 
fifty leucocytes that come to view in 
the microseopie field are observed, and 
the number of bacteria in the body of 
each (made visible by a_ differential 
stain) is counted. 

It must be understood that, according 
to theory, a leucocyte is powerless to 
ingest a single bacterium unless a cer- 
tain amount of opsonin is present. As 
the amount of opsonin increases, up to 
a certain point, the susceptibility of the 
bacteria to the predatory attacks of the 
leucocyte increases also. Moreover, a 
given opsonin acts only on a_ single 
species of bacterium. Leucocytes in a 
certain sample of blood may therefore 
he found to possess the power of ingest- 
ing, say typhoid bacilli, very readily, 
while ingesting much more sparingly the 
tuberecule bacilli found in equal abun- 
dance in the blood serum about them. 
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Such a blood would be said to have a 
high opsonie index for typhoid bacilli; 
a low opsonie index for tubercule bacilli. 

Though the opsonins that thus aid the 
white corpuscles in their attack on bac- 
teria are probably chemically distinct 
from antitoxines, bacteriolysins, and ag- 
glutinins, yet they are produced simul- 
taneously with these other protective 
bodies, and their presence is held to fur- 
nish a fair index to the abundance of 
these allied bodies. Hence the observa- 
tion of the opsonic index supplies a 
highly important means of testing at 
least approximately the anti - bacterial 
properties of the blood. 

It is by observing the opsonie index 
and its deviation day by day under in- 
fluence of treatment that Sir Almroth 
Wright has elaborated, along strictly 
scientific lines, his famous “ vaccine” 
treatment of a long list of bacterial dis- 
eases, beginning with typhoid fever, and 
including such familiar maladies as 
pneumonia, rheumatism, dysentery, in- 
fluenza, hay fever, boils, uleers, and com- 
mon colds. 

The theory on which this highly im- 
portant new method of treatment pro- 
ceeds is the assumption that the blood 
and tissues of the human organism con- 
tain normally a variable quantity of all 
the anti-bacterial bodies, and that the 
tissues will set about manufacturing 
more of these bodies in response to the 
influence of an invading host of germs. 
If the invading germs come in relatively 
small numbers, or if the response of the 
tissues of any given individual is pecul- 
iarly active and energetic, the invading 
host is promptly killed off and its poison 
neutralized by the joint action of the 
specific antitoxines, bactericides, agglu- 
tinins, and opsonins that are instantly 
engaged against it. So no symptoms of 
disease develop; and the person whose 
system has thus repelled invasion by a 
given germ is said to be “immune” to 
the disease which that germ would en- 
gender in an organism where its attack 
had been less promptly met. 

Similarly a person who has passed 
through an attack of a germ disease and 
finally come off victorious carries in his 
system a residual supply of anti-bacterial 
bodies, and hence is more or less per- 
manently immune; the fact of such im- 


munity to subsequent attacks of measles, 
scarlet fever, typhoid, etc., being familiar 
knowlelge. 

Sut it is not alone the susceptibility 
of the individual that determines the 
result when germs of a disease find en- 
trance into a human organism; much 
depends also upon the actual number of 
bacteria that come, and upon the par- 
ticular strain they represent. 

That numbers should count is easily 
comprehensible; but that individual bac- 
teria of the same species should differ 
in virulence seems not at first sight so 
explicable. Yet such is the fact. For 
example, Dr. Eyre reports experiments 
on rabbits in which twenty individual 
pneumococci (the germs of pneumonia) 
produced death more rapidly than one 
hundred thousand pneumococci identical 
in appearance but of another strain. 
Again the anthrax virus which Pasteur 
developed owes its efficiency to the “ at- 
tenuation ” of the virulence of the germs 
through cultivation under peculiar condi- 
tions in a test tube; and Pasteur’s treat- 
ment of rabies assumes the attenuation 
of the rabies virus through desiccation 
of*a portion of spinal cord (of a rabbit) 
in which the germs are lodged. 

The attenuated virus inoculated in 
proper quantity and in repeated doses 
sets up a response in the tissues which 
is not overwhelming, and the blood is 
presently saturated with anti-bacterial 
bodies in sufficient quantity to cope with 
more virulent strains of the germ in- 
troduced in whatever numbers—as from 
ordinary contagion. In other words, 
artificial immunity has been induced. 

It occurred to Wright that a similar 
condition of immunity might be induced 
by inoculating a patient with bacterial 
germs not “attenuated” in the Pas- 
teurian sense, but actually devitalized 
by heating. With the dead germs a 
certain amount of their specific toxine 
would be introduced; but the number of 
germs, and hence the quantity of their 
poison, could be controlled at the will 
of the operator; and the anti-bacterial 
response of the organism could be gauged 
through observation of the opsonic index. 
Thus the doses could be graded and re- 
peated at proper intervals, until the pa- 
tient’s opsonic index was so high as to 
indicate the presence of a sufficient quan- 
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tity of anti-bacterial elements in his 
blood to render him immune to the par- 
ticular disease in question. 

The first disease experimented 
was typhoid fever. Wright himself 
inoculated no fewer than four thousand 
India; and he 
supplied the British 
about four hundred 
anti - typhoid 

uth African war. An it 


with 


soldiers in gratuitously 


government with 
thousand doses of 
vaccine for use in the 


idividual is 


rendered immune to typhoid by three 
inoculations, the first containing 500,- 
000,000, and each sueceeding one 1,000,- 


These numbe rs 
it should be 
hordes of 
number to the en- 


000,000 typhoid bacilli. 
may seem alarming. Put 
explained that these incredible 
bacilli 


tire human population of the globe—find 


comparable in 


residence in a few drops of the serum. 
We may note that the 
inoculation was adopted by the 


anti typhoid 
German 
army, and that more recently it has been 
adopted for the 
gratifying results. But, 


American army with very 
be yond this, the 
applicaticns of the new method, its ex 
tension to the treatment of developed 
diseases, and the potentialities that have 
led to its characterization as the 

important of modern therapeutic meth- 
ods, are matters that fall outside the 
present paper. . It 
that the 
* vaccine 


most 


scope of the suffices 
for the present purpose 
of the use of this 
therapy ” are such as to support very 
truth of thé 

which its 


results 
so-called 
strongly the theory of im- 
munity 
founded. 

In conclusion we may 


upon application is 
summarize the 
findings of modern science as to the real 
meaning of immunity in some such terms 
as these: A person is immune to any 
given disease when his blood serum con- 
or has had developed in 
it artificially, a series of specific 


tains normally, 
chem- 


icals which, when called into action by 
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‘he intrusion of the disease germs, are 


able, acting jointly, (1) to neutralize the 
poison generated by the germs (anti- 
foxines); (2) to kill the germs them- 
me lves (bactericide Sj, and to remove them 
(3) dissolving them 


partly by (4) ag 


altogether partly by 
(bacteriolysins) and 
them 
fall prey to the white 


glutinating and (5) opsoniniz ing 
so that they readily 
blood corpuscles that are 


in the blood, 


For each specific 


always present 


disease germ, then, 
there may be at least five antidotes in 
the system. It follows that the 
ual who is immune to a score of well- 


known germ diseases would have in his 


individ 


blood serum at least a hundred different 


‘ ; 
chemicals whose presence there is mean- 


ingless, so far as we know, except as an 


anticipatory guard against the attack of 
the disease germs. 

The =e 
fere in any way with the normal function- 
Indeed, the most thor- 
oughly healthy individual would seem to 


chemicals appear not to inter- 
ing of the body. 
be one in whose system the most elab- 


antidotal bodies have 
“Tn time of peace pre- 


orate groups of 
been developed. 

is apparently the motto 
better, let us re- 
microbe-haunted world 


pare for war” 
of the organism. Or, 
flect that in the 
in which we perforce exist the organism 
is always at war with one host of enemies 
or another. It is only the large measure 
of immunity that each of us attains that 
modicum 
days with which 


permits any one to enjoy the 
healthy 
most of us are blessed. 

Our periods of health are not neces- 
sarily times when no bacteria assail us, 
those periods in which the 
aided by 
bacteriolysins, ag- 


of reasonably 


but merely 
blood 


bactericides, 


white corpuscles anti- 
toxines, 
glutinins, and opsonins—win their bat- 
tles so easily and decisively as to attract 


no notice whatever. 
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The Cock of the Walk 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


OWN the road, kicking up the 
dust, until he marched, soldier- 
wise, in a cloud of it, that rose 

and grimed his moist face, and added to 
the heavy, brown powder upon the way- 
side weeds and flowers, whistling a queer, 
tuneless thing, which vet contained 
definite sequences—the whistle of a bird 
rather than a boy—approached Johnny 
Trumbull, aged ten, small of his age, but 
accounted by his mates mighty. 

Johnny came of the best and oldest 
family in the village, but it was in some 
respects an undesirable family for a boy. 
In it survived, as fossils survive in ancient 
nooks and crannies of the earth, old traits 
of race, unchanged by time and environ- 
ment. Living in a house lighted by 
electricity, the mental coneeption of it 
was to the Trumbulls as the conception 
of candles; with telephones at hand, thes 


ly still conceived of messages 


Unconscious 
delivered with the old saving, “ Ride, 
ride,” ete., and relays of post-horses. 
They locked their doors, but still had 
latch-strings in mind. Johnny’s father 
was a physician, adopting modern meth- 
ods of surgery and prescription, yet his 
mind harked back to cupping and calomel, 
and now and then he swerved aside from 
his path across the field of the present 
into the future and plunged headlong, 
as if for fresh air, into the traditional 
past, and often with brilliant results. 
Johnny’s mother was a college grad- 
uate. She was the president of the 
woman’s club. She read papers savoring 
of such feminine leaps ahead that they 
were like gymnastics, but she walked 
homeward with the gait of her great- 
grandmother, and inwardly regarded her 
husband as her lord and master. She 
minced genteelly, lifting her quite- 
fashionable skirts high above very slen- 
der ankles, which were hereditary. Not 
a woman of her race had ever gone home 
on thick ankles, and they all had gone 
home. They had all been at home, even 


abroad—at home in the truest sens 
At the club, reading her inflammatory 
paper, Cora Trumbull’s real self remained 
at home intent ipon her mending, her 
dusting, her house economies. It was 
something remarkably like her astral 
body which presided at the club. 

As for her unmarried sister Janet, 
who was older and had graduated from 
a young ladies’ seminary instead of a 
college, whose early faney had been 


guided into the ladvlike ways of anti- 


Inacassars and pincushions and Wax 
flowers under glass shades, she was a 
straighter proposition. No. astral pre 
tensions had Janet. She stayed, body 


and soul together, in the old ways, and 
did not even pl ject her shadow out of 
them. There is seldom room enough for 
one’s shadow in one’s earliest way of 
life, but there was plenty for Janet’s. 
There had been a Janet unmarried in 
every Trumbull family for generations. 
That in some subtle fashion accounted 
for her remaining single. There had also 
heen an unmarried Jonathan Trumbull, 
and that accounted for Johnny’s old 
bachelor uncle Jonathan. Jonathan was 
a retired clergyman. He had retired be- 
fore he had preached long, because of 
doctrinal doubts, which were hereditary. 
He had a little, dark study in Johnny’s 
father’s house, which was the old Trum- 
bull homestead, and he passed much of 
his time there, debating within himself 
that matter of doctrines. 

Presently Johnny, assiduously kicking 
up dust, met his uncle Jonathan, who 
passed without the slightest notice. 
Johnry did not mind at all. He was 
used to it. Presently his own father ap- 
peared, driving along in his buggy the 
bay mare at a steady jog, with the next 


professional call quite clearly upon her 
equine mind. And Johnny’s father did 
not see him. Johnny did not mind that, 
either. He expected nothing different. 
Then Johnny saw his mother approach- 
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ing. She was coming tron the club away to another schor lL. and then | co ld 
meeting. She held up her silk skirts never whop any of you fellows.” 
high. as usual, and carried a nice litth Johnny Trumbull kicking up the dust, 


parcel of papers tied with ribbon. She himself dust-covered, his shoes, his little, 
also did not notice Johnny, who, how- queerly fitting dun suit, his cropped 
ver, out of sweet respect for his mother’s head, all thickly powd red, loved it. Le 


ice silk dress, stopped kicking up dust. sniffed in that dust like a grateful in 


be Mrs. Trumbull on the village street was cense. He did not st p dust-kicking 
really at home preparing a shortcake for when he saw his aunt Janet coming, for, 

supper. as he conside d, her old black frown was 

Johnny eved his mother’s faded but not worth the sacrifice. It was tru 

rather beautiful face, under the roses that she might see him. She sometimes 

. trimmed bonnet, with admiration and lid, if she were not reading a book as 
K tire absence of resentment. Then he she walked. It had always been a habit 
; walked on and kicked up the dust again. with the Janet Trumbulls to read im 
$ He loved to kick up the dust in summer, proving books when the ilked abroad 
the fallen leaves in autumn. and the lo-day Johnny sa with a quick glance 

snow in winter. Johnny was not a typ- of those sharp, black eves, so unlik 

: eal Trumbull. None of them had ever — the Trumbulls’, that his aunt Janet 


cared for simple amusements like that. was 1 ling Ls therefore expected 
Looking back for generations on his her to pass him without recognition, 
father and mother’s sid both had been and marched on kicking up the dust. 


Trumbulls, but very distantly related), But suddenly as he grew nearer th 


none could be discovered who in the least little, spry figure he was aware of a 


resembled Johnny. No 
dim blue eye ot retr 

spection and reflection 
had Johnny; no ten 
denev to tall slender 
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ness which would 
later bow ben ath the 
greater weight of the 
soul. Johnny was 
small. but wirv of 
ia build, and looked able 
to bear any amount of 
mental development 
without a lasting bend 


"end lh 


of his physical shoul- 
. 3 ders. Johnny had, at 
the early age of ten, 
whopped nearly every 
boy in school, but that 
was a secret of honor. 
It was well known in 
the school that, one 
the Trumbulls heard 
of it, Johnny could 
never whop. again. 
‘You fellows know,” 
Johnny had declared 
onee, standing over 
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his prostrate and 
whimpering foe, “ that 
I don’t mind getting 


whopped at home, but 
they might send me 





LOVED TO KICK UP THE DUST IN SUMMER 
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pair of gray eyes, before which waved 
protectingly a hand clad in a black silk 
ove, with dangling finger-tips, because 


it was too long, and it dawned swiftly 
upen nim that Aunt Janet was trying 
to shield her face from the moving col- 
umn of brown motes. He stopped kick- 
ing, but it was too late. Aunt Janet 
had him by the collar, and was vigorous- 
ly shaking him with nervous strength. 

‘You are a very naughty little boy,” 
declared Aunt Janet. “You should 
know better than to walk along the street 
raising so much dust. No well-brought- 
up child ever does such things. Who 
are your parents, little boy ?” 

Johnny perceived that Aunt Janet did 
not recognize him, which was easily ex- 
plained. She wore her reading-spectacles 
and not her far-seeing ones; besides, her 
reading-spectacles were obscured by dust, 
and her nephew's face was nearly oblit- 
erated. Aiso as she shook him his face 
was not much in evidence. Johnny dis- 
liked, naturally, to tell his aunt Janet 
that her own sister and brother-in-law 
were the parents of such a wicked little 
hoy. He therefore kept quiet and sub- 
mitted to the shaking, making himself as 
limp as a rag. This, however, exasper- 
ated Aunt Janet, who found herself en- 
cumbered by a dead weight of a little 
boy to be shaken, and suddenly Johnny 
Trumbull, the fighting champion of the 
town, the cock of the wa'k of the 
school, found himself being ignominious- 
ly spanked. That was too much. John- 
ny’s fighting blood was up. He lost all 
consideration for circumstances, he for- 
got that Aunt Janet was not a boy, that 
she was quite near being an old lady. 
She had overstepped the bounds of priv- 
ilege of age and sex, and an alarming 
state of equality ensued. Quickly the 
tables were turned. The boy became far 
from limp. He stiffened, then bounded 
and rebounded like wire. He butted, he 
parried, he observed all his famous tactics 
of battle, and poor Aunt Janet sat down 
in the dust, black dress, bonnet, glasses 
(but the glasses were off and lost), little 
improving book, black silk gloves, and 
all; and Johnny, hopeless, awful, irrev- 
erent, sat upon his aunt Janet’s plunging 
knees, which seemed the most lively part 
of her. He kept his face twisted away 
from her, but it was not from cowardice. 
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Johnny was afraid lest Aunt Janet should 
be too much overcome by the discovery 
of his identity. He felt that it was his 
duty to spare her that. So he sat still, 
triumphant but inwardly aghast. 

It was fast dawning upon him that 
his aunt was not a little boy. He was 
not afraid of any punishment which 
might be meted out to him, but he was 
simply horrified. He himself had vio- 
lated all the honorable conditions of war 
fare. He felt a little dizzy and ill, and 
ne felt worse when he ventured a hur- 
ried glance at Aunt Janet’s face. She 
was very pale through the dust, and her 
eyes were closed. Johnny thought then 
that he had killed her. 

He got up—the nervous knees were no 
longer plunging; then he heard a voice, 
a little girl-voice, always shrill, but now 
high pitched to a squeak with terror. It 
was the voice of Lily Jennings. She 
stood near and yet aloof, a lovely little 
flower of a girl, all white-sealloped frills 
and ribbons, with a big white-frilled hat 
shading a pale little face and covering 
the top of a head decorated with won- 
derful yellow curls. She stood behind a 
big baby-carriage with a pink-lined mus- 
lin canopy, and containing a nest of pink 
and white, but an empty nest.  Lily’s 
little brother’s carriage had a_ spring 
broken, and she had been to borrow her 
aunt’s baby-carriage, so that nurse could 
wheel little brether up and down the 
veranda. Nurse had a headache, and 
the maids were busy, and Lily, who was 
a kind little soul, and, moreover, imag- 
inative, and who liked the idea of push- 
ing an empty baby-carriage, had volun- 
teered to go for it. All the way she had 
been dreaming of what was not in the 
earriage. She had come directly out of 
a dream of doll twins when she chanced 
upon the tragedy in the road. 

“What have you been doing now, 
Johnny Trumbull?’ said she. She was 
tremulous, white with horror, but she 
stood her ground. It was curious, but 
Johnny Trumbull, with all his bravery, 
was always cowed before Lily. Once she 
had turned and stared at him when he 
had emerged triumphant but with bleed- 
ing nose from a fight, then she had 
sniffed delicately and gone her way. It 
had only taken a second, but in that 
second the victor had met moral defeat. 
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He looked now at her pale, really 
scared face, and his own Was as pale. He 
stood and kicked the dust until the swirl- 
ing column of it reached his head. 

“ That’s right,” said Lily; “stand and 
kick up dust all over 
me. What have you 
been doing ?” 
trem- 
bling so he could hardly 
stand. He stopped kick- 


ing dust. 


Johnny was 


killed 


your aunt?’ demanded 


“Have you 


Lily. It was monstrous, 
but she had a_ very 
dramatic imagination, 
and there was a faint 
hint of enjoyment in 
her tragic voice. 

“Guess she’s just 
choked by dust,” volun 
teered Johnny, hoarsely. 
He kicked the dust 
again. 

“That’s right,” said 
Lily. “If she’s choked 
to death by dust, stand 
there and choke her 
some more. You are 
a murderer, Johnny 
Trumbull, and my mam- 
ma will never allow me 
to speak to you again, 
and Madame will not 
allow you to come to 
school. And I see 
your papa driving up 
the street, and there is 
the chief policeman’s 
behind.’ 
Lily acquiesced entirely 


buggy just 
in the extraordinary co- 
incidence of the father 
and the chief of police 
appearing upon the 
scene. The unlikely seemed to her the 
likely. “ Now,” said _ she, cheerfully, 
‘you will be put in state prison and 
locked up, and then you will be put to 
death by a very strong telephone.” 
Johnny’s father was leaning out of his 
buggy looking back at the chief of police 
in his, and the mare was jogging very 


SUDDENLY HE 


slowly in a perfect reek of dust. Lily, who 
was, in spite of her terrific imagination, 
human and a girl, rose suddenly to 
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heights of pity and succor. “ They shall 
never take you, Johnny Trumbull,” said 
she. “I will save you.” 

Johnny by this time was utterly for- 
getful of his high status as champion 


4 


FOUND HIMSELF BEING IGNOMINIOUSLY SPANKED 


(behind her back) of Madame’s very 
select school for select children of a 
somewhat select village. He was forget- 
ful of the fact that a champion never 
cries, He cried, he blubbered; tears 
rolled over his dusty cheeks, making fur- 
IIe feared 
lest he might have killed his aunt Janet. 
Women, and not very young women, 


rows like plowshares of grief. 


might presumably be unable to survive 
such rough usage as very tough and at 
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the same time very limber little boys, 
and he loved his poor aunt Janet. He 
grieved because of his aunt, his parents 
his uncle, and, rather more particularly, 
because of himself. THe was quite sure 
that the policeman was coming for him. 
Logie had no place in his frenzied con- 
clusions. He did not consider how the 
tragedy had taken place entirely out of 
sight of a house, that Lily Jennings was 
the only person who had any knowledge 
of it. He looked at the masterful, fair- 
haired little girl like a baby. “ How?” 
sniffed he. 

For answer, Lily pointed to the empty 
baby-carriage. “Get right in,” she or- 
dered. 

Even in this dire extremity Johnny 
hesitated. “ Can’t.” 

“Yes, you ean. It is extra large. 
Aunt Laura’s baby was a twin when he 
first came, now he’s just an ordinary 
baby, but his carriage is big enough for 
two. There’s plenty of room. Besides, 
vou’re a very small boy, very sma!l of 
your age, even if you do knock all the 
other boys down and _ have murdered 
vour aunt. Get in. In a minute they 
will see you.” 


There was in reality no time to lose. 


HER THIS TIME SAID LILY 


Johnny did get in. In spite of the pro- 
visions for twins, there was none too 
much room, 

Lily covered him up with the fluffy 
pink and lace things, and seowled. ‘“‘ You 
hump up awfully,” she muttered Then 
she reached beneath him and snatched 
cut the pillow on which he lay, the baby’s 
little bed. She gave it a swift toss over 
the fringe of wayside bushes into a field. 
“Aunt Laura’s nice embroidered pil- 
low,” said she. “ Make yourself just as 
flat as you can, Johnny Trumbull.” 

Johnny obeyed, but he was obliged to 
double himself up like a jack-knife. 
Hlowever, there was no sign of him 
visible when the two buggies drew up. 
There stood a pale and frightened little 
girl, with a baby-carriage canopied with 
rose and lace, and heaped up with rosy 
and lacy coverlets, presumably sheltering 
a sleeping infant. Lily wes a very keen 
little girl. She had sense enough not 
to run. The two men, at the sight of 
Aunt Janet prostrate in the road, leaped 
out of their buggies. The doctor’s horse 
stood still, the policeman’s trotted away, 
to Lily’s great relief. She even could 
not imagine Johnny’s own father haling 
him away to state prison and the stern 
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Arm of Justice. She stood the fire of 
bewildered questions in the best and 
safest fashion. She wept bitterly, and 
her tears were not assumed. Poor little 
Lily was all of a sudden crushed under 
the weight of facts. There was Aunt 
Janet, she had no doubt, killed by her 
own nephew, and she was hiding the 
cuilty murderer. She had visions of 
state prison for herself. She watched 
fearfully while the two men bent over 
the prostrate woman, who very soon be- 
gan to sputter and gasp and try to sit up. 

“ What on earth is the matter, Janet?” 
inquired Doctor Trumbull, who was paler 
than his sister-in-law In fact, she was 
unable to look very pale on account of 
dust. 

“Ow,” sputtered Aunt Janet, cough- 
ing violently, “get me ip out of this 
dust, John. Ow!” 

“What was the matter?” 

“Yes, what has happened, madam?’ 
demanded the chief of police, sternly. 

‘Nothing,” replied Aunt Janet, to 
Lily’s and Johnny’s amazement. ‘ What 
do you think has happened? I fell down 
in all this nasty dust. Ow!” 

“What did you eat for luncheon, 
Janet?” inquired Doctor Trumbull, as 
he assisted his sister-in-law to her feet. 

“What I was a fool to eat,” replied 
Janet Trumbull, promptly. “ Cucumber 
salad, and lemon jelly with whipped 
cream.” 

“Enough to make anybody have in- 
digestion,” said Doctor Trumbull. “ You 
have had one of these attacks before, too, 
Janet. You remember the time you ate 
strawberry shorteake and ice-cream ?” 

Janet nodded meekly. Then she 
coughed again. “ Ow, this dust!” gasped 
she. “ For goodness’ sake, John, get me 
home where I can get some water and 
take off these dusty clothes or I shall 
choke to death.” 

“How does your stomach feel?” in- 
quired Doctor Trumbull. 

“Stomach is all right now, but I am 
just choking to death with the dust.” 
Janet turned sharply toward the police- 
man. “You have sense enough to keep 
still, I hope,” said she. “T don’t want 
the whole town ringing with my being 
such an idiot as to eat eucumbers and 
cream together, and being found this 
way.” Janet looked like an animated 
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creation of dust as she faced the chief 
of police. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he replied, bowing and 
scraping one foot, and raising more dust. 
He and Doctor Trumbull assisted 
rove off. Then the chief 


“overed that his own hors had 


Aunt Janet into the | wey, and they 
' " 


“ Did you see which way they went, sis?” 
he inquired ot Lily, and she pointed 
down the road, and sobbed as she did so. 

The policeman said something bad un- 
cle r his breath. then ady sed Lilv to run 
home to her ma, and started down the 
road. 

When he was out of sight. Lilv drew 
back the pink-and-white things from 
Johnny’s face. “Well, vy didn’t kill 
her this time,” said sh 

‘Why do you s’pose she didn’t tell all 
about it?” said Johnny, gaping at her. 

‘Tlow de I know? I suppose she was 
ashamed to tell how she had been fight- 
ing, mav lhe 4 

‘No, that was not why,” said Johnny, 
in a deep voice. 

“Why was it, then?” 

“i, bee” 

Johnny began to climb out of the baby- 
carriage. 

“What will she do next, then?’ asked 
Lily. 
“T don’t know,” Jvhnny — replied, 
gloomily. 

Ile was out of the carriage then, and 
Lily was readjusting the pillows and 
things. “ Get that nice embroidered pil 
low I threw over the bushes,” she ordered, 
crossly. Johnny obeyed. When she had fin- 
ished putting the baby-carriage to rights 
she turned upon poor little Johnny Trum- 
bull, and her face wore the expression of 
a queen of tragedy. “ Well,” said Lily 
Jennings, “I suppose I shall have to marr 
vou when I am grown up, after all this.” 

Johnny gasped. He thought Lily the 
most beautiful girl he knew, but to be 
confronted with murder and marriage 
within a few minutes was almost too 
much. He flushed a burning red. He 
laughed foolishly. He said nothing. 

“Tt will be very hard on me,” stated 
Lily, “to marry a boy who tried to mur- 
der his nice aunt.” 

Johnny revived a bit under this fem- 
inine disdain. “I didn’t try to mur 


der her,” he said, in a weak voice, 
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‘You might have, throwing her down 
in all that awful dust, a nice, clean lady. 
Ladies are not like boys. It might kill 
them very quickly to be knocked down 
on a dusty road.” 

“T didn’t mean to kill her.” 

“You might have.” 

“ Well, I didn’t, and—she—” 

“ What?” 

“She spanked me.” 

“Pooh! That doesn’t amount to any- 
thing,” sniffed Lily. 

“Tt does if you are a boy.” 

“T don’t see why.” 

“Well, I can’t help it if you don’t. 
It does.” 

“Why shouldn’t a boy be spanked 
when he’s nauhty, just as well as a 
girl, | would like to know?” 

‘ Because he’s a boy.” 

Lily looked at Johnny Trumbull. The 
great fact did remain. He had been 
spanked, he had thrown his own aunt 
down in the dust. He had taken ad- 
vantage of her little-girl protection, but 
he was a boy. Lily did not understand 
his why at all, but she bowed before it. 
Ilowever, that she would not admit. She 
made a rapid change of base. “ What,” 
said she, “are you going to do next?” 

Johnny stared at her. It was a puzzle. 

“Tf,” said Lily, distinctly, “you are 
afraid to go home, if you think your 
aunt will tell, I will let you get into 
Aunt Laura’s baby-carriage again, and 
I will wheel you a little way.” 

Johnny would have liked at that mo- 
ment to knock Lily down, as he had his 
aunt Janet. Lily looked at him shrewd- 
ly. “Oh yes,” said she, “you can knock 
me down in the dust there if you want 
to, and spoil my nice clean dress. You 
will be a boy just the same.” 

“T will never marry you, anyway,” de- 
clared Johnny. 

“Aren’t you afraid I'll tell on you 
and get you another spanking if you 
don’t ?” 

“Tell if you want to. I'd enough 
sight rather be spanked than marry you.” 

A gleam of respect came into the lit- 
tle girl’s wisely regarding blue _ eyes. 
She, with the swiftness of her sex, 
recognized in forlorn little Johnny the 
making of a man. “Oh, well,” said she, 
loftily, “I never was a telltale, and any- 
way, we are not grown up, and there 
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will be my trousseau to get, and a lot 
of other things to do first. I shall go 
to Europe before I am married, too, and 
I might meet a boy much nicer than 
you on the steamer.” 

“ Meet him if you want to.” 

Lily looked at Johnny Trumbull with 
more than respect—with admiration—but 
she kept guard over her little tongue. 
“Well, you can leave that for the fu- 
ture,” said she, with a grown-up air. 

“1 ain’t going to leave it. It’s settled 
for good and all now,” growled Johnny. 

To his immense surprise, Lily curved 
her white embroidered sleeve over he r 
face and began to weep. 

“What's the matter now?” asked 
Johnny, sulkily. after a minute. 

“T think you are a real horrid boy,” 
sobbed Lily. 

Lily looked like nothing but a very 
frilly, sweet, white flower. Johnny could 
not see her face. There was nothing to 
be seen except that delicate fluff of 
white, supported on dainty white-socked, 
white-slippered limbs. 

“Say,” said Johnny. 

“You are real cruel, when I—I saved 
your—li-fe,” wailed Lily. 

“Say,” said Johnny, “ maybe if I don’t 
see any other girl I like better, I will 
marry you when I am grown up, but I 
won’t if you don’t stop that howling.” 

Lily stopped immediately. She peeped 
at him, a blue peep from under the flop- 
ping, embroidered brim of her hat. 
“ Are you in earnest?” She smiled faint- 
lv. Her blue eyes, wet with tears, were 
lovely; so was her hesitating smile. 

“Yes, if you don’t act silly,” said 
Johnny. ‘“ Now you had better run home, 
er your mother will wonder where that 
baby-carriage is.” 

Lily walked away, smiling over her 
shoulder, the smile of the happily sub- 
jugated. “I won’t tell anybody, Johnny,” 
she called back, in her flute-like voice. 

“Don’t care if you do,” returned 
Johnny, looking at her with chin in the 
air and shoulders squared, and Lily 
wondered at his bravery. 

But Johnny was not so brave, and he 
did care. He knew that his best course 
was an immediate return home, but he 
did net know what he might have to face. 
He could not in the least understand 
why his aunt Janet had not told at once. 
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He was sure that she knew. Then he 
thought of a possible reason for her 
silence; she might have feared his arrest 
at the hands of the chief of police. 
Johnny quailed. He knew his aunt 
Janet to be rather a brave sort of woman. 
If she had fears, she must have had rea- 
son for them. He might even now be 
arrested. Suppose Lily did tell. He had 
a theory that girls usually told. He 
began to speculate concerning the horrors 
of prison. Of course he would not be 
executed, since his aunt was obviously 
very far from being killed, but he might 
be imprisoned for a long term. 

Johnny went home. He did not kick 
the dust any more. He walked very 
steadily and staidly. When he came in 
sight of the old Colonial mansion, with 
its massive veranda pi'lars, he felt chilly. 
However, he went on. Ile 
passed around to the south 
door and entered and smelled 
shorteake. It would hav 
smelled delicious had he not 
had so much on his mind. Hk 
looked through the hall, and 
had a glimpse of his unele 
Jonathan in the study, writ- 
ing. At the right of the door 
was his father’s office. The 
door of that was open, and 
Johnny saw his father pour- 
ing things from bottles. He 
did not look at Johnny. His 
mother crossed the hall. She 
had on a long white apron, 
which she wore when making 
her famous cream. shorteakes. 
She saw Johnny, but merely 
observed, “ Ge and wash your 
face and hands, Johnny; it is 
nearly supper-time.” 

Johnny went up-stairs. At 
the upper landing he found 
his aunt Janet waiting for 
him. “Come here,” she whis 
pered, and Johnny followed 
her, trembling, into her own 
room. It was a large room, 
rather crowded with heavy, 
old-fashioned furniture. Aunt 
Janet had freed herself from 
dust and was arrayed in a 
purple silk gown. Her hair 
ly on either 


was looped loose 


side of her long face. She 
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was a handsome woman, after a cer 
tain type. 

‘Stand here, Johnny,” said she. She 
had closed the door, and Johnny was 
stationed before her. She did not seem 
in the least injured nor the worse for 
her experience. On the contrary, theré 
was a bright-red flush on her cheeks, and 
her eves shone as Johnny had never seen 
them. She looked eagerly at Johnny 

“Why did you do that?” she said, but 
there was no anger in her voice. 

‘I forgot,” began Johnny. 

‘Forgot what?” Her voice was strain 
ed with eagerness. 

“ That you were not another boy.” said 
Johnny. 

“Tell me,” said Aunt Janet. rm 
you need not tell me, because if you did 
it might be my duty to inform your 


JOHNNY SAW HIS FATHER POURING THINGS FROM BOTTLES 
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THANK (GOODNESS, A LAST THERE IS GOING 
BE A FIGHTER IN THE TRUMBULL FAMILY 


parents. I know there is no need of 
your telling. You must bein the habit 
of fighting with the other boys.” 
“Except the little ones,’ admitted 
Johnny. 
To Johnny’s wild astonishment, Aunt 
Janet seized him by the shoulders and 


looked him in the eyes with a_ look 
of adoration and immense approval. 
“Thank goodness,” said she, “at last 
there is going to be a fighter in the 
Trumbull family. Your unele would 
never fight, and your father would not. 
Your grandfather would. Your uncle 
and your father are good men, though; 
you must try to be like them, Johnny.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Johnny, be- 
wildered. 

‘I think they would be ealled better 
men than your grandfather and my 
father,” said Aunt Janet. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

‘T think it is time for you to have 
vour grandfather’s watch,” said Aunt 
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Janet. “1 think you are man 
enough now to take care of 
it.’ Aunt Janet had all the 
time been holding a_ black 
leather case. Now she opened 
it, and Johnny saw the great 
gold watch which he had seen 
many times before and had 
always understood was to be 
his some day, when he was a 
man. “Here,” said Aunt 
Janet. “ Take good care of 
it. You must try to | 


good as your uncle and father, 


e as 


but you must remember one 
thing—you will wear a watch 
which belonged to a man who 
never allowed other men _ to 
erowd him out of the way he 
elected to go.’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said John- 
ny. He took the watch. 

“What do you say?” in- 
quired his aunt, sharply. 

“ Thank you.” 

*That’s right. I thought 
vou had forgotten your man- 
ners. Your grandfather nev- 
er did.” 

“T am sorry, Aunt Janet,” 
muttered Johnny, “that I— 

‘You need never say any- 
thing about that,” his aunt 
returned, quickly. “I did not see who 
you were at first. You are too old to be 
spanked by a woman, but you ought to 
be whipped by a man, and I wish your 
grandfather were alive to do it.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Johnny. He 
looked at her bravely. “ He could if he 
wanted to,” said he. 

Aunt Janet smiled at him proudly. 
“Of course,” said she, “a boy like you 
never gets the worst of it fighting with 
other boys.” 

* No, ma’am,” said Johnny. 

Aunt Janet smiled again. “ Now run 
and wash your face and hands,” said she; 
‘you must not keep supper waiting. 
Your mother has a, paper to write for her 
club, and I have promised to help her.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” said Johnny. He 
walked out, carrying the great gold time- 
piece, bewildered, embarrassed, modest be 
neath his honors, but little cock of the 
walk, whether he would or no, for reasons 
entirely and forever beyond his ken. 
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Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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BY 


Y the light of a half-moon we left 
B the sleeping village. It was close 
to three o’clock in the morning 
when the little boat swung away from 


the landing on her voyage south. 
Far astern—a day’s journey and more 





by waterway through the great swamp— 
lay the city of New Orieans. Beyond, 
through ninety miles and more of lakes 
and bayous, lay a number of small is- 
lands, at one time the home of free- 
booters known as “The Pirates of the 
Gulf.” That life has passed. But per- 
haps upon those low stretches of marsh- 
land there might exist even now the rem- 
nants of the once swaggering “ Brethren 
of the Coast.” 

All that had happened the day before 
was by way of introduction. We were 
now entering the real haunts of the 
pirates. Bayou and bayou; small lakes 
fringed with cypress and palmetto; great 
gaunt arms covered with moss; myriads 
of water fowl: a crawling life that 
moved unseen among the knees and roots 
of the trees; through such a panorama 
we passed, mile after mile of bewildering 
waterway. 

The moonlight faded. After a while 
the eastern sky grew light with the early 
morning. And as the day broke the 
bayou beeame full of the uneanny 
mystery that seems to dwell within the 
deep recesses of a great swamp. Fre- 
quently small bayous, some completely 
covered with the water hyacinth, led one 
in faney far into the swamp and spoke 
of hidden treasure and the like. Now 
and then there was a glimpse of the deep 
swamp itself that extended for miles and 
miles beyond—an almost impenetrable 
morass of dismal quiet. 

The slowly moving panorama unfolded 
with an ever-changing interest. Here 
the entire reach of bayou was carpeted 
with the water hyacinth. The _ inter- 
woven roots of the floating lily almost 
stopped the small power-boat as it cut a 
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way through the green, leaving a ragged, 
epen trail of amber-colored foam. Now 
there were signs of life. A small water 
craft had left a thin line of open water. 
The leaves of the hyacinth were still wet. 
The trail led on ahead and disappeared 
beyond the turn of the bayou. We fol- 
lowed. Suddenly we rounded the point, 
and there, almost hidden by the hanging 
moss, was a shelter for some nomad of the 
swamp, a hut, palmetto-thatched and 
raised high above the water on great posts 
of cypress. A dugout rested against the 
roughly fashioned steps. The still wet 
blade of a paddle glistened in the light. 
Traps hung from a railing of a small 
platform that served as a porch. And 
through a square hole that answered for 
a window came an impression of swarthy 
skin, straight, black hair, a spot of red, 
a few beads—then a twist of the bayou 
and it was gone. But it was life and 
gave promise of something more beyond. 

After a time the character of the 
country changed. The cypress swamp 
receded—it no longer bordered the high- 
way. Tall marsh-grass grew upon the 
shallows. A sun, lurid and hot, arose 
Tiny threads of water separated the level 
stretch of low country into myriads of 
islands. Two or three trappers’ huts 
broke the line of marsh. There was no 
other sign of human life. 

So we passed, always south, on the 
waterway where floated once the schoon- 
ers and polaccas of the pirates. 

Presently we left the narrow bayou, 
and passed into a large bay dotted with 
many islands. Crossing a portion of 
this bay, we drew close to a number of 
them that seemed huddled together. They 
were low and flat, covered with a rank 
growth of the pampas grass. Upon one 
of these islands there seemed indications 
of life. <A collection of blotches—gray, 
white, and of color—rose against the 
horizon. It was like the lay-in of the 
painter. From our point of observation 
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IN THE HAUNTS 
these bits of color gradually resolved 
themselves into huts and houses and boats. 
And as we drew nearer there spread be- 
fore our eyes a great fleet of sailing-boats 
with red sails drying in the sun: dugouts, 
painted green and red, were tied to a 
long wharf that ran back to a huge plat- 
form upon which seemed to be spread 
something red. Facing this platform 
and extending back along a narrow 
bayou were twenty or more houses, all 
raised high above the water upon posts 
of cypress. We drew still nearer. The 
one bayou that penetrated the island 
divided into many smaller ones. Each 
house seemed to have its private water- 
way. Long ladders led from the porches 
to the water craft moored below. It 
was for all the world like a miniature 
Venice. 

The boat touched the landing and we 
stepped out upon a wharf that held a 
motley collection of staring, curious, 
half-clad human beings. 

We were face to face with as strange a 
lot of people as one might wish to see. 
Here surely was one of the haunts of 
Jean Lafitte. 
some of the descendants of the pirates 
For place upon this drift 
that has floated here from the four quar- 
ters of the earth a few silk rags and 


Before us, perhaps, were 


themselves. 


a gun or two, and you would have as 
fine a lot of pirates as ever graced a 
story or a picture. There were French 
Mexicans, Spaniards, half- 
tamed men of the Manila Islands, 
dark-skinned Indians from British Co- 
lumbia, and others of an uncertain ex- 
traction. 

Among them there seemed to be some 
who were not of the peace-loving sort 


( ‘re »( les, 


So it behooved us to secure the friend- 
ly interests of the one who held this 
band in check. He was a man such as 
you might picture a leader of so strange 
Large and of a powerful 
build, he had on a loose blouse such 
as the French peasants wear. His small, 


a following. 


bead-like eyes were shaded by the broad 
rim of a black felt hat. The nose was 
large, the mouth drooped a little at the 
corners, and the lower lip protruded just 
enough to give the face the stamp of 
determination. 

With him we felt quite safe. So we 
walked along the wharf, passed into the 
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shade of an open shed, and sat down. 
Why, amidst all this great desolation, 
was this island the harbor for boats and 
the resting-place for human beings! 
They were not all seeking treasure, even 
if it was buried hereabouts. We looked 
about us. Far out across the bay were 
other sail-boats, and the men in them, so 
our friend told us, were gathering their 
living from the water. We learned that 
there are other islands, like this, in- 
habited. And they are all coneerned in 
the same industry eatching shrimp. 
Each island is a sort of factory where the 
eatch is brought and prepared for the 
world outside. And the factory is a sim- 
ple affair. It consists of two huge iron 
caldrons in which the shrimp are boiled, 
and an immense platform a hundred to 
two hundred feet square upon which they 
are dried. These platforms dominate the 
entire island—everything centers about 
them. From their huge size the island and 
the others near by obtain their names, for 
they are known as “ platforms.” Some- 
times the name of the owner is attached; 
again, the name of the bayou and per- 
haps a word in addition is pictured upon 
a board in rough lettering that gives 
one an inkling of the island’s earlier 
life. Such is the case with this one, 
which is known as “ Manila Village”; 
about the platform in front of us were 
many of the dark-skinned Filipinos. 

The factory of Manila Village was 
very busy. The men who, a few min- 
utes before, had gathered to watch the 
strangers come into their little world 
were now at work raking and turning 
over great quantities of small red things. 
These men, with their polyglot chatter 
of tongues, were the fishermen, and 
spread upon this broad, smooth surface 
was their catch—hundreds of baskets of 
shrimp drying in the hot sun. 

The drying is only one stage of the 
industry. When the shrimp are brought 
to the platform, they are placed in the 
big iron ealdrons and boiled in salt 
water. Then they are spread upon the 
platforms to dry beneath four days of 
the hot sun. On each of these four days 
the men go about and rake them over so 
that no part of the shrimp is overlooked 
in the drying. The platforms are built 
with slight inclines. If rain comes un- 
expectedly the partly dried shrimp, cov- 
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ered with tarpaulin, are pushed to the 
high portion of the platform. If this 
was not done the fresh water would 
wash the salt from the drying shrimp 
and the catch of a week would be lost. 

Once the shrimp upon the huge plat- 
form are dry, in a moment you may see 
the method of preparing the tiny lobster- 
like creatures for the final packing—it 
is novel, picturesque, and extremely in- 
teresting. 

The platform is cleared of the work- 
ers, who go to long sheds, each man 
bringing out an affair that might be 
stvled a pusher, a piece of smooth board 
some three feet long to which is at- 
tached a braced handle. Now they 
gather about the big red square, sep- 
arate into groups, and push the dried 
shrimp into small cireular patches. The 
pushers are laid aside, the groups 
form into line of single file, and the 
dance commences. Round and round 
upon the poor shrimp they dance. To 
the chant of a Mexiean Indian, they 
erunch and grind the claws and armor 
from the shell-fish, They stop. It is 
enough. Large sieves are brought and 
the masses of shells and dried meat are 
thrown against these. A man pushes 
them up and down with the back, of a 
rake. Soon there gathers at the bottom 
of the sieve a pile of broken shells and 
claws and a pile of dried shrimp meat. 
You go over and pick up a handful of 
this. Look closely and you find a 
dozen or more dried shrimps all perfect- 
ly cleaned and about half as long as your 
finger. 

The scene changes and the final play is 
beneath the shelter of a roof. The mass 
of dried meat is carried to the shed and 
put into barrels. Some of the men, with 
hags tied about their feet, get into these 
barrels and walk about, packing the 
shrimp hard and tight. You are thankful 
the packing is done within the shade of 
the building, for the day burns hot and 
the platform reflects the heat of the trop- 
ical sun. The platform is swept clean. 
From the big iron ealdrons another catch 
of shrimp is brought and spread upon 
the smooth boards. And the work of the 
day is done. 

It was now late afternoon. The men 
had gone, some to their bunk - houses 
and others to their homes—for in this 


great sweep of marsh country that bears 
upon its bosom here and there a bit of 
humanity there live women and moth- 
ers and their children. We could not see 
their homes from where we were seated ; 
their dwellings do not face the big open 
platform that serves as the villag 
square. But as we passed through the 
narrow way that separates two of the 
many storchouses bordering the _plat- 
form, spread out before us was a won- 
derful and amazing decoration of thin 
silvery lines that seemed to rest upon 
the tops of the brown grass. These 
lines are narrow plank-built highways 
raised high above the treacherous marsh 
below. They cross and recross. Like 
the veins of a leaf, they lead from the 
platform to the homes—to the small 
boat-landings along the island bayou, and 
to the buildings far in the distance. We 
walked out on what seemed to be one of 
the much-used highways. It was two 
planks wide, and at places of uncertain 
footing a rope was stretched as a guide. 
We left the walk where a high pole 
topped with a bird-house marked a 
branching of the path, and went out over 
a cove that is a part of the big bay. 
The walk wavered about over the water. 
Boats, small and large, were moored to 
the long poles. Sometimes a fisherman 
passed, and we leaned far out to make 
room for him. Where a single plank- 
way led to a house near by we stopped 
and looked about. Farther along, the 
walk made a sweep into the bay, then 
turned abruptly to the shore and served 
as a foot-path for five homes that dotted 
the island to the far end. Beyond the last 
house was a bit of grass-covered marsh, 
and beyond across the water a thin strip 
of brown with some buildings hudd'ed 
at one end. It was another platform vil- 
lage. The one or two white houses 
caught the crimson of the setting sun 
and added a note of color to the land- 
seape. 

A young gir! left the house and 
came along the single-plank path that 
led to where we were standing. Long, 


straight, black hair waved across her 
olive-brown face; the cheek-bones were 
high and wide, the eyes large and 
black, and there was a touch of deep 
color in her full lips. She earried a 
baby in her arms. She passed with- 
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ut a word and without looking at us. 
[he sandaled feet found the trail with 
the sureness of an Indian, and _ she 
went along the way toward the plat- 
form without a sound. All about us 
proceeded the play of stealth, of quiet, of 
bead-like eyes; now a head, now a bit 
of color; a strange, uneanny, weird life 
enacted upon a stage of stilts. 

We lingered a bit to watch this ever- 
changing life, then retraced our steps. 
The walk that trails about the houses 
near the platform was now peopled 
by the fishermen who do not have homes 
of their own, but who live in bunk- 
houses. All about they sat on rude 
benches—on the plank walks with feet 
dangling in the marsh-grass; and with 
tin plat and cup they eat the rice and 
coffee. 
There is a suggestion of the day of bet- 


oysters and drink the black 


ter things in the food of these uncouth 
harvesters of the sea. It is not in the 
manner of eating, but in the food itself. 
The coffee is made in a kind of per- 
eolator, and the rice is flavored with the 
bay leaf. We threaded our way past the 
men, and crossed the platform to that 
touching th bay. The cool of the eve- 
ning was creeping over the swamp. From 
the deep marsh came the songs of the 
night. And over the turbulent com- 
munity settled a spirit of quiet and rest. 

Far out on the bay that is called 
Barataria shone a single light. It be- 
longs to another fishing island. Still 
farther to the south, perhaps but a mile, 
lies a long and narrow island known as 
Grand Terre or Barataria that one time 
was the home of the pirate Jean Lafitte 
and his band. 


Let us turn back to those days of ro- 
mance. On just such a night as this about 
the year 1809 a long, low pinnace moves 
abreast the island. There follows in tow 
a long. rakish schooner called The Pride, 
with a four-pounder mounted on her 
forward deck. There is no sound save 
the low count of the tillerman and the 
answering: swish and creak of the twelve 
long sweeps. There are no lights save 
those that shine from the after-cabin. 
The light 
shines from the open companionway, 
ereeps along the boom of the mainsail, 
and brings into relief a golden ear-ring. 
Vout. CXXIV.—No. 739.—11 


The vessel moves slowly by. 
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There is a fragment of a picture in the 
eabin and a table covered with a cloth 
of richly embroidered silk of deep 
orange —on this piles of yellow gold. 
Seated at the table are two men. One 
ig a well-formed, handsome man, with 
black hair, hazel eyes, and pointed mus- 
tache. He toys with a cigarette and 
watches a thick-set man with a round 
red face, who is busy with pen and 
paper. 

The schooner passes across the neck 
of the bay and into the winding bayou. 
A low laugh and the sound of clinking 
glasses come from across the water. 
The twinkling light from the cabin is 
lost and found. Finally it is blotted out. 
The pinnace and its treasure-laden tow 


have entered the cypress-bordered water- 


way that leads to a great city. 


A soft wind blowing out of the south 
called us back to the realities of the pres- 
ent. Tiny waves lapped gently against 
The masts moved 
back and forth against a sky that showed 
the first faint breaking of the dawn. It 
was early morning, and signs of life 
showed in the village. Little dots of light 


shone from out the dark, leaving long, 


the many fishing-boats. 


wavering reflections in the water. From 
across the marsh and bayou groups of 
figures made their way along the walks. 
They gathered at the wharf and went +o 
work immediately, freeing the schooners 
and working them to the end of the 
long landing-place. We watched them as 
they moved about. If we had not walked 
among them but a day before, there might 
have been some just feelings of fear, some 
doubts as to what manner of men these 
fishermen were. It is known of a cer- 
tainty that Jean Lafitte and his band 
of pirates sailed the bay and waded this 
marsh a hundred years ago. But we 
scarce hoped to see a life so similar to 
theirs. 

By the light from many lanterns we re- 
garded the men, as one by one the main- 
sails were hoisted and the boats slipped 
quietly away from the island. There is 
no Jean Lafitte among them telling them 
whither to go. There are no cross-belts, 
no glint of pistols, no flash of color in 
the sash, no petticoat breeches: no, none 
of that. black, red, 
and white—who speak tongues of many 


3ut there are men 
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races. And there is a dark, bronzed man with 
gray hair, who is the oldest fisherman of 
Manila Village; his age is seventy-two, and 
he stands among these men as a captain. 

So the characters have changed but little. 
There may be less color in the costume; but 
even that note is saved, for the great sails 
are stained a turkey red; and now as the fleet 
of schooners gathered way and left the wharf 
these sails cut dark against a sky that was 
showing the light of early morning. 


We followed at a distance and watched the 
boats as they sailed slowly off the shore of the 
long, narrow islands. We could see the old 
Captain—his bright-green shirt moving up 
and down as he made cast after cast with 
a small net. Now and then he gets a shrimp 
or two in the net. After a time the schooner 
drops the peak of her sail and a seine fifteen 
hundred feet and more in length is played 
out. The Captain has found a great school 
of shrimp, and the crew are working for the 
eatch. Presently a lot of men, maybe a dozen, 
are splashing about, tugging and pulling in 
the marsh at a long rope. They sink knee- 
deep in the ooze and mud; nothing but their 
heads can be seen above the tall grass. The 
net, the schooner, and the men seem to come 
together in one struggling mass, and we go 
near them to see what sort of treasure they 
have gathered from the deep. 

The bright-green shirt looms up in front 
of us. The Captain is shouting and cursing 
in French to this polyglot crew. The bag 
of the net grows smaller and smaller. There 
is a great commotion in the small patch of 
water that is surrounded by a part of the long 
seine. Presently the Captain tells them to 
stop. Then with long-handled dip-nets the 
live shrimp are lifted and dumped into the 
schooner. The Captain and his crew are 
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fortunate, for with the last dip of the hand- 
net the catch is estimated to be a hundred 
baskets. The Captain takes some papers and 
toLacco from the pocket of his green shirt 
and rolls a cigarette. The crew hoist the sail, 
and as the boat moves slowly away for the 
distant platform the first rays of the rising sun 
catch the peak and turn the color to crimson. 

Such is the manner in which these men take 
their harvest from the sea. Their long net 
passes over they know not what. For here- 
abouts much treasure of the pirates was buried. 

About us now were many boats—schooners, 
luggers, and yawls. They are from the other 
platforms, and are sailing slowly back and forth 
in search of shrimp. Perhaps they will work 
all day without wetting their long seine, for the 
schools are not always found with ease. From 
among these boats one passed close by. The 
crew crowded to the edge to look at us. Some 
leaned on their long, thin arms. Others looked 
over the backs of those in front. The skin of 
these men is yellow and their hair is braided 
and wound about the head. 

By and by we came to another platform, in 
appearance very much like the first, but the 
people who live here are all Chinamen. The 
village is called “ Bassa Bassa,” meaning very 
low and very flat. On the platform the men 
in their wide, flopping trousers and loose shirts 
moved about like eats. The yellow, lean, long- 
haired men of the Orient keep to themselves. 
Upon three of the islands they dry their catch, 
and no man save the Chinese owner knows 
aught of their doings. 

We had now passed the last of the fishing 
villages. In the great bay of Barataria, among 
no one knows how many islands, there are seven 
such communities, with their motley collection 
of human beings. Fugitives from justice, mur- 
derers—the scum and drift of the world, yellow 
and black and white. Some with their women, 
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THE BELLE OF A_ FISHING 


some with their wives, 


VILLAGE 


ed the pass. As we drew nearer there 
spread out upon either side of the pass 
long, leve) stretches of sand. To the west 
was the long strip called Barataria. A 
few live-oaks marked the one slight eleva- 
tion of some five feet above sea-level. The 
island was quiet and peaceful. <A few 
cows grazed upon the sparse vegetation, 
and at the end near the pass stood a 
lighthouse with its lonely occupant. 

One time, however, this island was rife 
with its conglomerate mass of human cut- 
throats. Ilere were gathered, about a 
hundred years ago, French and English, 
mulattoes of Santo Domingo and the 
West Indies, Indians of Mexico and Cuba 

all blended into a life lawless and dar- 
ing. Privateers they styled themselves ; 
sea-rovers, robbers, and pirates they were, 
a wolfish swarm that gathered the loot 
of gold and cloth and women within the 
wali of their town. They paid tribute 
at a house that was built of brick—where 
a hammock swung under the _ pillared 
porch and where the walls within were 
hung with the silk from Spanish mer- 
chantmen. The robbers held their hats 
in hand when they stood before that 
house, for there lived Jean Lafitte. 

Beyond, in a street of crowded, filthy 
houses made of wattled twigs and _ pal- 


others with a lust metto leaves, lived the scum and off- 


for they know not what—a 


lust that 


is seourings that composed his band. A 


kept. within the smouldering by the iron thousand strong, they rested content 
rule of the island government. 


Such 


upon the islands that 
lie within the shelter- 
ed waters of the great 
Barataria. A long, 
thin strip of land 
euts across the lower 
part of the bay and 
protects it from the 
storms that sweep the 
Gulf of Mexico. A 
natural pass some two 
thousand feet wide 
divides it into two is- 
lands known as Bara- 
taria and Grand Isle. 


From the last of 
the fishing villages we 
could see the outlines 
of the islands and the 
small break that mark 


within the protection of the fort. The 


s the life that exists nowadays broad waters of the Gulf lay in front 
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CRUSHING THE SHELLS 


of them. It was their hunting-ground, 
and from it they brought their catch 
of silks and gold and their pounds of 
flesh to the cen at 
be divided among the hungry lot in ap- 
portionment as Jean Lafitte and _ his 
lieutenants willed. 

And as they snarled and fought for 
the treasure of the dead there floated 
in the quiet of the bay their fleet of 
brigantines and schooners, even as to- 
day float the boats of the peaceful fish- 
ermen. 3ut that time there fluttered 
from the mast-head of each 
flag of the new government of Carta- 
gena, for Cartagena was then strug- 
gling for independence, and Lafitte found 
it very easy, in directing the gentle busi- 


Barataria; there to 


vessel a 


ness of the privateer, to stretch his com- 
mission of cruising against the Spanish 
Royalists into one of entering and block- 
ading the Spanish ports of Mexico and 
the West Indian seas. 

So the treasure poured into Lafitte’s 
stronghold. At one time there were 
pieces of gold and goods within the fort 


on Barataria to the value of five hun- 
3ut the loot was 


dred thousand dollars. 








FROM THE DRIED SHRIMP 


Schoon- 
ers wound their way through bay and 


not long resting on the island. 


There Lafitte’s 
brothers, Pierre and Antoine, in brazen 
effrontery to the law, sold the goods in 
open market, and the gentlemen of the 


bayou to New Orleans. 


great city 
what 
always convenient for Jean 


above purchasing 
It was not 

Lafitte to 
dispose of the precious loot. So with- 


were not 


suited their faney. 


in the bay—upon some of the islands 
now inhabited by the fishermen 
houses were built. In them, shelf upon 
shelf, the cloth and silk of the Far 
East were 


store- 


stored. But the gold was 
hidden with great secrecy, and, more- 
over, amid surroundings that were truly 
picturesque. Within the deep recesses 
of the cypress swamp, and in the bayous 
but a few hundred feet from the fort, 


secreted safely in iron 


the gold was 
The pirates worked within the 
shelter of the tall pampas-grass. And 


there was al- 


chests. 


beyond, near the open, 
ways on guard one of the keen - eyed 
robbers who sat in his green pirogue and 
watched the Gulf. 


Undoubtedly the treasure was very 
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well buried, for even to this day but 
little of it has been recovered. 

Upon occasion, however, the pirate 
chief was in sore need of ready money, 
and it is told that in the dark of a No- 
vember night about the year 1811 Jean 





A Bit OF HOME LIFE 


Lafitte with one schooner sailed from 
Barataria and later anchored with great 
care within a port of the West Indies. 
Loading a long, low pinnace_ with 
an armed crew, he landed and in a 
short while returned with his prisoners, 
the governor of the town, his secretary, 
and the holy Father Confessor. With 
great show he convé ved the precious trio 


to his schooner and there informed them 
that as the commander of a Cartagenan 
man-of-war, he had been instructed to 
seek them out and administer punish- 
ment for their acts of piracy. And, 
moreover, and what made the matter 
still worse, they the gov- 
ernor, his secretary, and the 
holy Father Confessor—were 
in league with one Gibbs—a 
most notorious American 
pirate. And as a matter of 
just and reasonable punish- 
ment for their crimes, he, 
Lafitte, had prepared three 
nooses that hung from the 
yard-arms; and he was quite 
ready to set the governor, 
the secretary, and the holy 
Father Confessor swinging 
unless a sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars should be forth- 
coming immediately. The 
governor and his companions 
denied by every saint in the 
calendar all knowledge of 
‘el infame Don Gibbs” and 
the acts of piracy charged 
against them. But Lafitte 
insisted upon fifty thousand 
dollars as a ransom, or the 
decoration of the yard-arm, 
at which the holy Father 
Confessor begged the gov- 
ernor to save their lives for 
the future betterment of the 
town. So the secretary was 
sent on shore, and the gov- 
ernor and the holy Father 
were entertained on board 
the schooner. After a time 
the secretary returned with 
the amount in gold. Lafitte 
thanked them for not detain- 
ing him longer, and with 
presents of fine wines set 
them upon shore again. 

In such a gentle manner, 
without a flash in the pan or the soiling 
of a cutlass, did Jean Lafitte gather his 
thousands, later to be used in wondrous 
hospitality in a great city. 

3ut the very freedom that Lafitte 
used in gathering his wealth, his terrible 
looting of the Gulf merchantmen, and 
the utter demoralization caused there- 
hy to the commercial interests of New 
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IN THE HAUNTS 
Orleans this very 
freedom was his undc- 
ing, for Governor Clai- 
borne, of Louisiana, in 
March, 1813, ordered 
the freebooters of Ba- 
rataria to disperse. 
This proclamation was 
hailed with outrageous 
joy by the pirates, 
and when the  gov- 
ernor offered five thou- 
sand dollars for the 
handsome head of La- 
fitte, the rover re- 
sponded by placing 
fifty thousand dollars 
upon the head of his 
Excellency. The es- 
tablishment was but 
little disturbed by 
the pric of blood 
placed upon their chief. For more than 
a year the loot from the Spanish mer- 
chantmen poured into the strong-boxes at 
Barataria. The peaceful life of the free- 
hooters continued unmolested save by a 
threat now and then or an abortive ex- 
pedition. But in the month of Novem- 
ber of the year 1814, while Jean Lafitte 
was in New Orleans, the fort, the red- 
brick house, and the hovels were de- 
stroved. All this was done by Com- 
modore Patterson of the United States 
navy, with his fleet of gunboats and an 
armed schooner. The pirates made a 
fine showing with their seven schooners 
and a felucea. They established a line 
of battle—and then for some reason they 
deserted their vessels without firing a 
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BRINGING IN THE CATCH 


shot, and in small boats hid among the 
islands and bayous of the swamp. 

The pirate’s home was brushed from 
the island. The salt marsh crept over 
the private canals and along the sandy 
reaches—peace and quiet again brooded 
over the narrow strip of land. And there 
remained naught but the uncertain ac 
counts of historians and the vivid and 
doubtless true stories of the one or two 
descendants that ring with proof of the 
one time life of the freebooters. 

So we left the island of Barataria, 
crossed the pass, and made for the strip 
of land that is ealled Grand Isle. This 
island is part of the natural gulf wall 
and bears the brunt of the storms that 


sweep the Mexican waters. The present 
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desolation that has stamped itself upon 
Barataria is not apparent here. Some 
live-oaks give shade for the cattle that 
roam about, and as we walked along what 
seemed to be a road we saw a few dwell- 
ings and bits of ground from which the 
cucumbers had started to grow. 

A few people live upon this sandy 
stretch of land, and 
for the most part 
they are a race unto 
themselves. They 
have descended 
from the men of 
Lafitte’s band and 
from the women 
they brought as 
captives from the 
Southern seas. Per- 
haps the few who 
were at work in the 
earth imagined we 
were seeking stories 
of their forebears, 
for they looked at 
us with misgivings 
and withdrew to a 
safe distance, where 
they talked among 
themselves in their 
French patois. 

It was very dif- 
ficult to engage 
them in conversa 
tion. They were 
suspicious of the 
slightest move, so 
we kept on our way 
and found after a 
while one among 
them who was kind- PROSPER 
ly disposed and was 
inclined to treat us 
in a manner of hospitality as best he 
could. He was a man seventy-six years 
old, and his name was Prosper Pellant. He 
was very feeble. He suffered from an in- 
curable disease, but his thin smile was one 
of open honesty, and he asked us to enter 
his house. We went into the kitchen. 
Prosper sat down upon a stool that was 
in front of a smouldering log fire, and 
filled a pipe from a curious bag that 
served as a tobacco-pouch. The bag was 
quite large and wonderfully embroid- 
ered with what seemed to be threads 
of silver and of gold. It suggested im- 





mediately a question of its history, but 
the owner put it away very auickly. Per- 
haps he saw us looking at it. After 
a time the withered face of Prosper 
seemed to glow with kindly recollections. 
He arose and conducted us to the other 
room of the house. It was dark and 
musty. He unfastened the heavy shut- 
ters that were held 
by hand - wrought 
clasps and pushed 
them slowly back. 
With the light 
there came the vis- 
ualization of what 
almost appeared to 
be some kind of 
apparition. Upon 
the bare, discolored 
walls hung a single 
decoration a large 
painting. It was a 
portrait of a young 
lady, very beautiful 
and undoubtedly 
Spanish, We 
judged from the 
costume that the 
portrait had _ been 
painted sometime 
during the latter 
half of the eigh- 
} teenth century. The 
frame was heavy 
and quite elaborate 
and had been fin- 
ished with gold leaf. 
Prosper looked at 
it and with a ten- 
der wave of the 
PELLANT hand said, “ The 
mother.” And then 
to explain, as if we 
might not understand, he added, “ Of my 
wife, M’sieu—the mother of my wife.” 
Then he closed the heavy shutters, and 
we went back to the kitchen, and Prosper 
to his fire. Perhaps after a time he 
would tell us something of the picture, 
how it happened to be on the island and 
in his house. It was long before he 
speke again, and when he did it was as 
though all of us had been thinking of 
the same thing—the portrait. 
“Yes, M’sieur, my wife’s mother. Her 
name was Genevieve, and she came to 
this island, or perhaps the other (mean- 
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IN THE HAUNTS 


ing Barataria), many years ago. She 
married an Italian, by name Chighizola 
—he was called also ‘Na Coupai’ be- 
cause he had no nose and was therefore 
a’ very great fighter.” 

The old man lapsed again into silence. 
What he did not tell and what after- 
ward we found out was this: that Gene- 
vieve and the portrait had been brought 
in by the pirates as part of the spoils of 
an expedition; that Genevieve was a 
great beauty, and when she was brought 
ashore at Barataria a great fight followed 
for her ownership. And in the struggle 
the man Chighizola lost his nose. At 
any rate, no matter if the nose was lost 
at that time or not, the portrait. still 
remains to this day as proof of all that 
has been said about it. 

It had grown dark within the house; 
Prosper stirred the fire and continued 
with his detached bits of conversation 
that pictured with what could be no 
greater vividness the life of the delta 
a hundred years ago and more. Jean 
Lafitte lives in the memory of Prosper, 
and he told of treasure and of place in 
a way to make one determine to look for 
himself among the islands. 

“Just below my house, M’sieur, some 
little ways, on the Bayou Regault, there 
is a great pile of oyster-shells, arfd near 
them a deep hole in the bayou. There 
is much treasure buried there, for not 
long ago Rigard, a fisherman who was 
digging for oysters near the de2p part, 
found an old cannon and brought it 
ashore. Jt was of bronze and had some 
Spanish lettering on it. Some said there 
was a date, but I do not think so; but 
you ean look for yourself, for the can- 
non is in Rigard’s yard. 

This was proof of a sort, but the ab- 
solute and indisputable proof of iron 
chest and buried gold came when 
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Prosper, with his black eyes glowing, 
told of a deep hole in one of the bays 
where gold to the value of ten thou- 
sand dollars had been lowered and lay 
buried in the muddy bottom many feet 
below. 

“And it’s true,” continued Prosper, 
in almost a whisper. “Every word is 
true, for I myself as a boy have been 
in swimming in that very place; and it 
is deep, for I know.” 

And it was not only of buried treasure, 
but of other things he told; at no time 
did he mention the name of Lafitte, but 
the grouping of the words and his whis- 
pered emphasis conveyed sufficient mean- 
ing. He told about an aunt that lived 
with him for a long time. 

Said Prosper: “The aunt lived with 
us for thirty years. She was old, as it 
goes with us here, when she came. She 
told us of things she had seen in those 
times. And I remember, what always 
stuck to me as a boy, how the aunt 
carried the keys of a storehouse because 
she was one of them, and of how in the 
storehouse the shelves bent with the 
weight of jewels and gold trinkets!” 

And Prosper might have proved that 
too, if he had shown again the tobacco- 
pouch. But he was tired and sick, so we 
left him beside the fire and passed out 
and along the bayou that held so much 
treasure within its windings. The cool of 
the evening had settled once again upon 
the marsh. Tnder the quiet of the night 
there slept upon the distant islands a 
parti-colored race that differed scarcely a 
whit from the life of which the old man 
had been speaking. The fishermen were 
the pirates, the piles of shrimp were 
their piles of gold, the chances of buried 
treasures were théir Spanish merchant- 
men, and the owner of their village was 
their Jean Lafitte. 
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Night in a Suburb 


(NEAR TOOTING COMMON) 
BY THOMAS HARDY 


HILE rain, with eve in partnership, 
Descended darkly, drip, drip, drip, 
Beyond the last lone lamp I passed 
Walking slowly, whispering sadly, 
Two linked loiterers, wan, downcast; 
Some heavy thought constrained each face, 
And made them blank to time and place. 


The pair seemed lovers, yet absorbed 

In mental scenes no longer orbed 

By love’s young light. Each countenance 
As it ‘slowly, as it sadly 

Caught the lamplight’s yellow glance. 

Held in suspense a misery 

At things which might, or might not, be. 


When I retrod that watery way 

Some hours beyond the death of day, 

Still I found pacing there the twain 
Just as slowly, just as sadly, 

Heedless of the night and rain. 

One could but wonder who they were, 

And what wild woe detained themt there. 


Though thirty years of blur and blot 

Tlave flown since I beheld that spot, 

And saw in curious converse there 
Moving slowly, moving sadly, 

That mysterious tragic pair, 

Its olden look may linger on— 

All but the couple; they have gone. 


Whither? Who knows, indeed! ... And yet 

To me, when nights are weird and wet, 

Without those comrades there at tryst 
Creeping slowly, creeping sadly, 

That lone lane does not exist. 

Still they seem brooding on their pain, 

And will, while such a lane remain: 





The Homeliest Child 


BY. INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 


‘““T WANT a pretty baby,” Mrs. Thorn- 

| ton said, “about two years old— 

a happy, wholesome, healthy baby— 

and preferably a baby with golden curls 
—but, above all, a pretty baby.” 

Miss Ladd did not say: “ You are ask- 
ing, my dear lady, for exactly what every- 
body else asks. All babies can’t be happy, 
wholesome, healthy, pretty, and golden- 
haired.” In fact, she did not say any 
of the things that on these occasions 
invariably recurred to her. She had had 
charge of the State’s orphans for five 
years, had learned to suppress her college- 
bred free-spokenness. Her shrewd eyes 
only deepened non-committally as she 
forced back these unvoiced comments. 

Perhaps she would not have said them 
to Mrs. Thornton in any ease. Mrs. 


Thornton was one of those women with 


whom one does not remonstrate. She 
had plenty of presence, although she 
looked so ill and crushed. Miss Ladd 
thought she had never seen such weight 
and elegance of mourning. It was as if 
Mrs. Thornton had retired from the 
world by building about herself a little 
black cell of eripe and broad-tail. A 
thickly figured black veil clung so close 
to her face that it might have been glued. 
Over that hung a more ample, thin, crépe- 
edged one. The sallow emaciation of her 
features was barely visible through them 
—only the stunned despair of her big, 
ray eyes came out clear. A string of 
pearls close to her throat offered the only 
teuch of a relieving white. 

“And Id like to take the baby away 
before Christmas,” Mrs. Thornton went 
on, in her dead voice. “My house is so 
big and empty since my husband’s death. 
And there are no children in the family. 
It will make such a difference at Christ- 
mas-time if there’s a baby there.” 

“That can be easily arranged,” Miss 
Ladd reassured her. “If you will come 
up-stairs—” she suggested. “ As it hap- 
pens,” she went on, leading the way 


across the hall, “ we have plenty of babies 
at present. The one we call the Prettiest 
Baby is golden-haired—he just came 
yesterday. He won’t be with us long.” 

A muted babble of children’s voices 

filled the air as they stepped into the 
hall. It grew as they ascended the 
stairs. It doubled its volume as Miss 
Ladd vigorously threw open the door. 
To Mrs. Thornton, stepping inside, the 
long, sunny room seemed filled with 
babies. Babies lay in cribs kicking 
ecstatic heels, babies sat on the floor 
waving ecstatic arms, babies wobbled on 
uncertain feet making perilous journey 
from chair to chair. Babies little and 
babies big, babies fat and babies thin, 
babies with curly hair, babies with 
straight hair, babies with no _ hair 
at all, babies pretty and babies plain, 
babies solemn and babies gay, babies 
black-eyed and brown, babies blue-eyed 
and gray, they gazed at the visitor in 
varying degrees of unwinking wonder, 
and then, with the nonchalance of child- 
hood, went on with their play. 
In point of fact, they were not all 
babies. A half-dozen children; much 
older, were helping a pair of white- 
uniformed nurses to keep order. One 
of these—a little girl of about nine, Mrs. 
Thornton would have said—turned as 
they entered the door. She looked 
straight into Mrs. Thornton’s face— 
looked with a direct, piercing scrutiny 
that seemed to cut to her very soul. Then 
inexplicably the child blushed and her 
eyes dropped. Mrs. Thornton returned 
the gaze. At first glance the child was 
only a nondescript little brown thing. 
Then she turned, and Mrs. Thornton 
eaught the great purple-red birthmark 
that covered one cheek. She looked 
away quickly. 

“Who is that little girl with the— 
the disfigurement?” Mrs. Thornton asked, 
in a low voice. 

“Her name is Ellen,” Miss Ladd an- 
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swered. “She’s an unfortunate little 
thing—our homeliest child. She’s been 
with us ever since she was two. It is a 
State law that children cannot be kept 
in the Orphanage after they’re fourteen. 
Then if nobody adopts them, they’re 
bound out. Ellen is little for her age, 
but she’ll be fourteen next week. I’ve 
tried my best to place her, poor little 
thing! for she’s a good child. But she’s 
terribly handicapped. She understands 
now, and has tried to reconcile herself 
to it. She never seems to expect it any 
longer.” 

Ellen had, in fact, retreated in docile 
self-effacement to a corner. She climbed 
on to a high stool there, settled her scant 
skirt neatly, folded her hands in her lap, 
and sat, a little drooped, watching. 

Miss Ladd busied herself at her desk, 
looking up only to answer Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s questions. Mrs. Thornton asked 
many. Ignoring the older children, she 
devoted herself only to the babies. She 
patted this little head and touched that 
little hand: With a gentle finger under 
soft chins, she lifted round little faces 
and gazed into the lucid depths of in- 
nocent eyes. She picked this one up for 
one instant, only to put it down in favor 
of another toddling busily past, desert- 
ing both later for a third who clutched 
at her skirt for balance. Circling and 
interweaving, she came back oftenest to 
one who played happily alone by himself 
in his crib. He was undoubtedly the 
Prettiest Baby. Smiling, cooing, golden- 
haired, and blue-eyed, he was so fat that 
when he smiled a line of dimples stretch- 
ed from cheek to chin; he was so healthy 
that the skin of his creasy little throat 
and wrists had the luster of pearl. Mrs. 
Thornton suddenly scooped him out from 
his erib and seated herself in a rocking- 
chair. The Prettiest Baby accommodated 
himself to this startling change with the 
philosophy of babyhood. He inserted a 
thumb into the perforated rosebud that 
served for a mouth, and ruminated. Mrs. 
Thornton pressed her lips again and again 
to the ringleted head. In the pale, re- 
pressed, elegant woman some dormant 
spark of maternity burst into devouring 
flame. 

Suddenly Mrs. Thornton started. That 
is to say, psychologically she started; 
physically she did not move. She had 





the feeling that she had heard a cry for 
help. But nobody spoke. It was only 
that her preoccupied gaze had encounter- 
ed little Ellen’s. Ellen’s eyes were neither 
big nor beautiful, but they had an as- 
tonishing eloquence. They were speak- 
ing for her now. The effect was as if 
a single voice, inaudible to all the others, 
filled the room with its volume. 

“Oh, dear, good, kind lady,” it called, 
poignantly, “Take me! There are only 
a few days more, and then all my chances 
to be a real little girl with a real mother 
will be gone forever. I have sat here so 
many years and watched so many much 
prettier little girls taken away to happy 
homes. I have so hoped it would come 
to me. I have so prayed it would come 
to me. And you understand better than 
anybody, I know. Dear, good, kind lady, 
take me!” 

A half-hour went by—three-quarters— 
an hour. Then Mrs. Thornton roused 
herself. “TI shall not make my decision 
to-day, Miss Ladd,” she said. “But I 
think it will be—”’ She did not finish, 
but her hand went to the head of the 
Prettiest Baby. 

Mrs. Thornton spent a tranquil after- 
noon and evening for the first time in 
months. She herself marveled at the 
new look in her eyes when she went to 
bed that night, and smiled into her 
mirror to welcome it. She lay awake for 
a happy half-hour, building air-castles. 
In imagination the Prettiest Baby lay 
in the crook of her arm. She slept deep- 
ly and unbrokenly for a few hours. 
Then she awoke with a start. It seemed 
to her that little Ellen was there in the 
room, Her eyes, glowing out of the dark- 
ness, fixed themselves upon her, begging, 
entreating, beseeching. Mrs. Thornton 
did not sleep again. 

Ten o’clock found her at the Orphan- 
age. “I’ve come to see my baby again,” 
she announced. 

“The Prettiest Baby never was so 
cunning as this morning. Ellen looks 
rather washed out, though,” Miss Ladd 
explained. “She cried herself to sleep 
last night, and we couldn’t seem any 
of us to stop her. For many reasons 
I shall be glad when she’s gone—I do 
so hate to see her constantly disappoint- 
ed. She knows, of course, what a handi- 
eap her disfigurement is. We've tried 
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to tell her that it is not beauty that 
counts in this world—only character, 
that beauty is only skin-deep—oh, you 
know the lies with which the world 
comforts ugliness.” There was a sudden 
passion of revolt in Miss Ladd’s voice. 
Mrs. Thornton nodded with a quick, 
curt sympathy. “And Ellen really tries 
to be content. She is a good child. 
Time after time she’s trotted out for 
visitors, her heart full of hope, but no- 
body ever has even considered her. I 
talked everything all over with her last 
night, and now she says she’s glad for the 
Prettiest Baby. She asked me such a 
strange question—if she were ever mar- 
ried and had children, if they’d have 
her sear.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” Mrs. Thornton said, 
mechanically. She tried to forget Ellen 
in the joy of her reunion with the 
Prettiest Baby—and succeeded. More 
beautiful than ever, radiant from sleep, 
dewy-lipped, dewy-eyed, he submitted 
with sunny docility to be held and 
caressed. The pull of his nap still 
maintained. The moment Mrs. Thorn- 
ton took him on to her lap, the fat thumb 
went into the round mouth, he heaved 
himself against her breast as if he had 
finished a hard day’s play, and went 
to sleep again. Mrs. Thornton lost her- 
self in a maternal eestasy, fell to dream- 
ing. 

She came out of it as stirred by an- 
other eleetric shock. Ajzain it was little 
Ellen. The child had seated herself in 
a corner. She, too, nursed a baby on 
her lap, was lulling it to sleep. This 
time her eyes were not fixed on Mrs. 
Thornton. They rested on the Prettiest 
Baby. And they shone with a wistful 
envy, entirely lacking in rancor. 

“Oh, Prettiest Baby,” they seemed to 
say. “I’m glad for you—I truly am. 
But, oh, how I wish I were like you!” 

The gaze of the Homeliest Child 
came back to her own little charge. She 
pressed her disfigured cheek against the 
warm, rosy, baby face. Her deformity 
hidden, Mrs. Thornton realized that with 
her delicate slenderness, the softness of 
a brown coloring, and a really beautiful 
line of profile, Eilen might have been 
a pretty child. The matron arose ex- 
pectantly as Mrs. Thornton started to 
leave. “I am ashamed to tell you that 
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I haven’t made up my mind yet,” 
Thornton said. “ But I’m coming in to- 
morrow again. Of course I feel almost 
sure it’s going to be the Prettiest Baby, 
but I do want to be certain.” 

“Take all the time you need,” Miss 
Ladd said, cheerily. “It’s a_ pretty 
serious matter. And as long as there’s 
no immediate demand for babies,” she 
added, jocosely, “we ean give you the 
refusal even of our bargains.” 

Mrs. Thornton smiled faintly. But 
her face bore a perplexed look as she 
stepped into her motor. Indeed, her ex- 
pression grew in perplexity until it be- 
came definitely melancholy. All the 
rest of the day she seemed trying to 
settle some inner conflict. She read 
during the evening, but at intervals her 
gaze, hurdling the print, would leap off 
into spaee, would fix there. “I ought 
to,” she said once, aloud. “I ought to. 
But I can’t.” 

She slept badly. When she arose the 
next morning she looked jaded. She 
ordered her motor as usual fcr ten 
o'clock. But when it arrived she dis- 
missed it. She spent the long day and 
She slept 
When- 


Mrs. 


the evening alone, thinking. 
less even than the night before. 
ever she started out of her brief naps it 


was to mutter: “I can’t! I can’t!” 
And onee, “I will not!” 

At ten she was back at the Orphanage. 
“T’ve made up my mind,” she announced 
at onee to Miss Ladd. 

“Yes, of course—the Prettiest Baby,” 
Miss Ladd said, and she sighed. 

“No,” Mrs. Thornton answered. “ At 
first I wanted the Prettiest Baby very 
much. But I have decided to take little 
Ellen.” 

“Ellen!” the matron repeated. “ El- 
len!” And then very joyously, a third 
time: “Ellen! Oh, I am so glad—I am 
so glad. It restores one’s faith some- 
how to think— When will you take 
her?” Miss Ladd had almost the air of 
one hurrying a purchaser for fear she 
might repent of her bargain. 

Mrs. Thornton smiled. 
said. 

Miss Ladd dashed out 
She reappeared in an instant, Ellen 
holding her hand. Miss Ladd _ herself 
did not speak. She looked expectantly 
at Mrs. Thornton. 


“Now,” she 


of the room. 
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“Ellen,” Mrs. Thornton said, “ come 
here, dear. I’ve something to tell you.” 

Ellen came and stood before her—a 
little, brown, wistful - eyed, droop- 
shouldered soldier at attention. 

“Ellen,” Mrs. Thornton went on, 
“T’m going to take you away from here 
this morning to my home. Yovw’re going 
to be my little girl, and I’m going to be 
your mother forever and ever as long as 
we both live. I know that I’m going to 
love you with all my heart. Do you 
think you could love me?” 

The Homeliest Child did not speak. 
For a moment she only stared. Then 
she put her trembling hand into the 
one that Mrs. Thornton held out. She 
melted into Mrs. Thornton’s embrace. 

“And we're going straight down-town 
from here and order the things for the 
Christmes tree,” Mrs. Thornton went 
on. “We're going to buy—” she named 
the whole catalogue of Christmas won- 
ders. 

Presently Miss Ladd despatched Ellen 
to make ready for her flight into the 
world. Miss Ladd herself seemed a lit- 
tle upset. 

“T shall miss that child,” she said. 
“She was here when I came. And I’ve 
had her for five years. She’s been a 
great help to me. I have even con- 
sidered adopting her myself—but I have 
two little orphan nieces—” She paused 
an instant and meditated as if she were 
considering the advisability of putting 
the question that seemed to come pres- 
ently in spite of her. “Mrs. Thornton,” 
she said, “so many people have passed 
Ellen by because of her disfigurement— 
rare little creature that she is—I would 
like to ask you how you came to choose 
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her—when you seemed so delighted with 
the Prettiest Baby.” 

Mrs. Thornton did not answer at once. 
But she began to unfasten her veil. 
There was something deliberate in her 
action; Miss Ladd waited mystified. 

Mrs. Thornton threw up the thin outer 
veil. She busied herself with the thickly 
figured, close, inner one. Suddenly she 
pulled it off. Over one cheek burned a 
big, purple-blue birthmark. 

She did not speak. Miss Ladd did 
not speak. But Miss Ladd’s eyes filled 
slowly with tears. 

“You see now why I wanted a pretty 
baby—it was because I had been so un- 
fortunate myself. I worship beauty— 
I’ve always worshipped it. But after 
I saw Ellen I began to have doubts as 
to what my duty was. I knew better 
than anybody else in the world that I 
could make her happy. I knew I could 
save her so much—foolish, morbid self- 
consciousness and wicked, wasteful bit- 
terness. I knew I could teach her to 
forget. I knew I could make her little 
life blossom like a rose.” 

Suddenly outside there was the soft 
patter of Ellen’s return. A knock came. 
Miss Ladd looked questioningly at her 
visitor. Mrs. Thornton nodded. “ Come 
in,” Miss Ladd celled. 

Mrs. Thornton turned ber face direct- 
ly toward Ellen. 

“Ellen dear,” she said, “I want you 
to realize that your mother is not beau- 
tiful.” 

Ellen’s face did not change. She flew 
across the room and nestled her dis- 
figured cheek against Mrs. Thornton’s. 

“T saw it through your veil the first 
day—mother,” she whispered. 
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Private and Official Papers of 
Jefferson Davis 


BY DUNBAR ROWLAND, LL.D. 


Director of the Department of Archives and History of the State of Mississippi 


of a leader of an unsuccessful 

cause, involving the position of a 
great body of people, is always an ab- 
sorbing and fascinating occupation, all 
the more so, perhaps, because of the 
melancholy fact of failure, which, when 
nobly sustained, rarely fails to enlist 
our sympathy. Some such thought as 
this came to me during my research in 
the months of January and February of 
the present year among the private and 
official papers of Jefferson Davis, which 
are in the custody of the directors of 
Memorial Hall in the city of New Or- 
leans. 

The investigation of this collection 
was undertaken with the belief that a 
full interpretation of the life and char- 
acter of Jefferson Davis, with a view to 
the place that must be assigned him in 
history, can only be had in the unstudied 
and unexplored sources consisting of his 
own correspondence and papers, which is 
not possible until all such material has 
been brought together in one place and 
made accessible to careful and impartial 
students of history. 

From his student days at Transylvania 
and West Point it was the habit of Mr. 
Davis to carefully preserve his papers, 
and many of his letters in later life refer 
to these earlier collections. At the close 
of the Civil War, when Richmond was 
evacuated, the executive archives of the 
Confederacy were, with all of the Presi- 
dent’s private papers, securely boxed and 
taken to Danville, Virginia, on the special 
train which left the capital of the Con- 
federate States on the night of April 2, 
1865. The vicissitudes and spoliations to 
which the papers were subjected from 
that time to 1877, when they were finally 
collected at Beauvoir, were very great, 
and much was lost that can never be 
reclaimed. 


[oe perusal of the letters and papers 


Soon after his release from Fortress 
Monroe Mr. Davis decided to prepare 
and publish a history of the Southern 
Confederacy, and though he was several 
times diverted from his purpose, with 
that end constantly in view he began to 
make more systematic efforts each year 
to locate and recover his papers, which 
were so necessary to the success of his 
undertaking. Upon investigation he 
found that some of the executive archives 
had been preserved by Colonel Burton N. 
Harrison, his private secretary, while a 
part of his private and official papers had 
been captured by Federal cavalry and 
placed in the custody of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington. Though meeting 
with only partial success, he continued 
with unremitting efforts to collect his 
scattered records. Colonel Harrison sent 
the papers he had preserved, and some of 
a private nature were returned to Mr. 
Davis from the War Department. 

When he went to live at Beauvoir, 
near the end of the seventies, he con- 
verted one of the offices, which, in accord- 
ance with the custom in the South, was 
built separately from the main building, 
into a library; and it was here that he 
collected his material and prepared for 
the publishers his Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate Government. At the time 
of his death in 1889 this little frame 
building was still the repository of his 
books and papers and many articles of 
historical value. 

After the death of Mr. Davis, his wife, 
tealizing the danger of allowing his 
papers to remain permanently in a frame 
building, decided to deposit the collection 
in a safe place. Her first impulse was 
to give them to the State of Mississippi, 
for safe-keeping in the State Capitol in 
Jackson; but upon investigation it was 
found that the official archives of the 
State were at that time very much 
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neglected, and this fact caused her to 
turn her attention to New Orleans, where, 
several years before the death of her 
husband, Mr. Harry T. Howard, a public- 
spirited citizen of that city, had pre- 
sented a beautiful little fire-proof build- 
ing to the Louisiana Historical Asso- 
ciation, an organization of Confederate 
veterans that had already gathered to- 
gether a large and valuable collection 
of historical relics relating to the Civil 
War. This building was made the of- 
ficial repository for the collections of 
the New Orleans Confederate Camps, 
and it was here that Mrs. Davis finally 
decided to place her husband’s papers. 

The papers were found in the same 
condition in which they had been re- 
ceived from Mrs. Davis, tied in packets 
with little or no arrangement. The dust 
of years was evidence that no eye for 
decades had perused them. 

As one turns the pages of the letter- 
book of the President of the Confederacy, 
a letter to William M. Brooks, president 
of the Alabama Convention of 1861, is 
found which gives a clear insight into 
the policies of the Confederate govern- 
ment in the beginning of 1862, and sets 
forth some of the criticisms directed 
against them in the State of Alabama. 
Mr. Davis’s letter to Judge Brooks was 
written in justification of his govern- 
mental, military, and appointive policies, 
and it is given in full, 


JEFFERSON DAVIS TO W. M. BROOKS. 
Ricumonp, Va., March 13th, 1862. 
Hen. W. M. Brooks, 
Marion, Ala. : 

My vearR Srr—If under other circum- 
stances I might be unwilling to hear criticism 
of acts, the condition of the country now too 
fully engrosses all my thoughts and feelings 
to permit such selfish impatience, and I 
have read yours of the 25th inst., ‘anxious 
to gather from it information, and thankful 
for your friendly remembrance and the con- 
fidence your frankness evinces. I acknowl- 
edge the error of my attempt to defend all 
of the frontier, seaboard, and inland; but 
will say in justification that if we had re- 
ceived the arms and munitions which we 
had good reason to expect, that the attempt 
would have been successful and the battle- 
fields would have been on the enemy’s soil. 
You seem to have fallen into the not uncom- 
mon mistake of supposing that I have chosen 
to carry on the war upon a “ purely de- 
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fensive ” system. The advantage of selecting 
the time and place of attack was too ap- 
parent to have been overlooked, but the means 
might have been wanting. Without military 
stores, without. the workshops to create 
them, without the power to import them, 
necessity, not choice, has compelled us to 
occupy strong positions and everywhere to 
confront the enemy without reserves. The 
country has supposed our armies more 
numerous than they were and our munitions 
of war more extensive than they have been. 
I have borne reproach in silence because to 
reply by an exact statement of facts would 
have exposed our weakness to the enemy. 
History, when the case is fully understood, 
will do justice to the men who have most 
suffered from hasty judgment and unjust 
censure. Military critics will not say to me 
as you do, “ Your experiment is a failure,” 
but rather wonder at the disproportion 
between the means and the results. You 
inform me that “the highest and most 
reputable authors” say that I “have not 
had a cabinet council for more than four 
months.” I read your letter to a member 
and ex-member of my cabinet to-day; they 
were surprised at the extravagance of the 
falsehood, and did not believe that so 
much as a week had at any time occurred 
without a cabinet consultation. I would like 
to know who the authors of such stories are. 
Your own estimate of me, I hope, assured 
you that I would not, as stated, treat the 
“Secretary of War” as a “mere clerk”; 
and if you know Mr. Benjamin, you must 
realize the impossibility of his submitting 
to degradation at the hands of any one. The 
opposition here complain that I cling too 
closely to my cabinet, not, as in your sec- 
tion, that they are disregarded; and the 
only contempt of the sentiments of Congress 
which is here alleged against me (so far as 
I have heard) is that their wish for the 
removal of two or more members of the 
cabinet has not been yielded to. Perhaps 
there might be added dissatisfaction on the 
part of a few at the promotion or appoint- 
ment of military officers without consulting 
the members of Congress in relation to them. 
Against the unfounded story that I keep the 
generals of the army in leading-strings may 
be set the frequent complaint that I do not 
arraign them for what is regarded their 
failures or misdeeds, and do not respond to 
the popular clamor by displacing commanders 
upon irresponsible statements. You cite the 
eases of Generals Johnston and Beauregard; 
but you have the story nomine mutato, and 
though General Johnston was offended be- 
eause of his relative rank, he certainly never 
thought of resigning; and General Beaure- 
gard, in a portion of his report, which I 
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understand the Congress refused to publish, 
made a statement for which I asked his au- 
thority, but it is surely a slander on him to 
say that he ever considered himself insulted 
by me. The grossest ignorance of the law 
and the facts can alone excuse the statement 
as to the ill-treatment of General Price by 
me. His letters do not permit me to believe 
that he is a party to any such complaint. 
If, as you inform me, it is “credibly said” 
that I “have scarcely a friend and not a 
defender in Congress or in the army,” yet 
for the sake of our country and its cause I 
must hope it is falsely so said, as otherwise 
our fate must be confided to a multitude of 
hypocrites. It would be easy to justify the 
appointments which have been made of 
brigadier-generals by stating the reasons in 
each case, but suffice it to say that I have 
endeavored to avoid bad selections by relying 
on military rather than political recom- 
mendations; and upon the evidence of service 
where the case was one of promotion. It is 
easy to say that men are proscribed because 
of their political party. Look for yourself 
and judge by the men filling the offices 
whether I have applied party tests. When 
everything is at stake and the united power 
of the South alone can save us, it is sad to 
know that men can deal in such paltry com- 
plaints and tax their ingenuity to slander 
because they are offended in not getting office. 

I will not follow the example set me and 
ascribe to them bad motives, but deem it 
proper to say that the effect of such assaults, 
so far as they succeed in destroying the 
confidence of the people in the adninistra- 
tion of their government, must be to diminish 
our chances of triumph over the enemy, and 
practically do us more harm than if twice 
the number of men I can suppose to be en- 
gaged in such work were to desert to the 
standard of Lincoln. You are, no doubt, cor- 
rect in your view of the propriety of keep- 
ing volunteers in the field, but you will not 
fail to perceive that when a small force is 
opposed to a large one, the alternative is to 
retreat or fortify some strong position, and, 
as did General Jackson at New Orleans, 
thus compensate for the want of num- 
bers. But the strength of an army is 
not merely dependent on numbers; an- 
other element is discipline and instruction. 
The first duty now is to increase our forces 
by raising troops for the war, and bringing 
out all the privates arms of the country 
for the public defense. If we can achieve 
our independence, the office-seekers are wel- 
come to the one I hold, and for which pos- 
session has brought no additional value to 
me than that set upon it when before going 
to Montgomery I announced my preference 
for the commission of a general in the army. 


Vot. CXXIV.—No. 739.—13 


Accept my thanks for the kindness which 
you have manifested in defending me when 
so closely surrounded by evil reports. With- 
out knowing what are the many things you 
have supposed me to have done, and which 
were disproved, I venture to say if the sup- 
position was based on the statements of these 
“reputable authors” before noticed that | 
was more worthy of your defense than you 
believed when making it. 

Very respectfully, your friend, 
JEFFERSON Davis. 


From a time-worn packet tied with 
tape of Confederate gray you take a 
letter which tells of the wish of an Ala- 
bama woman to give her silver plate to 
be coined into money for the use of the 
Confederate government. In reply to 
this letter Mr. Davis unconsciously pays 
the women of the Confederacy a tribute 
that has never been equaled during all 
these years of honoring her for what she 
was to the South at that period. That 
his conception of historical values was 
true is shown in the estimate he then 
placed upon her service, which is the same 
that history has made after the lapse 
of half a century. In acknowledging the 
patriotic offer, Mr. Davis sent the fol- 
lowing reply: 


JEFFERSON DAVIS TO MRS. SARAH E. COCHRANE, 


Executive Orrice, Ricumonp, June 5, 7862. 
Mrs. Sarah EB. Cochrane, 
Camden, Wilcox Co., Alabama: 

Mapam,—aAccept my grateful acknowledg- 
ment of your generous offer to place your 
silver plate at the disposal of the government 
with a view of its being coined into money. 

As Congress has not yet provided for the 
establishment of a coinage, it would not be 
practicable to carry out the object to which 
you desire so liberally to contribute; nor 
do I think that the time has yet come—l 
trust it may never come—when it will be 
necessary to make such a sacrifice as you 
propose. Your letter has, however, been 
sent to the Secretary of the Treasury to be 
placed on file in his department, so that 
should I be mistaken and the necessity arise, 
your proffer may be accepted as a material 
aid and as a moral example for others to 
follow. 

The devotion, energy, and patriotism which 
the daughters of the South have displayed 
since the commencement of our struggle for 
independence, as well in the fortitude with 
which they have parted with husbands, sons, 
and brothers gone forth to the battle-field, 
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as in the unremitting attention with which 
they have ministered to the wants, relieved 
the sufferings, and cheered the spirits of our 
gallant soldiers, have won for them the un- 
dying gratitude of their countrymen, and will 
constitute one of the brightest records in 
our country’s history. 

I remain, madam, very respectfully yours, 

JEFFERSON Davis, 


No part of the Memorial Hall collec- 
tion is more valuable than the correspond- 
ence of Mr. Davis after the war. From 
about 1867 to the time of his death in 
1889 he conducted an extensive cor- 
respondence with Confederate leaders. 
These letters relate to subjects of great 
historical interest. In this collection you 
find one from General Lee, upon the sub- 
ject of Mr. Davis’s imprisonment in 
Fortress Monroe, which reveals the deep 
and tender friendship which existed be- 
tween the President of the Confederacy 
and the commander of its armies. 


R. E. LEE TO JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
Lexineoton, Va., 2 June, 1867. 

My pear Mr. Davis,—You can conceive 
better than I can express the misery which 
your friends have suffered from your long 
imprisonment and the other afflictions in- 
cident thereto. To none has this been more 
painful than to me, and the impossibility of 
affording relief has added to my distress. 
Your release has lifted a load from my heart 
which I have not words to tell, and my daily 
prayer to the great Ruler of the World is 
that He may shield you from all future 
harm, guard you from all evil, and give you 
that peace which the world cannot take away. 

That the rest of your days may be tri- 
umphantly happy is the sincere and earnest 
wish of your most obt. faithful friend and 
servt. R. E. Lex. 

Honble. Jefferson Davis. 


After his release from Fortress Monroe, 
Mr. Davis was invited to become the 
guest of ex-President Franklin Pierce in 
the following letter directed to Mrs. 
Davis. It reveals the well-known friend- 
ship existing between the two men dating 
from the Mexican War. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE TO MRS. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Concorp, N. H., May 14, 1867. 

My pear Mrs. Davis,—I reached home 
last evening and found the telegraphic an- 
nouncement that the Govt. declined to 
proceed with the trial of Genl. Davis, and 








that he had been released upon bail. I do 
not know whether this will reach you at 
Richmond, but send it at a venture; to the 
care of Gov. Wise, who will know how to 
change the direction if you have left. | 
infer from a remark of Genl. D. that you 
may all, in the first instance, proceed to 
Canada to see your boys. I would not in- 
fluence your husband with regard to his 
movements, but I am strongly impressed 
with the conviction that his state of health, 
if no other consideration, should settle the 
question of his remaining at the North dur 
ing the summer months now near at hand. 
My cottage at Little Boon’s Head will be 
ready to receive all your family by the 
middle of August. The latter part of that 
month and the whole of Sept. is usually 
delightful there. The place will be as quiet 
as could be desired—and I need not express 
how much pleasure I should find in trying 
to make everything agreeable to you. Pray 
write and let me know how I shall direct 
letters to you and what I may expect. I 
think, upon reflection, that this note had 
better be directed to the care of Judge Lyon, 
as Gov. Wise may be absent on professional 
engagements. 

The package of books will be committed 
to the express to-morrow. 

Always and truly yours, 
FRANKLIN PIERCE. 
Mrs. Davis, 
Richmond, Va.: 

P.S.—One of the photographs of dear Mrs. 
Pierce was taken during the last year of 
her life, when she was very feeble—shall 
send them with the books. 

Endorsed : 
Franklin Pierce, May, 1867; ack. by J. D 
23 July, ’68. 
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The two following letters give some 
very interesting facts concerning the part 
taken by Horace Greeley in the release 
of Mr. Davis from Fortress Monroe. 


GORDON L. FORD TO JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


97 CLARK St., Brooxiyn, N. Y., Ap/. 74, '88&. 

JEFFERSON Davis, Esq.,—Extracts from 
Southern papers, purporting to give your 
talk with a N. O. Picayune reporter make 
you say in substance that it is untrue that 
Mr. Greeley. signed your bail bond at the 
importunity of Mrs. Davis. 

In the interest of accurate history, may 
I ask you if you are aware that she did 
correspond with him while you were in 
Fortress Monroe? 

I have a number of letters from her to him, 
which show great desire on her part to in- 
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terest him, and secure his aid in obtaining 
your release. Respectfully, 
‘ Gorpon L. Forp. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS TO GORDON L. FORD. 
Beavvork, Harrison Co., 20th Aug., 1888. 
Vr. Gordon L. Ford, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

I have reed. your letter of the 14th inst., 
referring to a recently published conversa- 
tion with me in regard to the action of Mr. 
Greeley in becoming one of the sureties on 
my bail bond at Richmond, Va. To your 
inquiry whether I am aware that my wife 
wrote to Mr. Greeley asking for his aid to 
obtain my release from imprisonment, I reply 
affirmatively. 

The object of your inquiry is not per- 
ceived, unless it be to deny to Mr. Greeley 
the credit I gave him in that conversation, 
and on many other occasions, of having been 
actuated by a higher motive than friendship 
for me, or compliance with the appeal of 
my wife for his aid. In my conclusion that 
Mr. Greeley was moved solely by his sense 
of justice, I am sustained by his own af- 
firmation, as well as by attending circum- 
stances. 

When my wife was liberated from the 
restraint imposed upon her after my in- 
earceration, she zealously strove by every 
justifiable means to secure my release from 
close confinement. She had well-founded fears 
that the cruel treatment to which she heard I 
was subjected would speedily terminate in 
my death. Being informed that Mr. Greeley 
had great influence over the powers which 
then held me imprisoned, she wrote to him 
letters of which you inform me you now 
have possession. If those letters have value, 
as you state, “in the interest of accurate 
history,” it must be as an exhibition of a 
wife’s ardent work for the relief of her hus- 
band; not as diminishing the merit of Mr. 
Greeley’s action in the cause of right against 
oppression, for his claim to consideration 
therefor rests upon his self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to justice and the laws and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The case on which Mr. Greeley had finally 
to act was one of imprisonment without 
warrant of commitment for two years after 
the war had ended, and denial, by Executive 
mandate, of the benefit of the sacred writ 
of habeas corpus, the common right to know 
of what one is accused and to be confronted 
with his accusers. 

Then the question arose could not the writ 
be issued without requiring Mr. Greeley’s 
name on the bail bond, if so for pecuniary 
consideration he wished to avoid being one 
of the sureties? 

Judge Shea of New York City, who was 
of my counsel and twice visited Presid’t 
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Johnson, can tell how his selfish fears caused 
him to insist on having the name of Mr. 
Greeley on the bond, and how Mr. Greeley, 
when informed that his name was a pre- 
requisite to permitting the writ to be issued, 
with lofty purpose to maintain the just cause 
agreed, despite the prospect of pecuniary 
loss, to become one of the bondsmen for me 
with whom he never had even a speaking 
acquaintance, and in whom he could only 
have remembered a political opponent. 

lf there could be any who hold that it 
would have been more creditable to Mr. 
Greeley if he had acted from personal friend- 
ship, or from sympathy, or to escape from 
importunity, rather than from principle 
dominating self-interest, material and polit- 
ical, to them I have no argument to offer. 

Yr. obt. servant, 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

Endorsed : 

Rough draft of letter to G. L. Ford about 
Mr. Greeley as one of the sureties on my 
bail bond. 


On August 31, 1861, President Davis 
sent to the Congress the names of five 
generals in the army of the Confederate 
States, to take rank as follows, viz.: 

“Samuel Cooper, to date from 16th 
May, 1861; Albert S. Johnston, to date 
from %0th May, 1861; Robert E. Lee, to 
date from 14th June, 1861; Joseph E. 
Johnston, to date from 4th July, 1861; 
G. T. Beauregard, to date from 21st 
July, 1861.” 

Joseph E. Johnston was greatly dis- 
satisfied with his rank, and became bit- 
terly incensed against Mr. Davis. He 
protested to the President to the point 
of insubordination, and later served no- 
tice that he would disregard orders from 
the “headquarters of the forces.” Al- 
though he was in command of the chief 
army of the Confederate States, he con- 
tinued to nurse his supposed grievance. 
This was the beginning of a misunder- 
standing which was never healed. 

The following letter of Mr. Davis to 
James Lyons, who had been one of the 
representatives from Virginia to the Con- 
federate Congress, gives his reasons for 
removing General Johnston from the 
command of the Army of the Tennessee. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS TO JAMES LYONS. 
Beavuvorr, HARRISON Co., Miss., 73th Aug., 1876. 
My DEAR Frrenp,—Maj. Walthall has read 

to me your letters, and in compliance with 
your request I give to you my recollections in 
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regard to the removal of Genl. J. E. Johns- 
ton from the command of the army at At- 
lanta, Ga. You are correct in attributing 
to me a great reluctance to order his re- 
moval at that time. I had for some time 
resisted the advice of my cabinet and other 
friends to remove Genl. Johnston from com- 
mand. For, though I was deeply dis- 
appointed in his course from the time he 
commenced his retreat from Dalton, and so 
was compelled to admit the just foundation 
for the disaffection of others, I realized more 
fully than they did the serious objection to 
a change of commander in the face of an 
enemy threatening to attack. The Secty. 
of War, impatient at the failure of Genl. 
Johnston to inform the government of his 
prospects or purposes, proposed to ask him 
to communicate them. I assented, and he, 
Mr. Seddon, sent a telegram, to which was 
returned a vague answer; then another and 
more positive inquiry was made, to which 
the answer was such as was considered in- 
dicative of a purpose not to defend Atlanta 
with his army, but to intrust the holding 
of the important point to the militia. To 
you who are so familiar with our condition, 
especially our dependence on the system of 
teorgia railroads for the food with which 
we were holding the field in Va., it is need- 
less to explain the magnitude of the evil 
to result from the continued retreat of the 
army through Ga. Suffice it to say that I 
thought the injury consequent upon a change 
of commanders less than that of leaving 
Genl. Johnston longer in command. When, 
therefore, speaking of the event soon after 
it occurred, I would probably speak of it 
with regret, and as forced upon me. But 
this did not mean by the will of others as 
much as by the necessity of the case. To 
you, to whom my heart was so often laid 
bare during our trials, it is, I hope, needless 
to state that no personal feelings entered 
into my action, save the sorrow I felt that 
anything should obstruct our progress to 
suecess in that effort on which depended 
so entirely my highest hopes and dearest 
wishes. 

Mrs. Davis, who is with me in a quiet 
retreat on the sea-shore of Missi., joins me 
in most affectionate remembrance to Mrs. 
Lyons and yourself. 

Ever faithfully, 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
Col. James Lyons. 
Endorsed : 

Jefferson Davis to Hon. James Lyons, con- 
cerning removal of Gen. J. E. Johnston; 
13 Aug., 1876. 


Mr. Davis, in the course of his cor- 
respondence with Judah P. Benjamin 


after the war, frequently adverted to 
subjects which had become controversial. 
The following letter from Mr. Benjamin 
throws new light on the military opera- 
tions of General Joseph E. Johnston. 


J. P. BENJAMIN TO JEFFERSON DAVIs. 
Lonwon, [5th February, 1879. 

My peaR Frienp,—I received this week 
yours of 20th ulto., inclosing copy of a 
letter to me from Major Walthall dated on 
the 14th August last. I am mortified that 
Major Walthall should have been so long 
under the impression that I could be dis- 
courteous enough to leave such a letter un- 
answered. The truth is I never received it, 
and it must have been lost in a package of 
about a dozen letters forwarded to me to 
Paris by my clerk during the long vacation. 
I left London on the 9th August and did not 
return till the end of October, and during 
my absence one of the weekly packages for- 
warded to me by my clerk miscarried, and 
I have never been able to trace it. I ean 
only conjecture that Major Walthall’s letter 
was in the missing package, for it is the first 
time since my residence in England that a 
letter has failed to reach me. 

Reverting to the subject of your letter, 
I have a very lively recollection of the cir- 
cumstances attending the removal of Genl. 
Johnston from the command of the Army 
of Tennessee, but unfortunately I have not 
a like recollection of the interview you men- 
tion at which the Cabinet was present when 
he commanded the Army of Tennessee 
(Army of the Potomac). It has entirely 
faded from my memory.* 

So far as regards the Army of the Potomac, 
my only recollection is that our confidence 
in the generalship of Genl. Johnston was 
rudely shaken when we became convinced 
that he had been taken by surprise by the 
enemy and that a bridge had been built in 
his immediate front and crossed by a large 
body of the enemy before he had become 
aware of the existence of the bridge; all this 
within a few miles of Richmond, where every 
foot of the country ought to have been per- 
fectly familiar to him, and where his scouts 
ought to have given him almost hourly re- 
ports of any movement of the enemy. 

With respect, however, to the removal of 
Genl. Johnston from the command of the 
Army of Tennessee, my memory is actively 
alive, because 1 was most anxious for his 
removal at a much earlier date. We had 
drained every resource of the Confederacy 
to furnish General Johnston with the largest 

* Error to army referred to, it was while 


he commanded in Va. 
Note by Mr. Davis. 
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army that we ever succeeded in gathering 
together. Every other position was denuded 
to furnish him with troops and munitions 
ef war. He was in possession of the passes 
of a range of mountains affording admirable 
positions for offensive as well as defensive 
movements against an enemy destined to at- 
tack his lines and force a passage. His army 
contained large numbers of the inhabitants 
of the country who had gathered round him 
in defense of their homes. Every possible 
motive apparently urged him to fight. Yet 
day after day, and week after week, his tele- 
grams reached us announcing the abandon- 
ment of his positions one after the other 
without any serious attempt at defense, and 
as he fell back his foree was diminished by 
the desertion of the men who found that their 
homes were being abandoned to the enemy. 
The telegrams from Mr. Seddon were urgent, 
and finally amounted to a direct order to 
risk a battle at all hazards, anything being 
preferable to the fatal course he was pur- 
suing, and still he retreated and finally 
debouched on the plains, pursued by the 
triumphant enemy who had driven him, 
practically without resistance on his part, 
through the whole mountainous country 
down to Atlanta. Before he had reached 
the plains I became satisfied that he would 
never deliver combat. I was most anxious 
and urgent that he should be replaced by 
some other commander, but there was still 
hesitation until his purpose was made to 
continue the retreat of his army and to aban- 
don Atlanta to the defense of the militia; 
there was an end of all doubt and the cabinet 
was unanimous (at least I remember no 
dissentient) in urging a change of com- 
mander. 

I must guard myself against misconstruc- 
tion. No one has a higher estimate of Genl. 
Johnston’s personal gallantry than myself, 
but from a close observation of his career 
I became persuaded that his nervous dread 
of losing a battle would prevent at all times 
his ability to cope with an enemy of nearly 
equal strength, and that opportunities would 
thus constantly be lost which under other 
commanders would open a plain path to 
victory. 

I have thus given you, my dear friend, the 
recollections which you ask for. So far as 
the use of my name is concerned, I freely 
confess that it is not agreeable to mix in 
any way in controversies of the past which 
for me are buried forever. If at any time 
your character or motives should be assailed 
and my testimony needed, I should be indeed 
an arrant coward to permit this feeling to 
interfere with my prompt advance to your 
side to repel the calumny. But in any other 
case I long only for repose. I seek rest 


and quiet after the exhausting labors of 
68 years of a somewhat turbulent or rather 
adventurous life. 

Pray give my best respects to Major Walt- 
hall and explain my seeming discourtesy. 

Ever yours faith’y, 
J. P. BENJAMIN. 
Hon. Jeff. Davis, 
Beauvoir P. O., Missi. 


Recognition of the Confederate States 
by the nations of Europe was the great 
aim of the diplomatic agents which it 
sent abroad. The following letter from 
George M. Henry, a secret agent of the 
Confederacy, to President Davis has an 
important bearing on the attitude of 
several European nations regarding 
recognition. 


GEO. M. HENRY TO JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
CORNER OF 7TH AND GRACE STREETS, 
ICHMOND, February 25, 1865. 
To His Excellency Jefferson Davis, 

President of the Confederate States: 
Dear Sir,—At this trying juncture in 
the affairs of the Confederacy I cannot re- 
frain from congratulating you upon the in- 
telligence received from Europe, announced 
in the journals of this morning. Having 
had a greater opportunity than any one else 
at present within the limits of these States 
of watching the fluctuations of the public 
mind in Europe for nearly four years, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the ad- 
vices thus furnished, regarding France and 
Mexico and the United States, I believe to 
be perfectly true. The Emperor Napoleon’s 
movement in reference to Mexico was very 
unpopular in Paris until the French arms 
achieved success. His people have now be- 
come impatient at the delay, on the part 
of the United States, in the recognition of 
the New Empire. May he not then desire 
to join forces with the South? A pro- 
slavery man himself, the “ peculiar institu- 
tion” of these States has not stood in the 
way of his acknowledging their indepen- 
dence; but, there is no denying that among 
many of the masses in France there is a 
strong abolition feeling. A further question 
then arises: may he not be induced to humor 
that feeling by insisting upon emancipation 
as the price of recognition, now that some 
of the journals of the Confederacy, unwise- 
ly in my belief, have intimated that such 
a bargain could be made? We have a good 
friend in Austria in consequence of the op- 
position of the Southern members of the 
Federal Congress to the recognition of the 
independence of Hungary, so strongly urged 
by the Senators and Representatives from 
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the Northern States. Austria, then, being 
interested in the Mexican question, has no 
doubt pressed France, as much as she could, 
to act in behalf of this Confederacy. 
England will probably look on for a while 
longer. She owes France a grudge for the 
position that power took last year in refer- 
ence to the Danish question. But she may 
eventually be drawn into the conflict. A 
very erroneous notion prevails in the public 
mind here in regard to the course of Eng- 
land toward this Confederacy. The Slavery 
question has not for one moment or in any 
degree retarded her recognition of the inde- 
pendence of these States. Abolitionism in 
England is as dead as Unionism in the 
South. Earl Russell, Richard Cobden, and 
John Bright have ceased to be representa- 
tive men. Earl Russell was “ shelved” from 
the Commons into the Lords, in consequence 
of his unpopularity; and neither Mr. Cobden 
nor Mr. Bright will be returned to Parlia- 
ment at the ensuing elections, England has 
been twice on the eve of recognizing the in- 
dependence of the Confederacy. Once, at 
the time Mr. Gregory made his motion, or 
rather when he gave notice that he intended 
to move for that object—March 4, 1861. 
The notice was given, if I remember aright, 
through some correspondence with Mr. Miles, 
of South Carolina, explanatory of the right 
of secession. The late General Campbell, 
then United States Consul at London,,. told 
me that a member of the British cabinet— 
T think it was Milner Gibson—stated to 
him that the English Government would be 
obliged to receive ministers from the South- 
ern States, under the existing treaties, The 
first Commissioners, however, who arrived 
in Europe, while Mr. Gregory’s motion 
was pending, made an error from which 
we have never yet recovered, and which 
gave (then) Lord John Russell an_ op- 
portunity of treating these Sovereign 
States as if they were revolted provinces 
of a mother-country. Those Commissioners 
desired to form new treaties; they should 
have been content with those already in 
existence. They completely ignored the 
historical fact that the United States Gov- 
ernment had never been formally acknowl- 
edged by any power upon earth. They, too, 
put forward the revolutionary words—* the 
consent of the governed ”—employed in the 
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Declaration of Independence. It was un- 
reasonable to expect that under that revolu- 
tionary right England would at once enter 
into new treaty engagements. England had 
again determined to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the South in the autumn of 
1862—just after the defeat of McClellan 
and the return to Europe of the Orleans 
Princes. These Orleans Princes hold in- 
timate relations with the Queen and aris- 
tocracy of Britain, and they expressed their 
opinion that the South could not be sub- 
jugated. Manchester, however, on that oc- 
easion stepped in, and remonstrated against 
any interference in American affairs; and 
from that day to this there has been a 
determination on the part of the British 
Ministry not to move in the matter until 
called upon to do so by the people of Lan- 
cashire—the parties most directly interested 
in the commerce with the South. While 
the aristocratic classes govern England, they 
are ruled by the manufacturing, commercial, 
and financial classes. Next to Lancashire, 
Mincing Lane, and Lombard Street, the 
Queen is our most formidable enemy in Eng- 
land, and the only person who has influence 
over her is her oldest daughter, the Crown 
Princess of Prussia. The Royal family of 
Prussia are in our favor. The Confederacy 
has always had justice accorded it when 
it has appeared before the law courts of 
England, and that, too, from both judges 
and juries. 

Mr. Mason arrived too late in England to 
repair the error of his predecessors, who 
had made but little headway among the 
governing classes of the kingdom. Mr. 
Mason often expresses great regret at the 
surrender of the Commissioners and their 
Secretaries improperly taken by the San 
Jacinto from the Royal Mail Steamer Trent. 
That surrender so flattered and satisfied the 
national vanity of England that her people 
were disposed to receive more complacently 
than they otherwise would have done the 
subsequent insults and demands of the 
Northern Government. 

I have the honor of inclosing to you a 
pamphlet containing some views on a ques- 
tion that seems to have been neglected by 
all the political economists. 

With great respect, very truly yours, 

70. M. HENRY. 
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An Unfinished Symphony 


BY GRANT 


HE was a round-faced, black-haired, 
S blue-eyed, plump little country girl, 

and lived on what were regarded 
by the Foxfield boys and girls as the 
remote confines of the community. To 
go to play with her at her home her 
friends had to walk a mile north from 
the school-house, down the terrace to the 
station, past it and up the opposing ter- 
race, and then nearly a mile west. The 
back end of her father’s farm brought 
you to the long ridge that looked down 
into the Burr Williams north tamarack 
swamp—that place of mysterious bogs 
and glades, never penetrated except by 
adventurous parties of boys in search of 
the bitter gum that nothing but the dif- 
ficulty of its acquisition induced them 
to chew. 

They had seen each other almost daily 
for six or eight years, from the time she 
left the parish school at Essex and came 
to the Foxfield school, without noticing 
each other more than any one else. He 
was like other boys of a dozen years or 
so of age, devoted to vigorous, loud- 
mouthed games, half tolerant and half 
contemptuous of girls and in general un- 
mindful of their existence. She shared 
in the twelve-year-old girl’s dread and 
fear of boys. 

To him she was only one of big, bluff 
William Stratford’s numerous family of 
boys and girls—old William Stratford, 
who had emigrated from the town of 
Shakespeare while yet a boy, come to the 
Great Lake a young man full of dash and 
energy, married black-haired, gray-eyed 
Mary Avondale in a runaway match, 
moved to Foxfield, become a prosperous 
farmer, got into politics and been ap- 
pointed to various positions of trust, and 
was now in his prime. She was asso- 
ciated in his mind with vague ideas of 
the mysterious Episcopal Church he had 
seen once or twice at Essex, with its big 
and still more mysterious parish school 
and burial-ground. He had once or twice 
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in the long ago visited the place with his 
father, and still bore about with him the 
vision of gowned clergymen walking in 
meditation through the gardens, and of 
long rows of white tombstones among 
which moved somber black and white 
processions. 

To her he was only one of the Foxfield 
boys and associated with the church and 
Sunday-school of the Methodists, who 
were as mysterious to her as the Epis- 
copalians were to him. She often saw 
him running about at his home as she 
went on her way home from school, and 
sometimes, as she met him at the depot 
or on the road, exchanged greetings with 
him. 

Beyond this they knew little of each 
other. Their paths often crossed on the 
playground, and sometimes not without 
momentary rupture of the school-yard 
peace. 

“Give us that ball, you old, rough, 
big boy!” she threatened, with reddening 
cheeks, as he neatly picked it up in a 
casual dash through the group of girls. 
“Give it up or we'll tell teacher!” 

“ All right,” he shouted, careering on 
and playing bound with the big rubber 
givl-ball as he went. “Tell her—and 
smell her—and kick her down cellar! 
Here! Take your old ball!” 

He threw it at her as she bounded 
along after him, plump in her tight- 
fitting dress, and somehow making him 
think of the gray rubber ball itself. 

Of course she had both hands out- 
spread to catch it, with her ten several 
fingers sticking out, and of course she 
missed it, and of course as she scrambled 
to recover it she looked up with flushed 
face and anger in her eyes and cried, 
“You think you’re awful smart, don’t 
you ?” 

When she was fourteen and he was 
fifteen she began.to “go with” Edna, a 
mutual friend who lived a mile south of 
the depot. They sat together at school, 
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promenaded the school-ground together, 
girl-fashion, arm in arm or with arms 
about each other’s waists, ate their 
lunches together and shared them, did 
their examples together, imitated each 
other’s writing, brought water together 
from Old Put’s well, swept out the room 
together for teacher, went for the mail 
together, visited each other and stayed 
overnight; and made common cause in 
a hundred ways, after the manner of 
what are now called in city schools 
* crushes.” 

He noted their intimacy, of course; 
but beyond noting it, and, like other boys, 
making fun of it, let it make no differ- 
ence with his conduct or his thoughts. 
To him she was only “ one of the girls.” 

Neither did he feel the least disturb- 
ance of spirit when Ben and Jack began 
to be the constant attendants of her and 
Edna at noon and recess that winter. 
Ben had an indulgent father and pos- 
sessed a beautiful new sled, larger and 
heavier than any other in the neighbor- 
hood, and Jack was a favorite with all 
the girls. There were many envious 
glances on the part of the girls, and there 
were some few of the boys who were 
touched at thought of the sleds, if not 
of their burdens. 

But he went his way, riding his old 
sled alone and wearing out his “taps” 
with boisterous sliding in boy company 
only. Whatever attraction he felt was 
from other quarters. Nellie, with the 
open utterance and swinging stride, so 
far affected him that winter that he at 
least felt somewhat more charitable tow- 
ard those of his companions who were 
derisively called “ girl-boys”; but even 
Nellie was only a passing fancy. 

It was three years more before he 
began to take real note of her. Up to 
that time had you asked him the color 
of her eyes he would have been totally 
at loss for an answer. A confused im- 
pression of roundness and smiles and 
gray dresses and red ribbons and red 
cheeks and irritability was all he had. 

At sixteen he began to attend the high 
school at Lake City. That winter, to 
entertain Edna and her other friends, she 
wrote a poem about him, wilfully sacri- 
ficing a grammar lesson to get the time. 

The next year she began to attend the 
Lake City Seminary, and they saw each 


other daily again. They went every 
morning on the Lake City Flyer at eight- 
forty, and returned every evening at half- 
past five. She always had time to help her 
mother with the morning and evening 
work, and he rose at five to help do chores 
and work in the field before going, and 
did chores again in the evening. 

For a year they went their ways to- 
gether and yet separately. She often 
laughed at him as he came bounding 
down the hill out of breath just in time 
to swing on to the last coach as the Flyer 
pulled out, and sometimes they engaged 
in a short dialogue about their studies. 
But he had boy companions on the train 
and at the Lake City waiting-room, and 
there were other Foxfield girls attend- 
ing the Seminary, and their paths did 
not often cross. 

The next year he was the only boy 
who made the daily trips on the Flyer, 
and she the only girl. Her laughter at 
his wild runs down the hill resulted 
sometimes now in his sitting on the arm 
of her seat for a few minutes to explain 
how he had dropped the corn-sickle in 
the ten-acre lot at twenty-five minutes 
past eight, run to the house and got his 
clothes changed by thirty-five minutes 
past, grabbed his lunch-box and books, 
and got out of the front yard just as the 
Flyer whistled for the Slippy Shay cross- 
ing, and yet had made it. 

Sometimes now he started with her as 
she went up the hill on the arrival home 
in the evening and carried her books for 
her—at the high school he had begun to 
take on some of the amenities. Once 
or twice he took her under his umbrella, 
and lent it to her as they parted, and 
once he called his dog Don out to show 
her how well trained he was. 

All this was mere neighborliness, how- 
ever. Neither of them thought much 
of it. 

One day, however, as they were re- 
turning on the Flyer, a traveling man 
with whom he was sitting, one of the 
casual acquaintances made at Uncle 
Eli’s store, nodded in her direction and 
asked him who the girl was—the one 
with the rosy cheeks over there. 

“She’s a daughter of William Strat- 
ford,” he replied. “Used to be county 
chairman.” 

“Ts that so?” exclaimed the traveling 
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man. “ Why, I know William Stratford. 
He’s an old friend of mine. His father 
and mine lived in the same county in the 
old country — Shakespeare’s old home, 
too. 

‘ Pretty girl, isn’t she?” he added, 
presently, scanning his face with a 
twinkle of the eye. 

“Kind o’,” said he, with an attempt 
at indifference—not because he was not 
indifferent, but because he could see that 
his interrogator thought he wasn’t. 

As they went up the hill that evening 
he repeated this little conversation to 
her by way of pleasant banter. Her 
cheeks were straightway filled with still 
more of the roses the stranger had 
noticed. In an effort to rid herself of 
the embarrassment she so feared to dis- 
play, she laughed heartily, and then more 
of the roses came, and then he noticed 
for the first time that her cheek had a 
delicate color and texture, and that her 
laugh was very pleasant. I mean this 
was the first time he was conscious that 
he noticed. 

And then one morning—it was early 
May by this time—he got left again. It 
had to happen about every so often: he 
got over-earnest in his eagerness to finish 
another row—quite after the manner of 
his father, dead and gone—and_ took 
risks. The coach whirled past his per- 
spiring, despairing face, upturned to the 
window from which she was laughing 
down at him—and blushing—with min- 
gled amusement and regret. He won- 
dered afterward how she happened to be 
at that window and looking. 

Somehow she felt unsatisfied the thirty 
minutes of that morning’s ride. At the 
Lake City depot that evening she looked 
around to see if he was there: he might 
have come up on the noon train. But 
he hadn’t; he had gone back to the field 
and resumed his planting. 

And then one evening as they stood 
on the store steps after getting the mail 

the first thing they always did on the 
return—her father had come up. 

“T don’t see any carriage waiting for 
us,” he jested. “I guess we'll have to 
walk. But it’s only a mile and a half 
home,” he continued. “ Three-quarters 
apiece for me an’ you. We’ll soon be 
there.” 


“Might git a couple o’ wheelbarrows,” 
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suggested Uncle Eli, spitting into the 
burdocks at the edge of the steps. 

She and her father went on up the 
hill and she didn’t look back. When he 
followed, after a while, it was with a 
sense of something unsatisfactory. 

Of course they were in love and didn’t 
quite know it, though I am aware that 
it is clear enough to you, and was to the 
good people of Foxfield. Their ways had 
been so separate, their social and _ re- 
ligious circles so diverse, that they took 
for granted their separateness. The 
Stratfords and Avondales recognized no 
church but the English one yonder at 
Essex, and associated with few outside its 
membership. If they thought of their 
attitude toward each other at all, it was 
only to make mental comment on the 
enjoyability of being together—how time 
always passed pleasantly, with many a 
story and jest, and yet with many words 
of sincerity and earnestness. It was 
neither the inclination of the young peo- 
ple of Foxfield nor the fashion among 
them never to utter a word in seriousness. 

Of course they couldn’t go on in this 
way forever. His friends began to salute 
him with: “ H’lo there! How is she this 
morning?” or, “ Spoke to the priest yet?” 
—for the average Foxfield mind saw lit- 
tle difference between Episcopalian and 
Catholic and hers took to inquiring, as 
they chanced to meet her coming up the 
hill alone: “ What’s the trouble now? 
Did he get left to-night?’ Or her Lake 
City schoolmates said, to her blushing 
and helpless indignation: “ Who’s the 
nice hayseed that goes home with you on 
the train every night ?” 

You see, it was perfectly inevitable ; 
they had to begin to think. 

Sometimes, too, they had to think each 
other’s thoughts on the spot. Friends 
met them together, saying: “ H’lo! 
Pretty fine weather these days, ain’t it? 
A-hem-m-m!” with broad smiles that 
spoke more plainly than words. When 
he turned to look at the smiler over his 
shoulder, he encountered a violent wink 
that was even more eloquent. The Fox- 
field humor delighted in these subtle 
manifestations. 

In vain to pooh-pooh and protest. The 
banter increased, and they were compelled 
to refer to it sometimes, so conscious was 
each of what was in the other’s mind. 
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“ Never you mind!” he said one day. 
“T guess it’s none of their business if 
we want to have a good time together. 
Let ’em say what they please; you don’t 
have to notice. The idea that a couple 
of young folks can’t be seen together once 
in a while without every one’s thinking 
they are in love!” 

She didn’t try te explain to herself 
just why this was unsatisfactory, nor did 
he try to account to himself for the secret 
pleasure their friends’ banter gave him. 

Then came that little party at Harden- 
burg’s. At its close, as they filed out of 
the parlor door into the dark-green front 
vard under the maples, and big brother 
Dupré Hardenburg, who was a stenog- 
rapher in the city, called out to her: 
“Good-by! Awfully glad you came to 
see me! You'll come again soon, won’t 
you?’—he felt a little surge of resent- 
ment, in spite of his love for Dupré, his 
olden-time protector at school. Dupré 
seemed to be taking undue liberty. 

The girls started off toward the road, 
the boys a few steps behind, after the 
manner of the Foxfield boys, looking for 
a chance to “eatch on.” At the moment 
Edna, whose affairs were all in order, 
left Jack’s side a second, gave him a 
quick and vigorous nudge, and whis- 
pered: “Go on! Take her home, old 
slowpoke! Can’t you see anything?” and 
ran back to Jack. 

He gladly yielded to the impulse and 
was instantly at her side. 

“ May I walk home with you?” he said, 
rather more breathlessly than the two or 
three hurried steps might have seemed to 
make necessary. 

“Of course,” she answered, and took 
his arm. “ Do you think it will rain?” 

It was bright starlight, but he said he 
shouldn’t be surprised if it did rain. 
He was still breathless. 

It was the first time they had walked 
together in the dark, and all of a sudden 
they seemed to be on a different footing. 
They felt embarrassed. As they went 
along the firm roadside path, worn by 
the daily afternoon walks of Uncle 
Lovely Brown and Old Put, down past 
the depot and up the north terrace, past 
Grandpa Tyler’s orchard and Cap 
Strong’s clover- patch and the north 
burying-ground, to the corner where the 
old pump stood, and then turned west 


three-quarters of a mile through the 
lane-like road, it was hard to find words 
to fill in the time, and no small part of 
the conversation consisted in her pro- 
testing that it was too bad for him to 
have to go so far, and his answering pro- 
test that he was glad to do it. He ought 
to have stopped with that, of course: 
any city-bred youth would have known 
enough, but the young people of Fox- 
field were not bred to the nice conven- 
tions of diplomacy. 

“T don’t mind it at all,” he added. 
“T’ve got plenty of time, and it’s good 
exercise, anyhow, after sitting in that 
stuffy room so long.” He was as in- 
nocent as he was impolitic, and that 
would have excused him in her eyes if 
excuse had been necessary. It wasn’t 
necessary, however. She was embar- 
rassed enough not to notice it more 
than he. 

The house was dark when they turned 
in at the driveway gate and passed the 
big apple-tree and the clump of yellow 
roses to the veranda. The perfume of 
the roses was all about. She thanked 
him and said again what a shame it was 
for him to have to come all that way 
and to go all that way home. 

“Aw, come now!” he expostulated. 
“You know mighty well I’m glad to do 
it. Ill soon be home. Don’t you worry! 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” she said as he started 
on the way home, and then called from 
the veranda, just to make the parting 
seem less formal, “ Don’t miss the train 
to-morrow !” 

“ All right!” he called back to her. 

The way home seemed longer, in spite 
of short cuts and the relief from em- 
barrassment. When he had passed the 
grove near McCarthy’s he climbed the 
rail-fence and went through Cap Strong’s 
clover to the cemetery hill. The cool of 
the starry night, the somber quiet of 
Rice’s woods near by, the gleam of one 
or two lamp-lit windows far away, 
the sound of his feet brushing and 
tramping, were the accompaniment to 
pleasant thoughts. What a nice girl she 
was! How natural and sensible and al- 
ways the same! He found himself look- 
ing forward with a glow of pleasure to 
the morning, when they should be to- 
gether again. There was even a little 
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impatience mingled with the pleasure; 
it was quite a while until morning. At 
that moment Anticipation entered his 
life, with the richness it brings. 

Then came that Saturday evening in 
the first days of June. She had gone 
over to Edna’s to supper, and he knew 
she would be passing on her way home 
about twilight. He did the chores with 
all speed and then sat on the sod in the 
front yard with Don, his eyes now and 
then sweeping the road down toward the 
depot. 

When she came he happened —the 
merest chance, of course—to be putting 
Don through his tricks out by the hitch- 
ing- post. Of course he stopped and 
spoke to her. They stood a moment 
and walked off together, not even looking 
back. Don walked disappointedly back 
into the house. His master’s ways were 
becoming unaccountable. 

It was almost dark before they reached 
A quarter of a mile away, in 
the leafy road, they sat down under a 
hawthorn on a big flat-topped stone. 

“Tt isn’t so very late,” he said. “ Let’s 
sit down and rest awhile. 
walk way over here.” 

“Yes, it is,’ she said. “I ought not 
to let you come. Now you’ve got all that 


her home. 


It’s quite a 


long way back.” 

“That isn’t what I meant,” he said. 

He didn’t go on to explain what he 
did mean, and she didn’t ask him. She 
knew, very likely, and he knew she knew. 
At any rate, they kept on sitting there 
for some time. 

It was very reposeful there under the 
low-spreading, fragrant branches of the 
hawthorn, and much darker than out in 
the road. The scent of the near-by clover 
was in the air, and the quiet of ni¢ht 
was beginning to envelop the farms of 
Foxfield. When Pete McCarthy went by 
with the cows, and little George Smith 
passed within fifteen feet, muttering to 
himself fragments of the German he had 
learned years ago under Parkin, they 
shook with suppressed laughter; it was 
so funny to see little George and Pete 
so serious, and so unconscious of mortal 
presence. 

The sharing of this heart - warming 
confidence put them more than ever at 
ease. They sat there for a half-hour, and 
then for another half-hour; and then it 
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took a third half-hour to traverse the 


eighty rods of road homeward, and then 
a quarter of an hour to say good-night. 

Why tell vou of the summer and au 
tumn that followed on this June «vening, 
of the thirty-minute rides to and from 
Lake City until Commencement, of the 
meetings and partings on the Foxfield 
road, and of the emptiness of the days 
when he was left or she was kept at 
home; of the rare pleasure of taking her 
to the Essex church once or twice; of 
Sunday-afternoon drives by circuitous 
routes along romantic byways through 
hitherto unexplored country; of how she 
was always at home when he came and 
took care not to have him subjected to 
the ordeal of asking for her; of the long, 
long time—now that school was out—be- 
tween Sunday afternoon and Wednesday 
evening, the earliest moment his dif 
fidence would allow him to go again, 
and of the yet longer time between Wed- 
nesday evening and Sunday afternoon; 
of long days of labor in the harvest field 
in midsummer, or in mellow September 
among the corn rows, made lighter by 
thought of her; of the little shrines 
erected in their hearts, where a deity 
unknown to any one else was worshiped; 
of the secret pleasure of being bantered 
by Willem, the hired man—the one who, 
one day when the family was away at a 
funeral, had locked up the house as he 
went to work, hidden the key under the 
thermometer, and then with failing con 
fidence written on a big sheet of paper 
which he hung conspicuously on the 
door-knob, “ The key is under the ther- 
mometer ”; of old Major’s acquisition of 
the slow gait out of which he could never 
afterward be coaxed, and which impaired 
his value at least half; of long trips to 
Millstone Lake and Glennon Springs, 
and returnings when all the countryside 
was buried in dusk and drowsiness; of 
complete enjoyment of the moment and 
little thought of the future; of the ex- 
quisite delight of mystifying old Mother 
Gray, who was dying of curiosity to 


© get 


know when they were going to 
married,” and whether he was going to 
“turn ’Piscopal” or not, and who 
couldn’t conceal her suffering:. ; 

Yes, and I myself am so far from be- 
ing untouched by the sense of that same 
sort of delight that I am not going to 
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tell you whether this Foxfield boy and 
girl were married and lived in the usual 
way ever afterward or not. I am going 
simply to leave them there in the happy 
valley over a score of years ago, en- 
joying themselves. 

And really you will like it better so. 
For consider the consequences if I should 
go on with the story. 

Should I continue as I have begun, 
you would probably be more or less dis- 
gusted at having set before you one more 
typical romance of the old fashion with 
its conventional happy ending; and you 
would want to know how I dared portray 
a course of love which ran smooth to the 
last, and why I didn’t keep up with the 
times, and you would entertain a griev- 
ance against me for not telling you the 
truth. 


Should I, on the other hand, proceed 
in my relation of the fortunes of these 
young Foxfielders up to the present mo 
ment, and record the actual amount. of 
tribulation they underwent, to say noth 
ing of the amount proper to good, up- 
to-date, realistic love fiction, you might 
find fault with me, or even quarrel with 
me, for subjecting you to needless pain; 
and as to truth, you could be no more 
sure I was telling it than before. 

No, it is best for me to leave the story 
as it is, because, so far as it goes, it is 
true, and, I trust, not unpleasant. And 4? 
as to what remains untold, why, you a 
may easily fill that in for yourselves 
from your own experience if you are 
anything of a Foxfielder; and then let 
us hope it will be pleasant from begin- 
ning to end. 


Beyond Recall 


BY FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS 


| CANNOT eall 


you back again, 


For you have journeyed far 
Beyond the hosting of the rain 
Or any circled star. 


For you have journeyed suddenly 
Beyond my farthest hill. 

I cannot call you back to me 
Who am so earth-bound still. 


In lilac leaves and 
Low water-sounds 
In wings that start 


Sure excellence 


boughs of fir, 

and wind, 

and clouds that stir, 
find: 


In touch of hands and flash of eyes.— 
But you--oh, what of you? 

Grown instantly so strange, so wise, 
And so eternal. too? 


I eannot eall you back: although 
My loneliness may call. 


What would you now of whirling snow, 
And shadows sunset-tall? 

And I—what would you now of. me? 
I cannot journey. I 

Must wait till I, too, suddenly, 
Unlearn this earth, this sky. 
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Shamu of Bagdad, Servant 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


ORGIANA, of immortal memory, 
who could boil in oil the thirty- 
eight thieves with as much non- 

chalance as she could cook a feast for 
Ali Baba, or dance for his guests after 
dinner, or stab to death the one of them 
whom her cunning recognized as_ the 
Captain of the Forty Thieves, has left 
a name that is forever linked with the 
romantic city of the Arabian Nights. 
Now everybody knows that the line of 
the Forty Thieves has continued to the 
present time in Turkey—many of their 
descendants taking naturally to the trade 
of dragoman; and the existence and ex- 
cellences of the worthiest scion of the 
line founded by the union of that peer- 
less servant Morgiana and Ali Baba’s 
son is also worthy of chronicle. Such 
an inheritor of the virtues of that in- 
comparable maid of all work really lives, 
and he is known to everybody in Bagdad. 
The eyes of Englishmen and Americans 
hy the score take on a kindlier glow as 
they recall Shamu, “the best servant in 
Mesopotamia,” as Sir William Willcocks 
ealls him. 

Perhaps Shamu is only a_ spiritual 
heir of Morgiana; in any case, he im- 
proves upon her example, for his rare 
ambition is simply to be a good servant. 
No grand-vizierate for him. “I make 
good business for my master,” as his 
stereotyped saying expresses it. While 
the temporary “master” follows the 
striding Shamu through the ancient ba- 
zaars and narrow, filthy, haphazard, and 
vaulted streets of Bagdad, he feels like 
the great Harun-al- Rashid himself. 
“ Ballack! Ballack!” (“Make way! 
Make way!’) eries Shamu, well versed 
in the practical aspects of the foreigner’s 
extra-territorial privileges, and every- 
body must stand aside. “The pasha’s 
servant is the pasha,” says the Arabic 
proverb, and when upon escort duty 
Shamu feels his ambassadorial rank, 
though in ordinary life he is so mild and 


unassuming that he seems not to have 
an enemy in all the city where for forty- 
five years he has made his headquarters 


as a servant to foreigners. 

It was at Aleppo, the city of Abra- 
ham’s cow, and the home of that inex- 
plicable disfigurement, “the Aleppo but- 
ton,” that a friend and myself fell into 
the hands of Shamu. We needed a cook 
for the long journey across Mesopotamia 
to Bagdad; interpreter and dragoman we 
had in the person of an Armenian col- 
lege graduate, who subsequently turned 
out a rogue. At the moment our only 
realized need was for a cook; and this 
grizzled old fellow, in combined Eu- 
ropean and native dress, who stood touch- 
ing his forehead and recounting the 
amazing list of places to which he had 
traveled, was too high-priced for our 
tastes—a dollar and a quarter a day he 
asked, which is princely for the country. 
He would not be deterred by any of our 
remonstrances; apparently he had already 
engaged us, and, leaving his letters of 
recommendation behind, he departed to 
eall again. The letters were extraordi- 
nary, and some of them from men known 
to us; therefore, soon Shamu was making 
trips between the bazaars and our hotel, 
piling up supplies for the next day’s 
start. Certainly he was “making good 
business.” He spoke always a variant of 
the familiar “pidgin-English” of the 
coast of Asia, and this augured well in 
the eyes of one who knew the East and 
its peerless servants. We soon concluded 
that Shamu was our providential de- 
liverer from the glib Armenian. 

With his battered charcoal fire-box, his 
sooty tea-kettle, which sometimes leaked 
and sometimes did not; his ean of be- 
loved ghee (grease for cooking  pur- 
poses); his gunny-sack full of onions and 
potatoes; his bottle of “ ile,” and sundry 
other business-like supplies, he looked the 
veteran soldier of the road that he is. 
Next morning we swung out into the 
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desert, Shamu snuggled on top of the 
springless baggage-wagon, and a caravan 
of arabas, or small prairie-schooners, 
following us, for the native wayfarer in 
Turkey is ever alert to travel under the 
protecting shadow of the hat of a for- 
eigner. The “man with a hat” has 
privileges and prestige which no wearer 
of the turban or the tarboosh enjoys. 

The first night out proved Shamu’s 
mettle. He quickly found the best room 
in the khan for us, with his own smoky 
quarters next door; and _ innkeeper, 
drivers, and coolies had to step lively at 
his peremptory and fast-flying orders, he 
the while making ready an evening meal 
so sumptuous that we felt free to invite 
to it two traveling acquaintances. Tis 
“Can catch” and “Can do, sahib,” cov- 
ered more practical efficiency than lay 
beneath all the book English and jaunty 
airs of the polished Armenian college 
graduate. 

Every virtue has its corresponding 
weakness, and Shamu’s promptness smote 
us sorely the next morning, when we 
were awakened from our dreams before 
three o’clock by his “ Time, sir!” Some 
persons, we are told, have favorite hob- 
goblins which regularly visit and torture 
them in their dreams; mine is a dim 
vision of Shamu, bearing a candle and 
briskly erying, “ Time, sir!” In dozens 
of dingy khans, in tent and wagon, raft 
and boat, I have been “summoned into 
that abomination of desolation, the dark- 
ness of bitterly cold morning, three or 
four hours before daylight, by that in- 
exorable figure, who has himself been up 
for an hour or more, starting fire and 
breakfast. I fear that in the next world 
the Angel Gabriel will be startled into 
readiness for his great task half an hour 
before it is necessary by Shamu’s re- 
lentless “Time, sir!” Once, in bright 
sunlight, when we were gibing at the old 
man for his early rising, he enunciated 
in self-defense one of the articles of his 
brief creed, “Man he sleep too much, 
he no good.” Tf T recall my Scriptures 
aright, the Wise Man said something 
like that first. 

Long before four o’clock on this first 
day out we were fed, packed, and ready, 
waiting in the courtyard of the khan for 
horses and drivers who were still dream- 
ing; and so we were in no mood to ap- 


preciate the glorious moonlight which 
streamed upon us, or the radiant Syrian 
stars above. In the East nobody con- 
siders anybody else: Shamu’s way of 
awakening the drivers and the khanji, 
or innkeeper, was to stand on the roof— 
we had the large upper room—and shout 
in tones that broke the sleep of every 
one of the dozens of travelers in the 
khan, and of the whole village besides. 
Only our drivers slept on. So we had 
an hour in which to wish for Arabic 
tongues, or to recite Kipling upon the 
futility of trying to “hustle the East.” 
We had even more forceful remarks to 
make when we arrived at the end of the 
day’s stage at noon. This was not alto- 
gether Shamu’s doing, for the East de- 
crees that the traveler must start before 
day, regardless of the distance to be 
traveled and the hour of arrival. 

The open-handed foreigner has taught 
native servants to spend their employers’ 
money recklessly; not so has Shamu 
learned to “make good business for my 
master.” More than once have I scolded 
him for paying too little bakshish; 
never for paying too much. He was in a 
perpetual fracas with khanjis, coolies, 
and all the other conspirators who are 
keen to despoil the man with a hat. A 
Turkish saying is, “ Every foreigner is 
a sea of money, and he is a fool who will 
not swim in it.” The swimming was 
never good when Shamu was about. 
In Turkey, and especially in the case of 
the Arab, discussion is conducted with 
unlimited screaming, and we grew so 
used to hearing Shamu’s vigorous voice 
raised in defense of our purse that I 
would not turn my head. Sometimes 
seraps of war news came to me after- 
ward, as: “What you think? That 
khanji wanted a mejidieh*[eighty cents] 
for tea. I gave him hell—and four 
piasters [sixteen cents].” The vigorous 
English word for jehennum was a favor- 
ite with Shamu. “ Man he say, ‘ What 
you care? Not your money; sahib’s 
money’; I tell him, ‘Go to hell. and 
give him half.” 

This is not profanity; it is theology. 
There is a somber Calvinistie tinge to 
this Chaldean’s creed, and he believes in 
preterition as heartily as ever did Jon- 
athan Edwards. His conception of hell 
is a place for all Moslems, and for the 
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innkeepers, coolies, merchants, and all 
others who try to defraud foreigners. He 
even has moments of morbid forebodings 
out, 


eried, as 


as to his own destiny. * Look 


Shamu, your coat’s on fire!” | 
he bent the 
Searcely deigning to extinguish the blaze, 


over chareoal  brazier. 


he commented, “ Never mind; burn up, 
Shamu 


This 


same as 


some day.” 
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scoop craft, and Shamu was helping to 
lift a wagon aboard. 
i could not 


It was not his work, 
but he and 
lazy and feckless Arabs mismanage 
the job. So he and did 
lifting; 
came to me 
| looked, 


and it was “* 


stand by watch 
those 
led the singing, 
share of the 
when the wagon was in he 


with, “ My hand 


more than his and 
gone, sir.” 


pone 


indeed; the mid- 





religious 
humility does not 


unusual 


him 
charitable 
other 


ma k e any 
more 
than native 
Christians 
Moslems; 


essence of 


toward 
for the 
Chris- 
tian orthodoxy in 
the Turkish Em- 
pire is a sweet as- 
the 
damnation 


surance of 
‘ternal 
of all followers of 
the Prophet. Thus 
it was in an utter- 
ly matter-of-fact 
and unsentimental 
that Sha- 
informed 


fashion 
mu me, 
when I asked him 
something about 
the shrouds which 
pilgrims wear for 
the 
Ker- 
where Hus- 


Mohammed's 


turbans in 
holy 
bela, 
sain, 


city of 





dle finger of the 
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bone for its entire 
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leading 
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song 

the 
horses 
Arrived 
at the other side, 
the old fellow was 
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lifting 
Sternly ad 
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plained, “ Man no 
work, he no 
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artic] 
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* Moslem 


SHAMIL 
he wear 
turban, go to 


mosque, time— 


pray, pray, pray all the 
hell.” Of cours a 


respect to 


then go to 


similar 
held 
with even greater vigor by Moslems, who 
have such sayings as, “ Allah made both 
heaven and hell; therefore both must be 
filled ”"—a logical way of explaining the 
existence of the unbelievers. Again they 
say, “Fire must have hell 
must have Christians.” 

We had been but two days on the road 
when an accident occurred which limited 
Shamu’s ability to 
ness.” We 
Euphrates 


view with Christians is 


st icks, 


“ make good busi- 
were being ferried across the 


River in the primitive sugar- 


then I for one am 
ready to invite 
Chaldean mission- 
aries to America. 
Never Scot was so thrifty as Shamu. 
‘I feel too | very | sad to-night, sir.” 
“ What’s the matter, Shamu ?” 
‘You metallic for 
baskets; I pay only eighteen. But 


pay thirty - one 
vou 
say, ‘ Buy.’ ” 

I had refused to let him haggle over 
thirteen cents in the bazaars of one of the 
holy cities of the Shiah Moslems, wher 
it is for the intruding Christian 
to walk softly. “ Not buy him, sir” 
this peremptorily, when I showed a dis- 
position to 
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which he 
The 


keeper of a food bazaar in Diarbekir, from 


acquire cranges 


knew to be above the market price. 
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whom we had been buying our daily 
bread and kabobs and kuftis and other 
food, poked two richly roasted and juicy 
chickens under my eyes as I passed to- 
ward our room in the khan at meal- 
time. Shamu disdainfully waved them 
away. “Why not, Shamu?’ “Too 
much, sahib; he want forty metallic” 
|cents|}; and I could not recover that 
vanishing dinner without injury to 
Shamu’s “ face.” 

One night, while we were sailing down 
the Tigris on a kelek, or raft made of 
inflated goat-skins, there arose a fearful 
turmoil on the bank to which we had 
moored. We continued to read undis- 
turbed, until above the tumult there 
shrilled the familiar, “ Sahib!” At once 
there was a reaching for pistols and a 
start toward the tent door: the expected 
Arabs doubtless had Shamu in their 
clutches. At that instant appeared 
Cheerup, assistant cook and factotum, 
pointing toward a lantern, while the re- 
peated ery, “ Sahib, lampa, sir,” made all 
elear. Shamu was buying charcoal, and 
he had sent the boy for a light to make 
sure that we were not cheated in weight 
or quality. Five bushels of charcoal we 
hought (how we blessed Shamu’s thrift 
during the freezing month that fol- 
lowed!), and all for one mejidieh. The 


racket which accompanied the trans- 
action drew to our own door and grew 
personal, and we learned that Shamu, 
aided by the kel kjis, was in desperate 
wrangle with the charcoal merchant as 
to whether the rate of exchange for a 
me jidieh was nineteen or twenty piasters, 
Shamu naturally contending for the 
former, and carrying his point, although 
enough wind was expended in the debate 
to waft a ship clear to Bagdad. Such 
is the way of the East, where time is 
not money, and men will haggle for hours 
over a single penny. 

That charcoal was responsible for the 
greatest distress we ever saw the old man 
display; he bore the pain of his wounded 
hand and a subsequent operation with- 
out a whimper; the worst blizzard Meso- 
potamia had known for more than forty 
years caught him shelterless on the raft; 
rains soaked him through, and the spring- 
less freight-wagon on the rough trail 
shook him to the marrow; hostile Arabs 
gave him no concern; the prospect of 
food failing th storm-stayed travelers 
only quickened his resourcefulness; but 
when the thrifty old squirrel reached 
Bagdad, in the midst of blizzard weather, 
and found chareoal bringing eight or ten 
times the price we had paid for it up 
the Tigris, his self-possession failed him 
utterly, and his regret was 
keener than physical pain. 
“Tf I know, I buy ten bags 





twenty bags!” Only by 
absolute commands could 
we get him to purchass 
Bagdad charcoal, and then 
but in smallest quantities. 
Each purehase was as an 
iron thrust into his soul. 











This, too, despite his 
pride in Bagdad. For more 
than a month, amid the 
barrenness of wayside 
khans and villages, Shamu 
had encouraged us_ with 
prospects of the resources 
of Harun-al-Rashid’s city. 
In his eyes, the ancient 
capital of the Califs on 
the Tigris was nothing less 
than the world’s central 
mart and metropolis. Could 
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Could camera films be bought 
in Bagdad? How about ammunition for 
rifles and pistols¢ And tinned food sup- 
plies ¢ Was good hotel in 
dad¢ Invariably came the loyal answer: 
“ Why not? 
Alas for the blindness of loyalty 
could 
destination. from flouting Shamu openly 
and “Yes. ‘ Bagdad 
thing have got ’"—snow and rain and cold 
and mud; but hotel, hats, 
no films, no tinned food, no anything!” 

Like that he 
is, Shamu knows how to adapt himself 
to circumstances, and to make the best 
of them for his “mazter.” Does the 
caravan halt for half an hour to change 
or feed the horses? he is straightway for- 
ward with tea or a complete tiffin. Must 
we spend the cold night in a small open 
boat going through the canals of Meso- 
potamia? his first thought is of matting 
to cover the ribs of the boat, for the sake 
of the ribs of “my master”; the point 
of disagreement being that he would 
rather hire second-hand matting at six 
cents than buy new at thirty cents. In 
solicitude he offers his own bedding and 
cloak for the tender foreigners. Let a 
wish be carelessly expressed for hot beans, 
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mayor] he send to Arabs, and make bad 
business for us.” When I snubbed, and 
would have starved, the police official 
sent along with the soldiers, it was 
Shamu who played diplomatist and kept 
the raseal fed and in good humor. None 
the less he quietly gloated when the 
sull Pup,” as we had nicknamed this 
particular official, came to shame. 
Despite heaped-up tales of peril from 
the Bedouin, this fellow had brought no 
rifle: he was too exalted for that. When 
a large company of armed Arabs visited 
our camp we prevailed upon the one with 
they best rifle, of whose marksmanship 
his friends boasted, to shoot at a target: 
it is a poor foreigner indeed who cannot 
shoot straighter than the average Arab, 
and his skill, with the superiority of the 
traveler’s weapons, is a better protection 
than half a dozen soldiers, who can shoot. 
no straighter than the Bedouins them- 
selves. Upon this oeceasion the vain- 
glorious sheik had missed the mark by 
several feet. I then with my rifle showed 
him how. To drive the lesson home, I 
drew my American automatic pistol and 
sent ten shots into the bull’s-eye, or near 
it, in the time that a native would take 
to get his gun into position. This 
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created a real sensation; but the “ Bull 
Pup” could not resist following the for- 
eigner’s example, and trying a shot with 
his old-fashioned revolver. He missed 
by something like ten feet. 

Everybody scoffed except Shamu. Not 
that Shamu has the Oriental’s fear of 
otficials: quite the contrary. He has 
translated for me remarks to the Grand 
Panjanderums of remote towns and cities 
that made the boot-licking courtiers 
gasp. “The pasha’s servant is the 
pasha,” and Shamu has not served 
Britons forty-odd years without learning 
the foreigner’s power. After the episode 
which »ventuated in the “ Bull Pup” and 
his soldiers, during which I had been 
obliged to destroy utterly the “face” of 
the local Pooh-Bah, a delegation of of- 
ficers came to make a ceremonial eall and 
to repair damages, so far as_ possible. 
3ut dinner was on the fire in the adjoin- 
ing room of the khan, and Shamu did 
his interpréting with a spoon in his 
hand and his eye cast impatiently toward 
his beloved stew. The cigarettes were 
not passed to one retainer, and when I 
asked why, Shamu said, “He nobody.” 
Needless to say, the call was short. I 
fear Shamu was governed by the prin- 
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ciple he admires in the British, “ Eng- 
lish gentleman he make strong business.” 
Still he could be the personification of 
kindness and consideration; as when I 
heard him explaining to a friendly 
Moslem soldier on Christmas, which day 
overtook us in a village khan, like unto 
that at Bethlehem, that this was the 
Christian’s Bairam 
great Moslem festal day. 

Primarily, Shamu was not engaged to 
be diplomatic interpreter, or 
geuide, counselor, and friend, but just as 
plain cook. That phrase “ plain cook ” 
could be used in the sense in which it is 


Bairam being the 


agent, 


employed in the “situations wanted” 
column. There were no frills to Shamu’s 
cooking. His mainstay, next to the cher- 
ished bottle of ghee, or cooking - fat, 
was a stew, with plenty of the aforesaid 
ghee and onions in it. That process 
rendered Mesopotamia mutton almost 
tender. At first we used to speculate 
whether our porridge would be “ with or 
without ” a thumb; but there is no fun 
in betting on a sure thing. Always it is 
a good plan to keep one’s eyes away 
from the kitchen, and especially in the 
Orient. The German archeologists at 
Babylon have made a collection of the 
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foreign substances found in their food, 
and for variety it rivals their unearth- 
ings from Nebuchadnezzar’s palace. Af- 
ter vain efforts to dissuade Shamu from 
using the frying-pan as a fire-shovel, 
and the hand-basin as a laundry-tub and 
general cooking utensil, we decided to 
follow the Apostle Paul’s advice and eat 
what was set before us, asking no ques 
tions, for conscience’ sake, Ot course 
we could not always help seeing Shamu 
wiping the ashes from the kabobs 

which are morsels of meat spitted on 
an iron rod and broiled over the char- 


coal—with the general utility rag which 
he kept in his pocket. The same rag, | 


verily believe, polished our shoes ; I know 
it polished the plates. It was also the 
cloth that earried our supply of native 
bread from the bazaars: which mattered 
not, as a procession of natives had al- 
ready handled the same bread; not to 
speak of the dust from the road. Ever, 
though, the best was kept for his em- 
ployers: stale bread was not thrown 
away, but eaten by Shamu and Cheerup 
and the crew—having been softened by 
the last remnants of an old goat’s leg 
stewed in ghee. One day we had all 


been drenched, including our supplies. 
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The sixty flat loaves of native bread, 
purchased the day before, were one un- 
sightly mass of dirty brownish dough. 
“Throw it overboard, Shamu, and get 
more at the next village.’ The old man 
looked at me in hopeless horror. “ I paid 
thirty metallic for him yesterday. Think 
I throw away? No; me and Cheerup 
will eat.” 

Standards of fastidiousness differ, and 
“the East is the East.” It was not 
Shamu, but a Beirut merchant who so 
packed our supplies that the sugar was 
browned by the apricots, the bacon was 
yellowed with curry-powder, and the rice 
was mixed with a variety of foreign sub- 
stances which we hoped were edible. 
Was there ever a native servant who 
could be trusted to boil water for drink- 
ing purposes? I suspect that Shamu 
could not. He would boil water for in hour 
for the dressing of his wounded hand 
and then fill up the kettle with fresh 
water from the river as we were ready 
to use it. As for himself, like all natives, 
he would drink any running water: I 
have seen him dip it up in the kelel:ji’s 
scoop from the Tigris when the water 
was thick enough to cut. It seems utter- 
ly impossible to alter any Oriental’s 
view of this: and I suppose half the 
water-jars of the East are replenished 
from sources which would fill a Western 








physician with horror. The microbe, in 
the estimate of these physicians, is a 
mighty and valiant warrior nowadays, but 
he stands no chance with the Oriental. 
Faithful to the last para was he in 
finances. I would trust him with all my 
worldly store, as well as with my life. 
* Make count, sahib,” he would say each 
day after expenditures. Then he wouk 
give account of his stewardship, down 
to fractions of cents. All these items he 
kept in his head, for, like most of the 
people of the East, he neither reads nor 
writes, and I betieve he thinks of them 
in the night-watches; for sometimes he 
would say, “ Forgot two metallies for 
milk yesterday.” Always he was studying 
to save money for his employer. We 
tied up our kelek one day in front of a 
Kurdish village of cave-dwellers. In- 
quiry was made for eggs. Presently an 
old woman nonchalantly strolled down 
to the bank empty - handed. “ Why 
hadn’t she brought eggs?’ From her 
capacious bosom she produced seven, for 
which Shamu paid four cents. Then she 
kept on laying eggs on the ground—* the 
old hen,” we called her as we watched 
her unbosom herself—until she had laid 
thirty in all. We insisted upon buying 
the lot, as a treat to the crew, but Shamu 
would pay no such faney price as he 
had given for the first seven. Chickens 
he later bought for six 
cents apiece but the bar- 











ee i ley to feed them cost two 

pes | eents, he anxiously ex- 
plained, fearing that he 
had been extravagant. I 
did not know that he was 
keeping tab on the cost of 
my rifle practice, for he 
would faithfully summon 
me from the tent with, 
‘Bird have got,” or, “ Sa- 
hib, come shoot bird,” 
which was rank optimism. 
‘Bird” meant anything 
from a pelican to a duck. 
At the end of the voyage 
he remarked, “I think you 
shoot whole lira’s worth of 
bullets.” 

Nevertheless, Shamu was 
not mean. At Diarbekir we 








SHAMU TAKING A DRINK OUT OF THE RAFTSMAN'S CUP 


had picked up a stray to 
help with the work, because 
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He 


was a poor, wooden creat 


of Shamu’s bad hand. 


ure, with not a possession 
to his name, except the 
layers of rags tied with a 
string about the middle. 
But he was as strong—and 
as stupid—as an ox, and 
willing to work his way to 
Bagdad on the chance of 
employment there. He had 
no ties; he was an Arme- 
nian, and his whole family 
had perished in tae 1896 
massacre. His name sound- 
ed something like Cheerup, 
so Cheerup we called him; 
and cheer up he did when 
well fed and assured of a 
place and protection. A 
new light of life came into 
his face as during these 
days he slowly broke the 
chrysalis of poverty, neglect, 
and abuse which had been 
his lifelong envelope. 

One enlarging experienc 














was the demonstration to 
this poor fellow that, on 
that raft at least, he 
rights equal to a Mos 
lem’s. One of our kelek- 
jis was a pious follower of the Prophet 
“the Chaplain,” we dubbed him—who 
prayed regularly, though hard stressed to 
face Mecea on a whirling raft. He made 
his bed under the lee of our tent. on a 
part of the raft reserved for us and our 
personal servants. Cheerup, not knowing 
how to look out for himself, was left out 
m an exposed place. The next night the 
Chaplain invited a turbaned hadji from 
another kelek to lodge in his comfortable 
corner; for the first part of the night 
they discussed theology within a foot of 
my ear, and for the remainder of the 
night the visitor snored. I decreed that 
Cheerup should share the sheltered spot, 
whieh he did until they thought I had 
retired, when, as I had expected, the 
proud Moslem threw the Christian dog 
out. The next day I preached a sermon 
to the crew, the application of which was 
that the Chaplain should sleep out in the 


cold, in the crew’s quarters, where he 


properly belonged, and Cheerup should 
have the snug nook all to himself—which 


] THE TOMB OF HARUN-AL-RASHID'S WIFE, NEAR BAGDAD 
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was good for both of their souls, if a bit 
hard on the Moslem’s body. 

At first Cheerup showed a tendency to 
let th cutlery and other small articles 
slip through the interstices between th 
inflated goat-skins into the river; and he 
was undeniably stupid. Shamu _ had 
bought a huge water-jar, such as con 
cealed the robbers upon whom Morgiana 
poured the boiling oil. Coolies had 
broken the top of it, but it was still use- 
ful and precious in Shamu’s eves. ITe 
told Chee rup to shift it one day; the 
latter had received so many orders in 
the service of these foreigners the rea 
sons for which were entirely beyond his 
grasp that he, understanding Arabic- 
speaking Shamu’s poor Turkish to be 
“Throw it away,” promptly heaved it 
overboard. Shamu never lost patience; 
line upon line he taught the young man 
the lesson, “Work hard, not talk back, 
you make good: pay.” He promised to 
take Cheerup into his own home at Bag- 
dad until he found employment. for him. 
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Little did any of us dream of the 
Arabian Nights fortune that awaited our 
ox-like second cook, who so gladly bore 
us ashore on his back, or waded in the 
cold stream for dead ducks, or carried 
burdens, or stood sentinel in our absence. 
In his bosom he bore a charm, which 
seemed the extent of his religion. It held 
a paper covered over with Christian 
crosses and Armenian phrases. To him 
that charm stood for the Providence 
which had put him under the protection 
of these foreigners, carried him into the 
realms of wonder at Bagdad, and paid 
him for the privilege. He had neither 
kith nor kin, he told us. He was a small 
boy when his family were slain by the 
Turks. On the first Sunday in Bagdad 
Shamu took the young man to the Ar- 
menian church. No more was seen of him 
for three days, until I was called to the 
door by Shamu, who was beaming over his 
protégé’s good fortune. “See Cheerup, 
sir; he effendi [gentleman] now.” There 
stood our erstwhile second cook, the 
ragged clothes all gone, barbered, a new 
tarboosh on his head, and dressed fully 
in European raiment. Little wonder that 
at first I did not recognize him, and it 
seemed incongruous when he kissed my 
hand. The story, in a few words, was 
this: At ehureh his Armenian com- 
patriots had introduced him to a man 
of the same name, who turned out to be 
Cheerup’s own elder brother, whom he 
had all along believed to have perished 
in the massacre. The brother was in the 
employ of a wealthy Armenian, who, 
moved by the strange story, took the waif 
under his own protection. So, thanks to 
Shamu, Cheerup has romantically come 
to comfort, fortune, and happiness. 

The simple kindliness of this rough 
courier of the highway really springs 
from a deep religious instinct. He looks 
charitably upon everybody, except the 
rogues who try to overcharge his em- 
ployer. “He very good man, sir; very 
good man,” he would say concerning the 
one of his European friends or employers 
whose name chanced to be mentioned. 
All his geese are swans, for, as anybody 
may surmise, not all explorers, travelers, 
and archeologists are the most congenial 
of masters. None the less, Shamu is 
loyal to each; he méntioned, when seek- 
ing employment of us, how his knowl- 





edge of the language and of the Arab 
tribes had kept a well-known journalist 
from being robbed. Later I read the 
journalist’s own account of the incident, 
in which he figured as a hero, and also 
heard in Bagdad the “ inside story ” of it, 
which corresponded with Shamu’s. I re- 
marked to Shamu, “ Mr. Quill tells a 
different story from you about those 
Arabs.” “All right, sir; Mr. Quill he 
gentleman,” loyally responded the modest 
hero. But he could not quite repress a 
grin. 

The obsession of Shamu is that he is 
only a servant and must be a good one. 
The extremeness of this entire lack of 
presumption may best be understood by 
those who know the Levant. Tales could 
be told of travelers, Americans especial- 
ly, who have become little more than 
subordinates to their expensive, wasteful, 
and lordly dragomans. 

The day after we had started on a 
desert trip Shamu remarked that it was 
his birthday, and explained how his name 
had been read out in church, and the 
usual way of observing these anni- 
versaries by a holiday and celebrations. 
“Why didn’t you tell us, Shamu, that 
we might have put off the trip a day?’ 
The old fellow fairly snorted: “ What for 
I care, when my master got business? 
I make business for my master.” Mol- 
lifving him, I inquired, “ How old are 
you, Shamu?” “How do I know, sir? 
Maybe fifty-two, maybe fifty-five.” 

The ambition of Shamu is to maintain 
an unsullied name. Honor is more than 
life to him. “I care for my name, sir. 
You think I break my name?” He had 
a pardonable pride in his reputation. 
“My name very big in Bagdad, sir.” 
He understated the case, for the Vali 
himself enters the city after an absence 
with fewer tokens of genuine friendship 
and esteem than we saw displayed toward 
this humble servant, who strode before 
us, never pausing for a moment, barely 
acknowledging greetings while on duty, 
erying only, “ Ballack! Ballack!” 

Like a bridé who wants to be assured 
every day that her husband loves her, 
Shamu’s weakness is that he is hungry 
for approval. “I think stew not very 
good to-day, sir?” he suggests, ingrati- 
atingly, when he has heard no word of 
comment on his chef-d’euvre. “ Fine, 
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Shamu, fine!” At once he is as pleased 
as a child. Out of our limited resources 
he onee evolved an elaborate tiffin, a 
veritable state dinner, even to the luxury 
of napkins, for a guest who was an old 
friend of his; it was a notable achieve- 
ment. Toward the end the cook ap- 
peared at the door, with loins girt and 
in attitude expectant, and wh guest 
and hosts had heaped flattery upon him 
he retired radiant. In Bagdad he ap 
peared to us one day no longer clad in 
his dark purple trousers, with the two- 
inch lavender band at tlie waist, and a 
lighter lavender embroidery down the 
side, the trousers girt outside the vest, 
which, like the coat, was a bequest from 
some past employer. Over his head 
isually is a red shawl, bound by an Arab 
roll. In warm weather he wears green 
puttees, which meet neither shoes nor 
trousers. In colder climate he displays 
a regal pair of Kurdish socks, with gloves 
to match—a groundwork of white wool, 
decorated with figured one-inch bands of 
blue, green, red, orange, and black. Com- 
monly, off active duty, he smokes a pipe, 
which he quickly removes from his lips 


and holds behind him when addressed. 
It was the day after he had come to his 
wn at Bagdad that he appeared in full 
Oriental dress of silken robes. With a 
grin that was a curious mixture of sheep- 


ishness and pride, he answered our look 


of wonder by touching his forehead and 
explaining, “Shamu _ eff ir” 


endi now, sir 
and proved it by tucking his skirts 


his girdl and ailing into 


into 
affairs in the 
kitchen. 

Dear old Shamu, with his dog-English, 
his queer economies, his wonderful knowl- 
edge of Eastern places and of desert 
ways, and with his notable devotion to 
the welfare of him whom he serves! Tis 
beloved Bagdad has not 


many men so 
truly successful as he. 


Morgiana was 
likewise resourceful and faithful; but she 
soon ceased to be a servant, and became 
a rich mistress. Through the testing 
years Shamu has been only a 


servant, 
and he would not be more: 


his patiently 
aequired money has been dissipated by a 
wastrel son; but he has a “name” which 
nobody can take away, and which is ex- 
celled in honor by no other name in all 


the romantic city of the Arabian Nights. 
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BY MARION 


HEN Caroline Spence, holding 
W tight to her mother’s hand, was 
first introduced into the well- 
filled class-room of Ellen and Sabina 
Blake’s school for girls, her first im- 
pression was one of distinct pleasure. 
She couldn’t see why every one had al- 
ways said to her, “ Wait till thee’s put 
in school!” For Caroline was a chatter- 
box. From the time she had first learned 
to put two words together she had had 
to talk. She couldn’t keep still. It was 
said she would talk to the face in the 
clock if there was no other face in sight. 
And certainly she prattled along with a 
spontaneity that made one compare her 
involuntarily with mountain brooks and 
clocks, and all sorts of things animated 
by the idea of perpetual motion. But 
it was left for her uncle Henry to point 
out the real difference between them. 
“A clock,” he said, “runs down if it 
isn’t wound up, but thee never does!” 
She talked of anything and everything, 
but especially of her own busy, eager 





self, and of one thing even more absorb- 
ing—her clothes. It wasn’t that she was 
vain. It was just that in pretty clothes 
she was happy, and in ugly ones she was 
miserable. 

“ Mother,’ she would sigh, “ when 
thee puts me in brown holland, thee 
makes me fairly itch to get old!” 

She found something distinctive in 
every new thing that was put on her. 
“Did thee ever see a squarer check?” 
she would exclaim, delightedly. Or, “ Did 
thee ever imagine fuller ruffles than these 
on my new pantalettes?” “ Did thee ever 
see undersleeves with such a sweep?” 
“Toes thee see my new bonnet? I can’t 
see it, but I can feel it!” That was 
enough! And in the same way her dots 
were the roundest, her stripes were the 
straightest, and she herself, without ques- 
tion, was the happiest creature in all the 
valley. 


It was fortunate for her that her 
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mother, though of Quaker stock, did not 
hold to the plain dress, though she spoke 
the Friends’ speech, as did nearly every 
one in this Pennsylvania village of the 
early fifties, Friend or not. She was a 
young widow, and Caroline was her only 
child, so it was no wonder she indulged 
her as she did. Old Joel Elder said it 
was idolatry to bring up a child in such 
a way, but if this were so, it was certain- 
ly a more innocent form of idolatry than 
Joel’s own, which was love of money and 
of everything that might be converted 
into money, especially the odds and ends 
of grain or potatoes that weren’t abso- 
lutely needed to fill up the measure— 
Joel’s measures never were rounded. But 
all his skimping and hoarding didn’t bring 
him half so much happiness as Caroline 
did to her mother. It was like having a 
sunbeam dance into the room to have 
Caroline come in. 

She was eight years old, and had al 
ready been through Osgood’s Primer, 
could multiply by seven, and was familiar 
with the pictures and stories in Peter 
Parley’s History of the World, before 
her mother could bring herself to put 
her in school. It was not the lonely days 
for herself she dreaded so much as the 
ordeal of restraint for Caroline. And 
then, however mild Ellen Blake might 
be, wasn’t Sabina inclined to be a little 
sharp ? 

But the day had to come at last, and 
Caroline, happy and excited, saw nothing 
to dismay her. It had been enough for 
her if two or three were gathered to- 
gether, and here was a whole roomful. 
She looked around in delight. There was 
something she felt she had to say to 
nearly every one there. Her first shock 
came within five minutes. 

“Why, Sarah Doolittle!” she  ex- 
claimed, at her first backward glance. 
“Tf thee isn’t right around there cati- 
cornered behind me!” 

Of course her mother had told her she 
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must be perfectly quiet, but that was such 
a familiar saying. “‘ Now remember, Caro- 
line, thee’s not to do all the talking!” 
How well acquainted she was with that 
reminder, made whenever they were draw- 
ing near to some neighbor’s. To-day 
Caroline had singled out Sarah Doolittle. 

Ellen looked up in surprise. Sabina, 
who always did the “ governing,” turned 
to her sharply. 

“Thee mustn’t speak unless thee’s 
spoken to,” she said, severely, and, after 
waiting a moment to let her words have 
due weight, was about to go on with the 
reading-class. 

“ But what if nobody speaks to me?” 

“Then thee must keep silent!” 

Caroline did keep silent, but she kept 
twisting around in her seat, and turning 
beseeching eyes to one and another in 
turn, eyes in which the desire might 
easily be read that some one should take 
pity on her and give her a chance to 
answer. 

“Don’t thee turn and twist so! Thee 
must sit still!” Sabina next commanded, 
in a peremptory tone; and, after a longer 
pause than before, turned back to her 
class just in time to catch an audible 
sigh and a rueful, involuntary little 
whisper, “It makes me fidget just to 
think of it!” 

“T wasn’t talking,” Caroline hastened to 
explain. “I was just thinking out loud.” 

3ut Sabina’s face was fearful to look 
upon. “™ Thee’s got to learn to think to 
thyself. Thee speaks once again, and thee 
sits up in front in the dunce’s seat!” 

Then; indeed, Caroline did subside. 
She had no inclination to try the tortures 
of the dunce’s seat, whatever they might 
be. There was plenty of excitement for 
a while in watching all that went on and 
in being allowed to get up and march 
to class every now and then herself. And 
though there were many things in her 
deportment that called forth instant re- 
proof, what provoked Sabina’s direst 
wrath was that Oaroline, having been 
detained at recess to hear Sabina lay 
down the law, listened to each “Thee 
must!” and “Thee mustn’t!” in im- 
pressive silence, and then looked up in- 
noecently to ask, “Would it bother thee 
if I just whispered?” 

Sabina made her answer sufficiently 
clear. Its only effect seemed to be to 
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make Caroline choose those moments 
when Sabina wasn’t looking. The whole 
school soon became accustomed to Sa- 
bina’s familiar, “Caroline Spence, is thee 
speaking again?” and to Caroline’s in- 
variable, honest, abashed little “ Yes!” 

Recitations were an escape-valve—too 
much of a one, in fact, for there was no 
telling into what fields of exposition, 
relevant or irrelevant, fancy would lead 
her. And particularly from that driest 
of all dry subjects, arithmetic, did she 
extract from the very wording of the 
problems an unusual and unintended in- 
terest. ‘The Jameses and Henrys were 
so much more real to her than the sixes 
and sevens with which they were so 
casually connected, the peaches and pears 
which they ate or refrained from eating 
so much more important than the mathe- 
matical calculations involved. 

“¢ There were four pears on the plate,’ ” 
she would repeat. “‘ Edward took one, 
and Mary took two. How many remained 
on the plate? Edward took one!” she 
would exclaim. “Did thee ever see a 
boy like that? And he got there first, 
too. Doesn’t thee think it would read 
better, ‘Edward took two, and Mary took 
one?” Advised to solve it as it read, 
she proceeded to do so, but finished with 
her own comment, “ Maybe Edward didn’t 
like pears, but I never saw a boy that 
didn’t; did thee?” 

No command, therefore, was so dis 
tasteful as when Sabina would say: 
“James and Henry had between them 
twelve peaches. James ate three, and 
Henry gave away two. How many re- 
mained? Thee doesn’t need to repeat the 
question or comment on it. Work it out 
in thy mind and give me the answer. 
What does thee make it?” 

With Sabina’s stern eyes upon her, 
Caroline would become restrained. But 
she couldn’t keep from her mind the vivid 
picture of James eating three peaches, 
though she had to rush past it so fast 
she had to make him fairly devour them, 
nor could she help wondering in passing 
who it was the generous Henry gave his 
to. His little sister? Or the little girl 
next in class?) Or Edward over the fence? 

“ What does thee make it?” the relent- 
less voice would break in. 

“ Thee hurries me so!” came a murmur. 
“Seven peaches,” she would finally an- 
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nounce, desperately, after a tedious sub- 
traction of two plus three from twelve. 
“But what different natures those two 
lads do show, don’t they ?” 

And the worst of all was when Sabina 
would say, “Caroline Spence, how 
many’s six from nine?” 

“Six what from nine?” 

“Six anything from nine. Think of 
the numbers and nothing else.” 

“Six beechnuts from nine beechnuts 
would be three beechnuts. Six hoops 
from nine hoops would be three hoops. 
But 6 from 9 would be nothing but 3. 
Couldn’t thee even make it pignuts?” 

Caroline was the only pupil in school 
who would rather be called on when she 
didn’t know than not at all. She would 
repeat the question, and begin on what 
proved to be a wide series of conjectures. 
Sabina soon learned to stop her short 
when she began, “I think—” 

“ Never mind what thee thinks! Does 
thee know ?”’ 

“No,” Caroline would answer, abashed 
only for the fragment of a second. “ Not 
unless it’s—” 

“Caroline Spence, thee’s passed over. 
Sarah Doolittle, does thee know?’ until 
Sarah Doolittle, who always did know, 
soon got to be the bane of her existence. 

By the time Caroline had been coming 
to school for a fortnight she had nearly 
worn out the dunce’s cap, she had stood 
in every corner of the room, and had 
been “detained” from recess so many 
times that she began to be secretly afraid 
she would forget how to play, but there 
was very little improvement in her con- 
duct. Ellen and Sabina had argued and 
expostulated in vain. 

“C©aroline Spence,” said Sabina one 
day, “did thee ever stop to think what 
it would be like in the schoolroom if 
every one spoke when they felt like it? 
Suppose every one said whatever came 
into their minds, what would thee think 
of that?” 

Caroline’s eves shone with excitement 
at the very idea of such a carnival of 
free speech, 

“It would be better than a carpet-rag 
sewing!” she declared. “ Does thee have 
it that way sometimes ?”’ 

“Tt would be bedlam, that is what it 
would be. And how much does thee think 
thee’d learn ?” 
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“Tf I could only talk, I'd dispense 
with learning!” 

“ Thee may be obliged to dispense with 
it. Does thee want to go home to thy 
mother and grow up a little dunce, all 
because thee wouldn’t observe the silence 
rule?” 

“But it’s not at home I wear the 
dunce’s cap. It’s right here!” 

“Thee should be ashamed to have it 
so!” 

Ellen’s arguments were gentler. “ Thee 
doesn’t see the use of writing? Suppose 
thee had a dear friend who lived at a 
distance. What would thee do if thee had 
something thee felt thee must tell her?’ 

“T’d make her a visit.” 

“But suppose thee couldn’t leave 
home ?” 

“ Then I'd have her visit me!” 

“ Thee’s too forward with thy answers,” 
Sabina said one day, when, as always to 
any general question, Caroline hastened 
to respond, 

“Does thee want me backward?” she 
asked, in perplexity. 

“Tf thee only stopped to think before 
thee spoke,” Ellen suggested, “ thee’d find 
there was a good deal thee’d leave unsaid.” 

“ Thee means I’d be too late!” 

As for studying her own lessons while 
the other classes were reciting, that was 
an impossibility. Caroline couldn’t keep 
her attention away from them, nor could 
she always refrain from comment. Her 
remarks were out before she knew it. 

“Do those funny little marks thee 
makes eall up mountains to thy mind?” 
she asked one day, when Sabina was ex- 
plaining a map of Asia she had drawn 
on the blackboard for the advanced 
geography class. “ Doesn’t thee think 
they look more like mice-tracks in the 
grain ?” 

“Caroline Spence, mind thy book!” 

But the command had to be general 
before order was restored. Caroline was 
demoralizing the school. 

The two sisters consulted together as 
to what they should do. It was a serious 
matter that brought that to pass, for 
Sabina was accustomed to decide every- 
thing herself. She was the elder, tiny 
and slender. Ellen was of a larger build, 
mild and pacific in all her inclinations. 
Tt was as impossible for her to be 
“sharp” as it was for her hair to be 
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straight. It would wave; and whereas 
Sabina’s had turned gray at forty, Ellen’s 
at fifty was still as brown as in her girl- 
hood. All her life long it had been, 
“Thee’s not firm enough!” until one 
day Ellen retorted: “ That’s not thy fail- 
ing! Thee’s firm enough for both!” 
Certainly in dealing with Caroline Spence 
Sabina was firm enough for both, but 
without success. 

“Ts there anything thee thinks of we 
haven’t tried that we could?” she asked 
Ellen. “ We’ve never sent a scholar away 
yet. Not once in thirteen years!” 

“Of course we’ve not many boys. It’s 
boys that are unruly.” 

“As far as manners go, and tracking 
in mud, but when it comes to the 
tongue it’s the other sex that’s unruly 
every time. And Caroline’s such an ex- 
ample as thee’ll come across only once 
in a lifetime.” 

“Tis not that what she says is bad 
or mischievous.” 

“No; ‘tis just that it’s endless!” 

But they hated to admit failure, and 
then they really loved Caroline, and 
Caroline’s mother—Sabina both loved 
and pitied her. So they tried it a little 
longer. It was only the next day that 
Caroline was kept in from recess and 
left in Ellen’s charge. 

Two alone together, and she one of 
them, always meant a_ téte-A-téte for 
Caroline, even if all the confidences had 
to come from her. Ellen, sitting at the 
table, gazing absent-mindedly out of the 
window, listening vaguely to the tumult 
of the children outside, became aware of 
a sympathetic little voice at her elbow. 

“Thee has a lonely time of it in 
recess, doesn’t thee?” Caroline began, 
and then went on with the same breath, 
“Does thee know what thee puts me in 
mind of when thee’s sitting here?” 

Ellen hazarded no guess. 

“Thee puts me in mind of our cow 
when she’s tied out in the pasture. 
Thee’s looking, but thee doesn’t see!” 

“ Caroline Spence, thee wasn’t detained 
to talk.” 

“ But I s’pose I might as well, as long 
as I’m here.” 

Ellen was not disinclined to listen, yet 
where would the discipline come in? 

“No; thee must go back to thy seat, 
and bear in mind for twenty minutes 
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that thee’s not to speak in school, and 
that the reason thee’s not out with thy 
little playmates this minute is because 
thee forgot it so many times this morn- 
ing.” 

Caroline gave a disappointed sigh. 
“ All right, if I’ve got to! But there’s 
just one thing I'll have to say before I 
stop. Doesn’t thee think that if thee’d 
let me talk now and say what I’ve got 
to, I'd be more likely to be able to keep 
still the rest of the day? I can’t keep 
quiet forever!” 

There was a logic in her argument that 
appealed to Ellen, and then it was a good 
time for experiment, for Sabina was com- 
pletely out of earshot. 

“Does thee think thee can manage to 
keep still all the rest of the day if I let 
thee talk now?” 

Caroline nodded delightedly. “ Even 
Sabina can’t catch me. Does thee know 
what they all say of her? They say she’s 
got eyes in the back of her head. But 
I know better than that!” 

Ellen suppressed her 
course thee does!” 

“Yes; it isn’t eyes she’s got there. 
It’s ears!” 

“Tf it is, ’'m afraid she needs them 
sometimes.” But the reproof slid off 
easily. 

“Thee hasn’t got a nice, fat pickle 
about thee anywhere, has thee ?” 

Ellen laughed at the unexpectedness of 
it. “In my pocket, does thee mean?” 

“ Tasn’t thee any sort of goodies there? 
Does thee eat them all up on the way to 
school, like me? What does thee keep 
up there in all those funny little cup- 
boards q” 

“ Thee’s welcome to look.” 

“Copy-books and ink-pots!” was the 
disappointing discovery. “Thee might 
have it so different! And then, there’s 
thy clothes! Thee does get the least use 
of thy age! Will thee tell me some- 
thing?” 

“What is it?” 

“When folks get old, and there’s no 
one to keep them from wearing just what 
they please, what makes them dress 
plainer than ever? Everybody does it, 
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and they could wear exactly what they 
like.” 

“Perhaps the plain dress is what they 
like.” 
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Caroline didn’t accept it even as a 
possibility. “It wouldn’t be what Id 
like! I know how Id dress if I was 
grown up. I know what I'd just live in 
now if I only had it!” 

“ But hadn’t thee better leave all that 
now and bring thy thoughts back to 
school? What was it that got thee into 
trouble this morning ?”’ 

“Tt was only what I said after the 
second reading-class closed their books. 
Thee wasn’t here, but doesn’t thee recall 
the story? James and Henry’s uncle 
offered them each their choice of a plant 
in full bloom or a packet of seeds, 
Henry took the plant, but James took 
the seeds. And Henry showed every one 
his lovely plant, and laughed at James 
because he had only some ugly little 
seeds. Pretty soon the flowers fell off 
from Henry’s plant, and it withered up 
and died, but after a while James’s seeds 
came up, and soon he had twenty such 
plants and flowers for every one. And 
then their uncle called both lads up to 
James’s flower-bed and asked them which 
lad had made the wisest choice. And 
Henry hung his head. He didn’t laugh 
at James any more. For James, too, had 
the constant pleasure and instruction of 
watching his plants grow and develop. 
That was the story, wasn’t it?’ 

“Yes, and thee’d do well to remember 
the moral of it as well as thee does the 
narrative.” 

“ And all I said was, ‘ But suppose the 
seeds had never come up? Then which 
lad would have made the wisest choice?’ ” 

“ But the story tells thee they did.” 

“But they mightn’t another time. I 
planted a whole bedful of petunia seeds 
once, but I never saw as much as a stem 
of a petunia!” 

Before Ellen had time to point out 
that wisdom and experience were not al- 
ways at variance, Caroline went on. 
“ Anyhow, I'd have taken the plant be- 
eause I could have it right off. I hate 
to wait for things, doesn’t thee? Did 
thee ever see anything move slower than 
the hands of that clock when thee’s wait- 
ing for school to let out? For anything 
that can move, they do drag along the 
slowest !” 

“ Does thee hate it so in school ?” 

“No, I don’t hate it. If thee’d only 
let me study out loud, I’d love it! Or if 


thee’d only let me recite it all when I 
get it learned. Thee only had me give 
one problem to-day, and there were 
three !” 

“And how much time did thee take 
up with that one? Enough for all three 
together.” 

“Thee wants such skimpy answers! 
Anyhow, there were two problems wasted. 
What’s the use of learning things just 
to keep still about them?” 

“ Does thee think that’s a safe rule to 
go by? Suppose thee’d only learned the 
first, and I’d asked thee for the second ?” 

Caroline only looked at her. “ Thee 
isn’t mean like that!” 

“T might be. Thee’s not safe unless 
thee’s prepared all thee’s given. But not 
out loud! Thee must be quiet and give 
the others a chance. Thee keeps them 
back when thee interrupts and breaks the 
rules. They’re ambitious to learn, if 
thee isn’t.” 

“Thee’d never guess it to hear them 
talk! There’s Ellen Dukehart; she’s al- 
ways saying she hates boundaries worse 
than camomile tea! And Edward Jack- 
son, thee knows him? He says he’d 
rather be switched than parse!” 

If proficiency was any test of predilec- 
tion, then, indeed, they must hate it! 

“ Tlas thee heard what Edward intends 
doing when he grows up?” 

Ellen hadn’t heard. 

“He’s not going to crawl across the 
river any more on old Jim Bole’s ferry. 
He’s going to build a ferry-boat of his 
own, and he’s going to make it go lickety- 
split! He could do it now if it wasn’t 
for being in school all the time. He 
ean do anything he tries to. He taught 
me this. Does thee know it? If thee 
takes the tongs of an evening and makes 
them open and shut, just slow like this, 
thee can soon have every one around thee 
gaping, without ever guessing what start- 
ed them. Thee might try it sometime 
when thee wants some real fun!” 

And so she chattered, talking faster 
and faster as.the time grew shorter, until, 
by the time the period was nearly over, 
Ellen, searcely able to get a word in edge- 
ways, began to doubt the wisdom of hav- 
ing wound up so much volubility. 

“Caroline Spence,” she said, desperate- 
ly, “is there anything that would tempi 
thee to keep still ?” 
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Caroline’s eyes shone. It was not an 
entirely novel idea to her. 

“Tf there was, would thee get it?’ she 
demanded. 

“Tf thee’d only turn over a new leaf 
and keep quiet in school, I’d get thee any 
little gift thee likes as a reward. Is there 
something thee covets especialiy? Some- 
thing thy heart’s so set on thee’d work 
harder than thee ever did in thy life to 
get it? Thee can think it over a mo- 
ment and decide.” 

“There is!” Caroline was vehement 
in her eagerness. “I don’t need to think 
it over. There’s something I’d rather 
have than anything in the whole world 
and Asia besides!” 

Ellen smiled. “Suppose thee leaves 
out Asia and comes nearer home. Hadn’t 
thee better make it something we can 
find here in the village?” 

“ Thee ean whittle it down to the back 
end of Benny Tucker’s shop. It’s there, 
what I want, hanging up. There’s stacks 
of them right here in this village. 
They’re common as goloshes, only I 
haven’t got any, and I do want one! 
Thee’d make me perfectly happy if 
thee’d only get it for me. ‘'I’d do any- 
thing to earn it!” 

“ Something to wear, then?” 

“ Something I fairly itch to wear!” 

“Caroline, why doesn’t thee ever itch 
to keep still ?” 

“T will!” Caroline cried. “I'd be 
willing never to speak again in my life 
if thee’d only promise to get it for me.” 

“Thee needn’t undertake that; but if 
thee’ll keep perfect silence in school for 
a whole week, never speak once when 
thee’s not meant to, and answer only 
what’s expected of thee, then when Sat- 
urday afternoon comes thee shall come 
with me to Benny’s shop and choose what 
it is thee wants. No, thee needn’t tell 
me now what it is. Thee shall tell me 
then. Thee may change thy mind a dozen 
times in the mean time.” 

“No, I won’t change my mind!” Her 
beaming eyes ratified the declaration. 

“ Well, thee’s not to boast of it to any 
one. Thee mustn’t even tell thyself thee’s 
to have it. Thee’s got to earn it first. 
Time enough to feel it’s thine when thee 
puts it on and wears it.” 

That “when thee puts it on and wears 
it” brought perfect raptures of delight 
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to her. “Oh, thee needn’t worry!” she 
exclaimed. “Ill earn it! Thee’ll see 
how still I'll keep! I won't speak a word! 
I'll be as quiet as a mouse! I won't 
even—” 

‘Caroline Spence,” Ellen broke in, 
suppose thee begins!” 

Then began a new era for Caroline 
and for all the wondering school. All 
afternoon, except when she was called on 
for something, Caroline was mute. She 
subtracted nine from seventeen with a 
brevity of abstraction sufficient for the 
most abstruse mathematician. And the 
suggestive problem, “ James, John, and 
Edward had between them twenty 
marbles. James had four, and John had 
three. How many did Edward have?” 
she worked out in silence, and, in order 
not to offend, even gave the answer sim- 
ply as “ Thirteen.” Only the rising in- 
flection with which she pronounced it 
gave any hint that she went on and said 
“marbles ” to herself. No comment on 
Edward’s having the larger share es- 
caped her—or on the probability of their 
having played for “ keeps.” In the read- 
ing-class she let Kate and Mary be as 
limited in their activities as the dry facts 
of the sentenee narrated. And not once, 
even when it was her turn, or when Ellen 
or Sabina was looking directly to her for 
an answer, would she speak unless they 
said clearly and unmistakably, “ Caroline 
Spence, thee may tell.” 

When Pamela Taylor, an older girl, 
took occasion on her way past to the 
blackboard to suggest, by way of provoca- 
tion, “Cat got thy tongue?” Caroline 
only stuck it out for an answer. She 
even failed to respond when Sarah Doo- 
little whispered over with an air of 
malicious triumph, “I guess thee caught 
it this morning!” Caroline only smiled 
a mysteriously triumphant, Sphinx-like 
smile. If there was any one, in the whole 
world and Asia besides, who wanted what 
she was going to have more than she did 
herself, it was precisely Sarah Doolittle. 
She had been heard to say that very 
morning she would give her best second 
teeth for one, even if she had to have 
them pulled first! 

But it was hard work for Caroline. 
Sometimes Ellen could hardly keep from 
smiling at the tense effort she displayed. 
There was such determination in her 
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tightly closed lips, as though if she failed 
to keep a constant watch over them they 
would betray her yet. Sometimes her 
eyes would beseech them to call on her; 
but, given the chance, what incredible re- 
serve she showed in her answers, as though 
by a single syllable, by half a word too 
much, she might lose all. To the ques- 
tion, “Is America a city?” to which she 
was supposed to reply: “No. America 
is a continent, but Philadelphia is a city,” 
she only shook her head, and it took three 
more questions to extract the whole 
answer. 

But her climax of brevity came when 
she was given the problem: “ There were 
twelve plums on the branch. Eunice 
picked seven, and Mary picked five. How 
many plums remained on the branch?” 

“ Zero!” said Caroline. 

Ellen was delighted with the success 
of her plan. “Thee sees,” she observed 
to Sabina. 

“T see what a bribe will do!” 

“?Tis not a bribe. ’Tis a promised re- 
ward,” Ellen objected. 

“ And what is the difference?” 

“A reward is for something that it is 
well should be done, but a bribe, if thee’ll 
think of it, is for something that would 
be better undone. There is something 
evil in the very nature of a bribe, but a 
reward is as innocent as virtue itself.” 

“ Oh, well, if thee wants to split hairs! 
What is it thee’s to get her?” 

“Some trifling gift, whatever she 
chooses.” 

“Thee doesn’t even know! Then how 
can thee tell it’s something thee can let 
her have?’ 

“What is there of a pernicious nature 
in Benny Tucker’s shop? It’s some rib- 
bon for a sash or a bright new kerchief. 
It might be wrong for us, but not for 
her.” 

“Thee never can tell. Thee’d better 
have promised a book, The Scholar’s De- 
light, or Moral Tales, or Silence is 
Golden. But, then, we’re only borrowing 
trouble. She hasn’t earned it yet!” 

But Ellen was sure. She was ig- 
norant, too, of the added incentive Caro- 
line gained every day on her way to school 
when she stopped and peered in through 
the window of Benny’s shop, and every 
time turned away in relief. Nobody had 
bought it yet! The fear that they would, 
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if they only knew how brief was their 
chance, did far more than Ellen’s cau- 
tion to keep her from talking about it. 
Even her mother didn’t know what was 
going on. 

“Thee won’t mind if I have a secret, 
will thee?” Caroline had asked her. 

“No; thee’s usually too generous with 
thy secrets,” her mother answered, ex- 
pecting to hear it with the next breath. 
But this time Caroline’s secret didn’t 
“leak out.” Nor did her fortitude fail 
her. The days went by without a break 
until the week was ended. Caroline 
hadn’t spoken once. 

And so at last Saturday afternoon 
came, and finally that long-looked-for 
moment when, hand in hand, she and 
Ellen entered Benny Tucker’s shop— 
Caroline jubilant, and Ellen scarcely less 
so. For wasn’t it a victory for both? 
And though virtue truly was its own re- 
ward, as no one knew better than Ellen, 
there was time enough for that after 
you were grown up. While you were 
still little it was good to see it paid in 
something else than kind. Ellen was 
never so happy as when she was bestow- 
ing a treat upon some child. It was like 
making up something to a certain shy 
little girl, away off in the background 
of the past, whose every desire for pretty 
things had been repressed. How happy 
she might have been made with the 
merest trifle! But it was enough to-day 
to partake of Caroline’s delight. It was 
altogether a happy occasion. Benny, his 
yardstick in hand, his round-pointed 
scissors dangling from his waistcoat 
pocket, stood ready to serve them in any 
capacity. 

“Caroline’s thy customer to - day,” 
Ellen informed him. “She’s been such 
a good girl in school that she’s to have a 
reward. What is it thee’s choosing, dear?” 

Benny awaited her commands with a 
smile. Caroline was one of his favorite 
customers. She did not keep them long 
in suspense. 

“A hoop-skirt!” she exclaimed, with 
a sigh of delight, as though the very 
sound of the words was enchanted. 

“A hoop-skirt!” Benny and Ellen re- 
peated, in chorus. 

Ellen had a thought. “ Was it for thy 
mother thee thought of it?’ she sug- 
gested. 
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Caroline turned an injured face to her. 
“No! It’s for me!” 

“ But what would thee do with it?’ 

“ Why, wear it, of course!” 

“ But little girls don’t wear them.” 

“They could!” 

“Did thee ever see one?” 

But Caroline was not prepared to 
wasté any time in argument. She ran 
to the back of the shop where the skirt 
hung whose fate she had been watching 
so anxiously through the window. It 
was hers now by every right, and in less 
than a jiffy she had managed to get it 
down from its peg and insert herself in 
its meshes. She pulled it up high under 
her arms. Even then it dropped down 
and touched the floor, but she didn’t 
care. There she stood, a comical little 
figure, enjoying all the expected sensa- 
tions, and more. They had to go back 
there to her. 

She was so funny, if only the case 
hadn’t been so serious! 

“Oh, but look how big it is!” Benny 
protested. “ This is for a grown person.” 

“Couldn’t thee get me one in chil- 
dren’s size?” 

Benny shook his head. His gravity 
was commendable, but his eyes twinkled. 
Ellen was not amused. After her first 
protest she stood speechless, aghast. 

Caroline had an inspiration. “ Hasn’t 
thee got any for dwarfs?” 

Jenny laughed outright. “No; that’s 
the very smallest one I ever had in the 
shop.” 

“Then it *Il have to be this one,” 
Caroline decided. 

“ But it’s so long! Thee’d be lost in it.” 

“Mother can run a tuck in it. She’s 
always letting my skirts down; couldn’t 
she let this one up?” 

Benny declared it to be out of the 
question. 

“Then Tl let it collapse a little.” 
She had the technical phrases ready. 

“Suppose thee tries walking in it,” 
he suggested. “Thee’d stumble and fall 
the very first step.” 

Caroline was not to be dismayed. “I 
don’t care whether I walk in it or not. 
It would be enough if I could just stand 
in it, so, with a white skirt, all ruffles, 
that made a balloon around me. One 
in white with pink bows, and one in 
pink with white bows.” 


She stood already in the ruffled vision 
she had called up, a happy little smile 
on her face. 

jut Ellen found her voice, dispelling 
the dream. “Caroline,” she urged, “ if 
thee took it home I’m sure thy mother 
wouldn’t permit thee even to stand in it. 
If she’s like me, she doesn’t think it 
right to wear a hoop-skirt. At any rate, 
she wouldn’t allow thee to wear it for 
a long, long time, not until thee was 
old enough to decide such matters for 
thyself. Hadn’t thee better give it up 
and choose something thee can put right 
on and wear now?” 

“Then I'll lay it by and look at it. 
Even if I couldn’t wear it for sixty years, 
it would be something to know it was 
right there, ready to put or the instant 
I could.” 

It was Benny’s turn. Sut thee’s all 
for style now, isn’t thee? In sixty years 
they may not be wearing hoop-skirts. 
Then what would thee do?” 

“Thee means they may be gone out 
of fashion ?”’ 

“Yes; thee might look fairly out- 
landish in one!” 

His suggestion only aggravated their 
meanness. “Then thee might let me 
wear it now!” she declared. Caroline 
didn’t often cry, but there was an 
ominous little quiver to her lip. They 
had taken away her first joy, but they 
couldn’t rob her of her desire. They 
might convince her that she couldn't 
wear it, but they couldn’t persuade her 
that she didn’t want it, or that she 
couldn’t have it. All they said only 
served to convince her she had better 
hold tight to the one she had in her 
possession. Every argument of dissua- 
sion only brought her back more firmly 
to her ultimatum. “ Anyhow, I'll buy 
one while there’s still any left to buy, 
and I'll wear it when I’m grown up, if 
it is out of style. Jf it’s only to clean 
house in, I’ll wear it!” 

At Benny’s suggestions she only shook 
her head. To Ellen she turned reproach- 
ful eyes. “ Thee promised!” was all she 
would say. She stood, a sorrowful but 
determined little figure, absurdly clad in 
the encircling meshes of white hoops. 

Ellen had promised, and a promise 
couldn’t be broken, especially a promise 
to a child. But this one couldn’t be 
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kept. Imagine the tale of her buying 
Caroline Spence a hoop-skirt spreading 
through the village! And what would 
Sabina say? In her distress she didn’t 
know what to do, but Benny was more 
resourceful. He brought out his choicest 
wares. 

“ What would thee say to some of this 
blue ribbon for a pair of bonnet-strings ?” 
he suggested. 

At any other time the very color of 
the ribbon, or its dainty lace edge, would 
have been enough to send Caroline into 
raptures. And only yesterday she had 
complained to her mother of her old ones. 
To-day she forgot her need. 

“How would thee like a dress-length 
of this new print, just in to-day? Does 
thee see the pretty little sprigs that go 
all over it? I think they must be gilly- 
flowers. What does thee think ?”’ 

Caroline wouldn’t even speculate as to 
what they might be. It might have been 
a roll of detestable brown holland for 
all the interest she betrayed. 

Benny thought a minute, then he held 
up a pair of little white stockings with 
stripes and clocks of red. 

“Tas thee anything suitable to wear 
with the slippers thy mother bought thee 
the other day? Did thee ever see any- 
thing like these? All the markings are 
of silk.” 

Caroline uttered a little sigh. It was 
a novel réle for her to be refusing new 
articles of apparel. It was true that 
to-day all other desires were deadened 
by the force of that one supreme desire, 
but they all gave a few dying kicks. 
Her face began to wear the look of a 
martyr. She looked appealingly for 
Ellen to put her out of her misery. But 
she didn’t yield. 

Now Benny could meke a customer 
choose a dotted print when she had all 
her mind fixed on a stripe, or send her 
off contented with a merino when she 
fully meant to buy a delaine. But all 
his powers were unavailing to-day. He 
couldn’t influence Caroline Spence in 
the least. Then he remembered the 
desire he had often read in her eyes to 
roam behind the counter. 

“ Thee can come back here and choose 
for thyself,” he offered. “ Thee can look 
into every box, finger everything, and 
rummage where thee will. And what- 
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ever thee finds on the floor in the way 
of odds and ends thee’s free to keep into 
the bargain.” 

Caroline wavered. It was an un- 
dreamed-of permission. Everything about 
Benny Tucker’s shop was fascinating, 
from its stuffy, drygoodsy smell, to 
the mystical place on the counter that 
Benny could touch with a length of 
goods and then hold up a yard or a frac- 
tion thereof; and if there were to be 
lots of yards, she loved to watch the 
deftness with which he flapped the piece 
back and forth till the soft mound of 
loosened folds had piled up on the counter. 
And then came the entrancing snip of 
his shears, the rapidity with which he 
made them travel across a width of cloth. 
They always stopped just short of get- 
ting you! 

But the most fascinating part of all 
was that narrow, forbidden space behind 
the counter. Free to wander up and 
down it, and to explore those enchanted 
regions underneath, what treasures she 
would find of discarded boxes, of scraps 
and snippings and leavings, of gay pict- 
ures from new bales of muslin, of paper 
coils from ribbon bolts. Benny often 
handed out all he could find, but it was 
nothing to the “stacks” she could find 
if she hunted for herself. She lifted her 
eyes up high to avoid the counter and all 
those tempting boxes she might be poking 
into. 

Suddenly her glance stopped short, ar- 
rested, transfixed, incredulous, enraptured. 
Just one second she looked in breathless 
silence, but Ellen and Benny, following 
her glance, knew that the day was saved. 
She dropped her hoop-skirt like the shell 
of a spent desire. 

On the very top shelf of all, loose from 
its box, half hidden by its tissue-paper 
wrappings, but there, surely there, was 
a little green silk parasol. There was no 
need to say what it was she wanted. An- 
other minute and she held it in her hands. 

She looked at it shut, lingering loving- 
ly over the delicate carving of the ivory 
handle. She opened it gently and gazed 
up reverently at the white silk lining. 
She lifted her hand softly and stroked 
the slender white ribs and spokes, as 
though to make sure they were real. All 
the time there was a little catch to her 
breath, as though she was afraid it would 
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melt away, or go floating off like that 
parasol she had kept dreaming of, that 
was never there when she woke. 

Far more beautiful this one was than 
any that, in the fairest dream of a 
sunny summer day, she had opened and 
closed, looked up to proudly as she 
walked beneath it, looked down at fondly 
as she held it closed before her in the 
darkened parlors, where, balanced on the 
slippery edge of a hair-cloth sofa, she 
waited while her mother and their hostess 
chatted in soft tones. She had never, in 
dream or real life, found anything that 
so suddenly and so completely fulfilled 
all desire as this dainty but tangible 
contrivance of apple-green silk and white 
ivory. lf you had offered her the whole 
contents of the shop at that moment 
she couldn’t have taken it. That one 
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parasol was enough. She hadn’t a 
thought or a sensation to spare for any- 
thing else. She gave a long, quivering 
sigh of content. 

“Will thee have it wrapped?’ Benny 
asked. She only clutched it tighter. 
She turned to Ellen with a sudden pang 
of fear. 

“Thee won't say this is too old?” 

“ Nay; I think it must have been made 
just for thee, Caroline. Thee’s earned 
it well. It’s thine!” Ellen’s serenity was 
restored. In her relief she was alm@st 
as radiant as Caroline. 

This time Caroline Spence needed no 
admonition to be silent. For once in 
her life she wanted to speak, but couldn’t. 
Though it might only be the calm before 
the storm, for fully thirty seconds she 
was speechless with rapture and delight. 


Cradle Song 


BY LOUIS V. LEDOUX 


ROWSILY come the sheep 
From the place where the pastures be, 
By a dusty lane 
To the fold again, 
First one, and then two, and three: 
First one, then two, by the paths of sleep 
Drowsily come the sheep. 


Drowsily come the sheep 


And the shepherd is singing low: 


After eight 


comes nine 


In the endless line, 
They come, and then in they go. 
First eight, then nine, by the paths of sleep 
Drowsily come the sheep. 


Drowsily come the sheep 
And they pass through the sheepfold door; 


After one 
After one 
Comes two, and then 


comes two, 
comes two, 
three and four. 


First one, then two, by the paths of sleep, 
Drowsily come the sheep. 
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The Beginning Husband and the Baby 


BY. &. @. 


NDOUBTEDLY the baby 

a great difference. He 

the flat, for one thing. I foresee 
that he will turn us out of it. Neverthe- 
less he is valuable, and probably worth 
his space even in New York. His name 
is Samuel French. Cordelia named him 
after her father. She is extremely 
pleased with him. So is Matilda Finn, 
so is my mother, so is mother-in-law. 
Even the traired assistant to nature who 
was here to welcome him seemed very 
pleased to meet Samuel, and both his 
grandfathers been around to in- 
spect him, and have approved and duly 
benefacted him. Neither of these aged 
but still profitable men has had a grand- 
child before, and they seem to like it. 
As for me, naturally I am like to burst 
with the pride at being associated, how- 
ever humbly, with an achievement so 
iniportant. Father-in-law is building a 
new room on to his summer palace in 
Connecticut, with a view, I think, to the 
more convenient entertainment of his 
new descendant, and I think that noth- 
ing but consideration for my fiscal in- 
eapacity withholds him from building 
Cordelia a country-house. By various 


makes 
fills up 


have 


expedients I have swelled our sixty dol- 
lars a week to about seventy, which is a 
grateful gain, and appreciable in spite 


of the 
public 


demands of the Post-office, the 
transportation companies, the 
market-men, and the other agencies of 
depletion, so corroding to the fiscal be- 
ing; but even—let me see, seven times 
fifty-two weeks—but even $3,640 is not 
an annual income that seems equal to the 
maintenance of two residences. I guess 
if we are to have a suburban home it 
must be an all-the-year-round home for 
the present, and father-in-law’s place in 
Connecticut is not just the right place 
for that. It is some miles from the 
and involves maintenance of 
horse-power of some sort, and of course 
that is unspeakable except as father-in- 


station, 
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law provides it. Our lay would be a villa 
about the length of a_ baseball-ground 
from the station, or, better still, some- 
thing five cents from Wall Street by tun- 
nel or trolley, and you catch the car on 
the next corner. 

But think of the crowd on the car! 

No, I won’t think of it. It is the com- 
mon lot hereabouts, and I should be able 
to stand my share of it, which I would 
not get in full, anyhow, because, being a 
lawyer, I can leave home a little later, 
and leave for home usually a little earlier 
or later than the great body of the workers 
for a living. 

My new responsibility has brought me 
a variety of new appreciations. As a 
parent I find I have new sentiments 
about parents, and increased esteem and 
regard for them as pillars that uphold 
life and direct it. Beyond doubt, they 
are fine for upholding grandchildren. No 
doubt there would be considerably more 
grandchildren in our world if there were 
more grandparents who recognized their 
responsibilities and made provision, as 
a matter of course, to meet them. But 
that does not accord with the lively in- 
dividualism of our generation. Not only 
are we all desirous of independent life, 
but our parents prefer it for us. Ac- 
cordingly, when we get above the social 
plane in which independent life for man 
and wife can be maintained for twenty 
dollars a week, marriage is apt to come 
late. There are immense advantages 
about that social plane in which twenty 
dollars a week is a complete living, and 
the cook and housemaid, 
mother, and nurse all in one, and the 
State provides education, and the doctor 
adjusts his charges to your income, and 
all the man has ‘to look after is food, 
clothes, shelter, and pocket-money! I 
hope the people who are born with a call 
on that phase of existence appreciate 
their luck. To rise to the twenty-dollar- 
a-week phase must be full of satisfac- 
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tions, but to drop to it is quite another 
inatter. Whatever starting-point is dealt 
out to us, it is from that point that we 
have to go on, and, whether we like it 
or not, the point at which it behooves us 
to arrive is measured from the point at 
which we start. 

Raising babies must have been very 
much simplified by the invention of the 
kodak. There is no attitude, expres- 
sion, sentiment, costume, or absence 
of costume of Samuel that this handy 
little instrument has not perpetuated. 
And inasmuch as Samuel varies and 
progresses from hour to hour, acquiring 
personality, weight, and accomplishments, 
changing in his features and developing 
new resemblances, the click of the kodak 
is almost as frequent in our flat as the 
whir of the sewing-machine. When in- 
fants had to run to the photographer’s 
for every new picture, I don’t see how 
they got their natural rest. You know 
they sleep about eighteen hours a day. 
One would think that with all that som- 
nolence a baby would be no more trouble 
than a dormouse, but Samuel is almost 
a complete occupation. As an example 
of woman’s work he qualifies by being 
never done. When he is asleep he is 
about to waken, and when he is awake 
he is about to sleep, and either way he 
is either taking nourishment or about 
to take it, or taking a bath, or changing 
his clothes, or acquiring ideas, or taking 
first lessons in language. Since I have 
known him I sympathize with the woman 
who thought it just as easy to raise six 
children as one, because one took up all 
your time, and six couldn’t do more. 

I never saw Cordelia so much amused 
with anything, and I admit to being, my- 
self, more diverted and entertained than 
I should have thought possible. I had 
a puppy once that was a delight, so cheer- 
ful, so prodigal of affectionate welcomes, 
and so incessant in his activities. Mother 
has got him now. She appropriated him 
—or he her—and kept him, she said, to 
remind her of me. But Samuel beats 
the puppy. He does not get around as 
briskly yet as the puppy did, but he has 
the same delight in very simple. toys, and 
a similar liveliness of mind, and a like 
capacity to be pleased. He is quite a 
lot like that puppy as he was when I 
first got him. 
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I didn’t need anything to increase 
my interest in getting home at night. 
Cordelia attended to that. But Samuel 
has increased it. He is awake when I 
get home, and, though he is usually get- 
ting ready te go to bed, he always ex- 
presses a flattering satisfaction at meet- 
ing me again, and has interesting details 
of progress to report, and smiles, and puts 
out arms, and makes inarticulate noises, 
and sits in my lap, and makes an in- 
ventory of my accessible properties. 

And, of course, there is a great deal 
to be told about him, including the day’s 
report of what has been said of him by 
admiring friends, and of the visits he 
has made and received, and, now and 
then, statistics of his weight and progress 
in intelligence and activity. I think 
Cordelia talks to Matilda Finn and her 
various visitors about him all day, and 
then to me about him most of the even- 
ing. It is surprising that so small a 
earcass should afford so much discourse. 

We have entered him at a suitable 
school, which is perhaps another token 
of the incompleteness of my emancipa- 
tion. You know that for some years 
past some of the boarding-schools have 
been so highly esteemed, for one reason 
or another, by unemancipated parents 
that they have coveted the privilege of 
having their sons go to them, and, to 
insure getting it, have entered their boys’ 
names at those schools as soon as they 
were born. So I entered Samuel at the 
school where I went myself. If that 
implied incompleteness of emancipation 
in me, I don’t care. Samuel must have 
his chance. It is enough for me to be 
emancipated. Emancipation is a personal 
affair, like conversion, and no one ought 
to try to force his emancipation on any 
one else, least of all a parent on a child. 
Samuel may prefer the old order, and by 
the time he grows up we may have the 
wherewithal to enable him to experiment 
with it if there is any of it left. I don’t 
know that there will be, and, to be sure, 
when did life offer a bigger or more un- 
certain speculation than this that Samuel 
yawns and gapes in the face of? Per- 
haps I ought not to call it uncertain, 
except as to times and means and details, 
but that’s enough; and as to those the 
uncertainty is ample. The great task 
that is doing now seems to be the im- 
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provement of the common lot. No doubt 
that is always going on when civilization 
is in its forward moods, but nowadays 
there is uncommon urgency about it, and 
remarkable command and handling of 
the progressive forces, and apparent en- 
feeblement of the powers of resistance. 
it is very attractive, very hopeful, but 
I suppose no thoughtful person denies 
that it is possible to improve the common 
lot so much and so fast as to force 
society into the hands of a receiver. That 
is one possibility that little Samuel is 
up against, and for that matter so are 
his parents; for the receivership may 
come, and reorganization after it, before 
Samuel is old enough to sit into the game. 

My! my! what will you see, little son? 
All the women voting, all the trades- 
unions joined under a single head, armies 
abolished, the immediate will of ma- 
jorities the supreme and only law, de- 
tachable marriage, detachable judges, de- 
tachable constitutions? 

You may, you may; and so may your 
parents, for that matter, and are as likely 
to, perhaps, as you are. But stay with us, 
none the less. There seems always to be 
good sport in this world for good sports— 
no matter what may be going on. Folks 
lived, and liked to live, hereabouts when 
the men walked between plow-handles 
with a rifle across their shoulders, and 
they ean stand considerable variations in 
publie habits without losing the appetite 
for life. An unchanging order is bound 
to grow tiresome, always did, always will; 
though outside of China it is hard to 
find one, and even there the old order 
is moving now. We must try to make 
a good sport of Samuel; one who will be 
interested in life no matter what, and, 
when new rules are making, have a say 
about them. 

I don’t see why I hang back so about 
votes for women. At times I think I am 
I think I don’t care. But 


not opp sed. 


I read all the opposed discourse that has 
any sense in it with sympathy, and all 
the pro discourse in a critical spirit, re- 
joicing when it seems to me unsound. 
It is true enough that there is no com- 
pelling reason why I should want votes 


for women. My proprietors don’t want 
them.. Mother sniffs at them. Cordelia 
is observant, with much such an 
instinetive leaning toward the antis as 


very 
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1 have. Why should I excite myself 
about “equal suffrage” when my ladies 
like things better as they are? Aren’t 
mother and Cordelia representative wom- 
en‘ A great deal more so, I think, than 
most of the suffragists. The mass of 
women hereabouts don’t seem to be con- 
cerned about voting. The suffragists in 
agitating to make them concerned seem 
to be trying to create an artificial want. 
They go about to persuade women that 
they are oppressed, and are rated po- 
litically with insane persons, criminals, 
and aliens. 

Now, what is all that? Is it progress, 
or is it mischief? Is it based on a mis- 
taken conception of women’s job, or is it 
a natural detail of the redistribution of 
powers and privileges that appears to be 
going on? Am I opposed because I am 
a pig and a stand-patter and an old 
fogy? Are votes worth so much fuss, 
anyhow, and is it going to make any vital 
difference whether American women have 
them or not ? 

I don’t know that it is. The women 
and the men are so inextricably bound to- 
gether that it is inconceivable that with 
woman suffrage the vote should divide 
in proportions materially different from 
what happens now. But that’s not a 
reason for letting suffrage come. I do 
think that at present men and women 
do not long work together on the same 
level at the same tasks. Where women 
come in they either work under the di- 
rection of men, or the men go out. The 
departments of life in which they rule— 
and there are plenty of them—are those 
in which men do not compete. I don’t 
think they can with men as 
voters or as organizers and directors of 
political government. If the suffragists 
get their votes for women, they will get 
an enlarged electorate controlled by men, 
as now. And why should it be expected 
that the controlling men in that case will 
be better than they are now? Are the 
mass of women wiser, more honest, and 
better judges of men than the mass of 
men? I don’t think so. I think men 
and women are just mates. There seems 
to be a woman to match every man, but 
different from him, and a man to match 
almost every woman. It is not sensible 
to compare a superior woman with an 
ordinary or inferior man, and point out 
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that she is fitter to vote than he is. Of 
course she is, but that does not touch the 
real question, which is whether govern- 
ment will be better conducted with votes 
for all women than it is now. 

Those agitators talk about the “in- 
justice ” of depriving women of the ballot. 
They might as well talk of the injustice 
of the refusal of water to run up-hill. 
There’s no injustice about it. It is 
nature. If it can be bettered, all right. 
Water will run up-bill if there is enough 
pressure behind it. But if injustice has 
been done woman about her vote, it was 
done when she was born female and not 
male, and the appeal from that lies to 
the higher court. 

Was there any done? Take it by and 
large, is it a misfortune to be born a girl 
and not a boy? That may happen to any 
of us any time we happen to be born. 
It’s a toss-up. It’s not the slightest 
eredit to us to be born male, and certain- 
ly it should not be the slightest discredit 
to us to be born female; but according 
as we are born male or female we are 
born to different duties. If political 
government is one of the male duties, 
civilization will not get ahead by having 
men loosen their hold on it. For my part 
I suppose that down in the intricacies 
of my composition I have an instinctive 
conviction, or hunch, that political gov- 
ernment is a male attribute, and that out 
of that comes my objection to abdicate, 
or even dilute, my share of it. In- 
stinective convictions have great weight 
in these matters, though the surface argu- 
ments they put out may be inadequate or 
mistaken, as the anti-suffrage arguments 
are so apt to be. The suffragist ex- 
pounders demolish them, and think that 
they have accomplished something; but, 
alas! the demolition of puerile arguments 
leaves the question just where it was, with 
the pith of it still untouched. Still I 
think the agitation does good, bothering 
people like me, and making us think; 
asking us, What does belong to women, 
then, if not votes? How else are you 
going to give them equal life? What 
does justice demand for them if not the 
suffrage ? 

If the males since the beginning of 
time have overestimated their importance 
and erred in regarding themselves as 
specialists in government, then it is only 
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a matter of time when we shall be dis- 
abused of that error and shaken down 
into our rightful places. But if gov- 
ernment—meaning political government 
rather than domestic—really prospers bet- 
ter in the long run in the hands of males, 
in their hands it is likely to stay—the 
substance of it certainly, however that 
shadow we call a vote may flutter off, 
and wherever it may alight. 

Nothing happens without a cause. If 
the men are to be abased, doubtless it 
will be for their abundant sins. If they 
will not work as men should, they will 
lose their jobs. If they will not govern 
as men should, they will be governed. 
History is a record of the strong races 
subduing the weak, and the wise the 
foolish, to the end that strength and 
wisdom should prevail in human affairs. 
In these days of Monroe doctrines and 
alliances and arbitration treaties those 
harsh processes seem to have been super- 
seded. Is this invasion by women of the 
provinces of men a new expedient of 
Nature to preserve the competition that 
is essential to human progress ? 

We cannot beat Nature. She is ob- 
durate, resourceful, impossible to fool, 
with a trick to meet every trick that is 
offered her. She seems determined that 
man shall come to something, and plays 
man against man to make him better 
himself, and is probably equal, if occa- 
sion demands it, to play one half of him 
against the other. For of course that is 
what woman is—the other half of man. 
There cannot be a real competition be- 
tween the two halves, for they are in- 
separably joined and have to pull each 
other along. But for all that, they are 
distinet individuals, and one in a given 
period may make faster progress than 
the other, with a good deal of disturbance 
of relations and equities and _ ideas. 
What man gets, woman gets; what wom- 
an gets, man gets. When woman gets 
education, liberty, opportunity, protec- 
tion, the whole race gets those benefits. 

Then shall we say that when woman 
gets the vote the race is that much 
ahead? It may be, but to me it has not 
been so revealed up to these presents. Who 
gave man strength gave him dominion. 
If he loses dominion it will be because he 
has either misused his strength or lost it. 

Samuel has not lost his. He is truly 
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a great power. As I have said, he is 
almost a complete occupation for his 
mother, and a profitable, satisfying oc- 
cupation, too. I confess to fears in 
time past that girls of Cordelia’s sort did 
not have enough to do to bring them 
their proper growth and keep them 
happy. If they didn’t go to college and 
didn’t marry as soon as they got out of 
school, they seemed to drift into a lot 
of occupations that looked rather futile, 
and like a mere provision for killing 
time. They played around, they visited, 
they dabbled in anything that came 
handy—dances, charities, house-parties, 
art, music, extra improvements for the 
mind—anything that could be cast into 
a void of time which should have ached, 
and doubtless did. It used to make me 
sorry for the girls because it seemed so 
hard for them to buckle down to any- 
thing remunerative and continuous and 
really get ahead in it. If they did that, 
they forfeited too many opportunities of 
the leisure class, to which it seems to be 
intended that the daughters of the well- 
to-do, from nineteen to about twenty- 
three, shall belong. If they went to 


college, that solved the problem for those 
years, but it came back at them as soon 


as they came out. If they were satis- 
fied with their indefinite employments it 
was bad, and if they were not it was 
also bad. So I used to feel sorry for 
the girls because their job looked to me 
so vague, and their employments so frag- 
mentary and unpromising. 

I dare say I was wrong, and that the 
girls were working more hours at their 
proper vocation than I had the wit to 
recognize. I see it more clearly now; 
that there are fruits that ripen best in 
the sun, and should not be hurried in 
the process; that Cordelia did not really 
waste those years in which she waited 
for me to get started as a wage-earner, 
but learned in them a kind of patience 
and useful domestication, besides other 
accomplishments that make her better 
to live with now. 

Major Brace has paid us the compli- 
ment to look in and inspect Samuel. He 
expressed himself as pleased with him, 
and was very gratifying in the warmth 
of his congratulations to Cordelia and 
me. Speaking as a father of almost 
complete experience, he told me of the 
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special enthusiasm he felt for a child 
taat had rever run up a dentist’s bill. 
Samuel hasn’t. There is little or nothing 
about him as yet that would interest a 
dentist; but Cordelia, whose forefinger 
is a good deal in his mouth, says there 
may be any minute. 

I must ask mother if that is so. No 
doubt Cordelia’s enthusiasm is liable to 
mislead her. 

I believe Cordelia dislikes to spend 
money. I find her perpetually weighing 
something that might be had against its 
price, and deciding not to have it. Un- 
less the purchasable object is indis- 
pensable or very positively desirable— 
like a kodak to snap at Samuel—the 
money looks better to her. That’s re- 
markable, isn’t it? People differ in 
temperament:as well as in training about 


_ that, inheriting tighter or looser fists, I 


suppose, according to the forebear they 
individually trace back to. To me, now, 
things that I want always look better 
than what money I have. It makes me 
unhappy to spend much more than I 
have, but I enjoy very much spending 
what I have got. I never have any 
money ahead, unless you can see savings 
in life-insurance, to which I make some 
inadequate pretense. Maybe that is a 
defect in my character, though accumula- 
tion on seventy dollars a week has its 
reluctances when you have a wife and 
baby and a cook and flat and all that. 
Still, if I had no elders to fall back on 
I’d have to pinch some salvage out of 
every dollar. 

But Cordelia is naturally more re- 
tentive than I am. It is remarkable how 
little she cares, relatively, for things. 
She has a good many things, and has 
always been used to them. She likes 
them, but with an interest that is alto- 
gether secondary, preferring power, 1n- 
dependence, and tranquillity of mind to 
objects of convenience or embellishment, 
and to almost everything else except 
health and an easy conscience. She has 
a private fortune—I don’t know that I 
have mentioned that—not large, but 
yielding sufficient income to buy her 
clothes. All girls ought to have private 
fortunes. Small ones will do: do better, 
perhaps, than larger ones, for I don’t 
suppose it is quite ideal to be swamped 
by your wife’s money. Cordelia gets a 
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great deal of comfort out of hers, but I 
see her basis of expenditure is different 
from mine. Mine is adjusted to what I 
have; hers to what, on due reflection, she 
would rather have than money. On that 
basis she spends not only her own money, 
but mine. I dare say she will be a rich 
woman some day, and, I hope, still mar- 
ried to me; so there is a chance that, with 
other good luck, I may gather some sur- 
plus too. I believe she dislikes to shop; 
indeed I have heard her say so. There 
is a streak of Scotch in the Frenches, 
and I dare say it happened her way. 
My! my! What luck! When you think 
of the women—and men too, but 
cially women—whose highest happiness 
is to buy things and lug them home, it 
seems a marvelous dispensation that I 
should have acquired a companion of so 
opposite a sort. To be sure, no girl that 
infatuated with the joys of pur- 
chase would have thought twice of me: 
yet, who can tell, for I 
there are girls who have neither self- 


espe- 


was 


and suppose 
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restraint nor self-denial 
and are liable to think 
something that really would not 
them at all? I have always thought 
that Rosamond Viney in Middlemarch 
was the most fatal character in litera- 
ture. What must it be tc be money- 
grubber for a woman like that, with an 
expensive appreciation of the material 
side of life and no conception of the 
rest of it! Stars above! how much bet- 
ter it is to be lucky than wise, especially 
in youth, when, as Major Brace assures 
Ther 


about anything, 
they must have 
suit 


me, none of us know anything. 
was Solomon, who wrote the Proverbs, 
and Ben Franklin, who wrote Poor 
Richard; both able to make shrewd dis- 
course by the ream, and neither of them 
fortunate on the side. Prob- 
ably it does not accord with the economy 
of nature that men should hav: 
wise wives; certainly if there is a scheme 
of things that 
would not 
have a 


domestic 
wise 


is worthy of respect, it 
have fitted into it for me to 


foolish one. 
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BY 


HROUGH 


LE 


GALLIENNE 


the dark wood 


There came to me a friend, 


Bringing in 
Two words- 


His face was 


fair 


his cold hand 
“The End.” 


As fading autumn flowers, 


And the lost 


Of unforgotten 


His voice 
As rain 
“Be brave,” he 


And 


was 


ipon 


said 


jOV 


again—“ 


hours. 


sweet 


grave; 


smiled, 


be brave.” 











The Miracle 


BY ROBERT HERRICK 


“¥FT’S the Second National! Mr. 
| Stearns wishes to speak with you,” 
said the stenographer, in a low tone, 
pushing the instrument across the desk 
toward her employer. 

As Langdon took the receiver from her 
hand he glanced sharply at the woman; 
his eyes continued to study her face while 
he talked with the official of the bank. 

“Yes, Langdon! . No, not to-day. 
.. . I'll eall the first thing in the morn- 
ing—I said the first thing in the morn- 
ing!” His usual low, controlled tele- 
phone voice rose irritably at the last 
words, and he clanged the receiver on 
the instrument bruskly. 

“We'll finish that letter now, Miss 
Condon,” he said, and as he dictated the 
conventional business terms he was think- 
ing: “Does she suspect? Of course she 
must! How much does she know?” 

The stenographer had been too close to 
him the past year, especially these last 
six months of desperate struggle when 
he was fighting ruin, not to have a pretty 
clear idea of the condition in which 
Langdon & Son was at this moment. She 
was too intelligent, too well-trained, not 
to know the full meaning of letters, tele- 
grams, telephone calls—like this one from 
the president of the Second National. 

“Ts that all, Mr. Langdon ?”’ 

The stenographer’s gentle voice inter- 
rupted his musing. 

“ Yes.” 

The drab, silent little creature rose, 
gathered her papers, and moved softly 
toward the door of the outer office. Be- 
fore she had reached it Langdon’s voice 
rang out sharply: 

“Miss Condon! Come here, please!” 

She came noiselessly back to the desk 
and stood looking at him, waiting orders. 
In her clear, gentle eyes he could read 
that she knew all, and, more, that she 
was sorry, sorry for him, and would like 
to speak if she had dared. 

“ Never mind, Miss Condon,” he said, 


gently. “You needn’t stop to-night for 
those letters—they can wait. I shall be 
down early to-morrow—early!” he re- 
peated. 

“Tl be here, Mr. Langdon,” and as 
she reached the door she murmured soft- 
ly, “ Good-night, Mr. Langdon.” 

She was a good sort, the drab little 
stenographer, and her loyalty was strange- 
ly comforting to him. 

Then he drew toward him a sheet of 
paper with long lists of figures, inter- 
minable lists of figures wherein for 
months he had tried to find some loop- 
hole of escape. The conviction had 
grown upon him that in them lay no solu- 
tion. For at least six months he had 
known his doom, had seen how inevitable 
it was, with all the relentless logic of 
the experienced, clear- sighted man of 
affairs; nevertheless he had fought for 
a desperate chance—the bit of luck 
that never comes—fought for time. 
“They'll know when it happens,” he 
would mutter, “that I did the impossible 
to keep afloat this long.” 

A clerk came from the outer office and 
laid on the desk the last letters and a 
telegram. He found his employer hud- 
dled over the list of figures. Langdon 
nodded, but did not reach for the tele- 
gram. It made him sick to open tele- 
grams these days. Once he had got to the 
office even before his clerks to look over 
his mail, always buoyant and expectant 
of the turn in the tide to come that day. 
Something must happen, some help must 
come on the wings of mail or telegraph. 
And at first these had been reasonable 
hopes and expectations—delayed remit- 
tances, new business, and so on; instead 
of thtse he had found, morning after 
morning, disappointments, unlooked-for 
disasters, failures, protested drafts. Yet, 
like a boy, he had looked to the next mail 
to straighten matters out, then the next. 
Latterly, when the inevitable was too 
clear for such delusions, he had looked 
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for the desperate, the fantastic. Once, 
years ago, he had bought a mine, and 
nothing had come of it; but possibly now, 
in his need? Then there was his mother’s 
brother, an adventurous person, who had 
last been heard of in Argentine—he might 
suddenly come to life, having made good. 
An uncle with half a million dollars of 
spare cash in his pockets! To such story- 
book chances he had been reduced for hope. 
3ut now he hoped no more. 

Huddled up his figures in the 
growing gloom of the evening, he stared 
unseeingly before him, and muttered, like 
a groan, the words that had been ringing 
dully in his brain for days: 


over 


“Only a miracle can save me now!” 

At last he had come to that state of 
numbness which finality brings: he had 
little more to do with the matter. So he 
reached for the telegram and opened it. 
An out-of-town bank to which he had 
turned in his extremity refused to extend 
the firm’s paper; he had known that they 
would refuse. And yet once, not many 
months ago, they were eager to have it. 
He tossed the telegram into the basket 
with the lists of figures and rose from 
his desk. The spring twilight had al- 
ready fallen upon the great city, and as 
he stared out into the misty, twinkling 
space below he realized curiously that he 
was looking at the familiar battle-ground 
somewhat as a stranger. 
defeat meant. 

He did not rouse from his torpor until 
an hour and a half later, when he 
rushing through the April night to 
country-place. 


That was what 


was 
his 
The cool, damp air and 
the chirp of the frogs stole soothingly 
over his tired mind. It was always a 
relief to escape from the 
bricks and mortar where he 
this silence, and so he had 


ealdron of 
labored into 
induced his 
wife to make a long season in the coun- 
try. Soon it would be a they 
could not afford. As the car turned into 
his place he saw that the house was 
brilliantly lighted, up stairs and down, 
and then he remembered that there were 
to be people for dinner. 

His wife was waiting in the hall. 

“Joe!” she exclaimed, with natural 
annoyance. “ You’re dreadfully late, and 
I telephoned Miss Condon specially to see 
that you got out in time. Hurry into 
your things—we’re half starved!” 

VoL. CXXIV.—No. 739.—18 


luxury 


woe 


When he reappeared properly garbed., 
he found the guests lolling in the library, 
impatient for dinner to begin. 

As they sat down, Garvice, a man of 
secure fortune and an idler, leaned for- 
ward, 

‘Business looking up, Joe?’ 

Langdon suddenly hated the man. He 
suspected that Garvice had heard some 
gossip going about in the city. 

“ About the same,” he managed to re- 
ply, indifferently. 

“Oh, we don’t want to hear you men 
talk business,” the woman next him ex 
“We all know 
Whenever Ned 
puts it all down to the 
Did you know that the Harrison 
have bought the 


claimed, smartly. 
that 
is peevish, he 
panic. 
Clarkes 
icks 2” 

So the dinner rattled off as such din- 
ners do. Langdon said little. 
looked over at 
remind 


what 
means these days. 


beyond Rem- 


His wife 
him once meaningly to 
him of his duties. But he was 
“Tt will mean a lot to her, 
poor girl!” he thought, and his brain re- 
peated the refrain, “ And only a miracle 
can save her—us, 


oblivious. 


now.” 

The party broke up much earlier than 
usual, as if every one felt the apathy 
of the host. When they had all gone, 
Langdon into a 
at a 


stared 
the 
It was a large photograph 
Madonna at (Jastel- 
Mildred and he had been in the 


sank chair and 
picture that 
electrie light. 
of the 
franco. 


was revealed in 


Gicrgione 


little Italian hill town on their wedding 


trip and had liked the picture. He could 
see it now glowing with soft color in the 
cool, empty church, as it had that day 
He must tell 
Mildred to-night what was to happen. 

“You know, Joe, I don’t think it was 
very nice of you to spoil my party like 
that!” 

His wife was standing between him 
and the picture, looking down at him 
accusingly, while played 


sO many years 


ago. 


she with her 
long chain. 

“Sitting there like a ghost and never 
saying a word to any one all through 
dinner! How could you do it?” 

She was usually tolerant of his moods, 
but to-night she was evidently much an- 
noyed. 

“ Milly,” he began, and he noticed how 


queer his voice sounded. “ I—have some- 
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thing very important to say to you 
about business.” 
* Business! It’s always business—I 
think a man should use self-control and 
t | 


10 ring his business home with him. 
Yes, I do!” 

He looked past the pretty living creat- 
ire, standing above him in the lamp- 
light, to the picture of the radiant Ma- 


donna on the wall who held out her hands 
n benediction Thr eh his head shot 
that phrase, “ Only a miracle can save 

shin 

us now! 
“Don’t y think so, Joe?’ his wife 
insisted, not unkindly. “ You might for- 
get your business for a few hours and be 


nice to my friends.” 

“Listen, Mildred!” He Pp illed himself 
together for his effort. “I am in a very 
bad way.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, 
sharply. 

— The busine SS 
thing gone,” he stammered. 

“Is it as bad as all that?” she asked. 

And he realized from her cool tone that 
she did not vet understand, could not un- 
derstand, what his failure meant. Noth- 
ing in her experience hitherto, either with 


bankruptey every- 


her easy-going father or with him, had 
fitted her to comprehend disaster. Prob- 
ably she was thinking vaguely that they 
might have to let the place and take a 
summer in Europe, or cut out the second 
man and the second motor. For the mo- 
ment he gave up the effort to make her 
understand. 

As he sat there looking at the picture 
on the wall, a scene rose before his eyes 
such as he had often witnessed in Italy— 
a wretched peasant figure kneeling at a 
shrine, either in the clear sunlight of the 
broad road or in some dim chapel of a 
chureh. Again and again he had come 
upon these pitiful, squalid figures on their 
knees, mumbling their petitions to saint 
or Virgin. Then contempt had been 
mingled with pity at the sight. Now he 
understood. In their misery they cast 
themselves down to pray, knowing that 
only a miracle could save them from their 
fate, the intolerable distress of their lives, 
and they had faith that the Lady of Sor- 
rows might have pity for their sorrow 
and save them somehow, miraculously. 

Uneonsciously he murmured aloud, 
“Only a miracle could save me now!” 


“Well,” his wife replied, briskly, 
‘miracles do happen sometimes, don’t 
they ¢” 

‘Not in Wall Street, in the year of 
damnation 1907,” Langdon replied, with 
a grim smilk 

“Oh, you can’t tell!” she said, pleas- 
antly. “You're tired out, Joe. Better 
come to bed,” and as she held out her 
cheek to be kissed on the threshold of 
her chamber she said, yawningly, “ We’ll 
talk it over in the morning after you 
have had a night’s sleep.” 

No, she would not understand until 
the blow struck her! 

Sleep did not come to the man. Hour 
after hour he lay, with the cool April 
air blowing over his heated face, unabk 
to forget himself, bored into by horrible 
thoughts which ate like worms into his 
brain. 

First he went over and over, uselessly, 
those lists of figures, Then he began to 
think in detail what it would mean to 
his wife. A man who had made a clean, 
hard fight against odds like his was not 
‘all in.” Even his creditors must re- 
spect him, and his little business world. 
He could find something to do. They 
would be able to live. But it would not 
be easy for a man who went down at 
forty-eight. They would have to live in 
a small apartment, or in one of those 
wretched family hotels. She might nat- 
urally feel aggrieved. 

The worst of his vigil was to come 
After his weary brain had dismissed these 
gloomy pictures of defeat, he began to 
sit in judgment on himself for what had 
happened. If he had done this or that 
differently. That way madness lay, he 
knew. In his more sensible, upright mo- 
ments he would never indulge these sickly 
fancies. Of course he had taken big 
risks—every business man must—it is a 
world of risks, now more than ever be- 
fore. But the right and the wrong of 
it—how futile to make a _ post-mortem 
now! Life entered its judgment upon a 
man: it could not be reversed. 

At this point he jumped from his bed, 
tortured beyond endurance, and went to 
the open window. Outside there was a 
thick mist. In the still night he could 
hear the water dropping from the trees 
to the ground. Out there it was calm, 
cool, inviting. Hurriedly he threw on 
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his clothes, putting on a shooting-jacket 
in place of the dinner-coat, and left the 
room. 

His wife, dozing restlessly in her early 
morning sleep, heard the bedroom door 
click, and a lurid thought flashed through 
her mind and startled her. If he should 
be going to do something desperate—no, 
Joe wasn’t the foolish kind! He had 
gone for a drink of water or a book, she 
decided, and sank again into her dreams, 
forgetting to wait until she heard his 
returning footsteps. 

Langdon let himself softly out of the 
house door. He had not taken a dozen 
steps before the fog had swallowed him 
up comple tely—he could not see the house 
he had just left. He walked over the 
soft turf until he came to a stone wall 
that separated his property from a large 
hillside field. He scrambled over and 
walked on. 

The damp air cooled his fever, re- 
freshed him. The fog enveloped him in 
its soft bosom, as if taking him forever 
from the past. It was like running away. 
He had thought of that, too, among other 
mad things—how easily he could slip off, 
take ship, and sail away to some corner 
of the earth that knew him not, there to 
start another life. But he knew that he 
should never run away: his father’s son 
was not that kind. 

He kept on walking straight »efore 
him. At times the fog would seem to 
grow lighter, and he thought of the dawn. 
His eyes were becoming accustomed to 
the dark. There was something mildly 
exciting in this aimless ramble in the 
fog. He pitched into hollows, stumbled 
over rocks, and brought up in the woods 
at the hill-top. Then he set his course 
more deliberately toward Marston, a 
wild sort of place in the back country 
where he often went shooting in the fall. 
In the open it was gray enough for him 
to see where his feet were taking him 
and to avoid pitfalls, but as soon as he 
plunged into the valley the fog became 
impenetrable. He walked along at ran- 
dom, guessing merely from the slope of 
the land where he was. Suddenly out 
of the darkness a fat, black beam shot up 
before his face, and he stumbled into an 
enormous boulder. The beam must be- 
long to a derrick they were using in the 
cut for the new reservoir. 


And suddenly, before he could think 
what had happened, he was falling, tum- 
bling into the void. He struck water, 
which closed over him, ice-cold and pene 
trating. When he struggled to the sur 
face he knew what had happened: he 
had stepped into the conerete-lined cut 
between the old reservoir and the new 
one. The last time he had been that way 
he had noticed the great ditch deep and 
empty; the contractors must have fin 
ished it during the winter and let the 
water in. Meantime he had begun to 
swim, and was groping in the dark along 
the smooth wall for some sort of hand- 
hold, but his fingers could find no break 
in the cement surface. 

Then it came over him what it meant, 
if he could not find a way out, and very 
soon. For a moment his muscles relaxed 
their effort—it was an easy end to all his 
troubles—and then he rejected the cow- 
ardly thought. “They will think that 
[I came over here to drown myself like 
a rat in a puddle!” And he began to 
swim more vigorously, feeling his way 
along the wall. He did not call out, 
for at this time, before dawn, in this 
lonely spot, there would be no one 
within hearing. So he swam hard, try- 
ing to face up-stream toward the upper 
dam, where it was likely a ladder might 
be found. The two dams, he knew, were 
a mile and a half apart, and if he had 
guessed wrong as to which was the nearer 
he had lost his chance. For it was dead- 
ly cold in that still water. 

Suddenly out of the gloom above his 
head he heard a soft voice, “ Hello, there !¥ 

The sound reverberated in the deep cut, 
and it startled him so that he did not 
answer immediately. 

“Tlello, there!” it boomed again, di- 
rectly over his head. “Is there anybody 
down there?” 

Then Langdon shouted, “ Yes—how 
ean I get out of this hole?” He could 
not see any one in the gray mist above, 
and for a time there was no answer. 
Just as he shouted again he saw a black 
streak come waveringly toward him 
through the grayness, and the voice in 
the void above him said, “ Catch holt of 
that!” Langdon grabhed the birch sap- 
ling with his numb hands. “ All right!” 
he yelled upward. “But hurry! I’m 
nearly frozen.” 
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‘It’s not far to the next ladder,” the 
voice called back, softly. “Just keep a 
good holt, and I'll get you there soon.” 
Che sapling began to tug, dragging Lang- 
don after it. He helped himself the best 
he could, but he was fast becoming 
numb, and it took all his will to keep his 
hold of the stick. After ar 
time the voice boomed down: 

“ Here’s the ladder—now get holt of 
the rung! There! 


4 


fetch yer up. 


inendural le 


il come down and 


All that Langdon could do was to grasp 
the thin iron bar in his frozen fingers. 
To raise himself and get hold of the bar 
above was altogether be yond his power. 
Out of the grav mist came a burly, short 
figure, and a bearded face peered over 
into the cut The man paused just above 
the lowest rung, and, reaching down, 
grabbed Langdon by the collar and with 
a mighty heave raised him a few inches 
from the water. 

“(Get another holt!” he ordered, and 
Langdon with an effort grasped the next 
rung. This manceuver was repeated until 
Langdon’s body was free of the water, 
and then progress was easier. At last he 
was lying exhausted on the cement para- 
pet, and the bearded man was standing 
over him, smiling pleasantly out of his 
bushy face. 

“(Cold down there, heh?” he said. “1 
was out looking for muskrats,” he ex- 
plained, “and I heard your splash a 
ways up the bank. I knew it weren’t 
no musk-rat, so I ran along as fast as 
I could.” 

“Lucky for me!” Langdon replied, 
grinning responsively to his rescuer. “7% 
could never have got out alone.” 

He raised himself on an elbow and 
peer d over into th deep hole. It seemed 
very good to be there talking with some 
one, 

“Maybe you can walk now all right?” 
the bearded man inquired. “It ain’t far 
to my place, and some hot coffee would 
taste right, heh?” 

So the two slowly followed the path 
along the cut, the big fellow steadying 
Langdon with a hand under his arm. 
There was light enough now to show the 
vague outlines of the landscape—the two 
narrow, encompassing hillsides of the 
valley, with their bushy covering of 
young trees. Soon Langdon perceived a 


light above them among the gray trees, 
and his companion led the way toward 
this. It came from a small stone shanty 
such as the reservoir contractors used for 
their men. Within, a stove was burning 
redly, filling the small room with heat, 
and on the stove a coffee-pot was pun 


gently steaming. 


His host made Langdon undress and 
wrap himself in a blanket that he took 
from the single bed. Then he spread 


the wet garments above the stove to dry, 
while Langdon sat in an old rocking 
chair warming himself and drinking hot 
coffee out of @ tin cup. There was only 
the one living-room in the cabin, with a 
lew lean-to shed for provisions and fuel 
evidently a single man’s abode. But it 
was a wonderfully neat and homelike 
sort of place, with a bit of carpet on the 
uneven floor, shelving along the walls, a 
heavy table, and a comfortable rocking 
chair. In the corner was a gun, and also 
fishing-poles. Through the uneurtained 
windows the tall beeches could be seen 
dripping in the wan, misty morning. 
Langdon toasted himself before the 
stove, sipped his cottee, and thoug 


ht it 
was one of the pleasant st places he had 
ever been in. 

“ Feelin’ better, sir?” his host asked, 
turning from the table where he was 
cutting some bacon “A bit of break 
fast will put the heart back into yer. 
That was a sure cold bath yer took this 
morning.” 

His broad, heavy face had no curiosity 
in it. It was gentle, like the soft voice. 
Langdon expected that he would ask how 
a man in his senses came to tumble into 
the reservoir ditch at such an hour in 
the morning. But instead he busied him- 
self getting breakfast, and when it was 
ready dragged the table up to the stove 
so that Langdon would not have to move. 
Before he sat down he turned the clothes 
above the fire. Then he fell to the food 
lustily. Pausing once with his cup of 
coffee at his lips, his broad elbows resting 
on the table, he looked thoughtfully at 
his blanket- wrapped guest. “ They’d 
ought to put a railin’ or somethin’ about 
that runway I told Mr. Lynch so.” 
That was the only reference he made to 
the accident. 


Langdon, the breakfast finished, stretch- 
ed himself in physical content, and looked 
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more closely at his rescuer. Since he 
first went under the cold water and had 


4 had not 


struck out to save himself, | 
once theught of his troubles, and now 
was quite unmindful of the disaster im- 
pending this morning. 

“ Live here?” he asked, idly 

The bearded man nodded. 

“ Work on the reservoir?” 

“That’s been finished some months. I 
work about the neighborhood — stone- 
mason.” 

* All alone?” 

“Yes.” he added, slowly, “that is, 
lately.” 

The mason cleared away the dishes, 
brought out a box of cigars, and hitched 
his chair near the stove. There was 
something quiet, self-contained, and har- 
monious in the bearing of this thick-set, 
bearded man. With a delightful sense 
of well-being Langdon smoked the cheap 


cigar and watched his clothes steam above 
t] 


press. 


1e stove, forgetful of the morning ex- 


“Yes,” the mason said, slowly it 
came up here first fifteen years ago to 
work on the old reservoir—the one up 
above. And I’ve been about here ’most 
ever since.” 

“ Ever lonely ?” Langdon queried. 

He who usually disliked the “talky 
sort ” had a desire to know something of 
this big, placid fellow, to understand him. 

‘Lonely? Well, no, not exactly,” 
his host replied, meditatively. “ When I 
first came my wife was with me,” he 
explained, after a moment’s silence. 

“She died?” Langdon asked, sympa- 
thetically. 

The man shook his head. 

“She went away with another man. 
in the 
same even manner, quite impersonally, 


It was like this,” he continued, 


as if he had lived too deeply to retain 
any false reserve or pride. “In them 
days I was a bit of a contractor myself 
understand? I had the contract for stone- 
work on the old dam, and I had a gang 
workin’ for me, forty or fifty men—and 
I was makin’ good money. I thought to 
get another contract afterward, and then 
build me a house in the city and keep 
on at the business.” 

He lapsed into reflection. 

“What happened ?” 

“Tt just didn’t come out so—that was 
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all One week I had drawn a sight of 
ready money from the bank to pay the 
men and other bills—more’n a thousand 
dollars. I fetehed it home same as I al 
ways did and put it in a drawe1 
The next afternoon when I come for it 
it was gone, and my wife too 4 

Too bad!” It was all Langdon could 
find to say. 

“ That ended the contractin business, 
naturally. The bank sued me, and the 
men. I paid ‘em all back, in time. It 
took me ‘most three years, workin’ on 
my own job at four dollars a day.” 

“Didn't you try to follow her up and 
get your money? 

The man shook his head. “ You see, 
she went off with my brother—he was 
livin’ along of us. I heard they went 
to Californey.” 

“That must have been tough, but you 
stuck it out here?” 

“ Yes—at first it was bad,” 
replied, simply. 


the mason 
They said it was a put 
up job to get out of my debts, but when 
[ stayed around and paid ’em they forgot 
about it... . 
most—and the boy.” 

‘You loved her?” 


“(© course. 


It was the woman I minded 


“But you never tried to follow them?” 

“What was the good? ... At first you 
want to do foolishness, like a child that’s 
got hurt. But when I had calmed down 
and could see things plain, I knew it was 
best so—best for her and me, too. Id 
never been the man for her—too quiet 
and peaceful-like It was best so.” 

With a sigh he got up from his chair 
and went to the door to look at the dawn- 
ing dav. The mist was breaking up into 
cloud wreaths before the oncoming sun. 
It lay in great bands over the opposite 
hillside. Langdon felt of his clothes, 
which were still steaming. 

“Don’t you hurry, sir,” the mason said. 
“ They’re not dry yet. and I’ve got non 
that would suit you.” 

With a feeling of content Langdon 
‘You must g 


to your work when you're ready,” he said 


sank back into his chair. 


“T’m my own master now,” the mason 
replied. “T can wait a bit with you.” 
He sat down again by the fire and 


resumed his story. 
“They had their troubles, too. I heard 
he was sick—that was up in Montana.” 
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“And you sent ‘em money?” Langdon 
said, quickly. 

The man nodded. 

oe They needed it—more than I did.” 

“And if some day she should come 
back ?” 

The mason made a slow gesture with 
his heavy hands. 

*‘She’d be welcome.” 

“You'd take her in?” 

“Cy course.” 

For a time they were silent. At last 
Langdon turned to the bearded man, lay- 
ing a hand’ on his knee. His eyes glit- 
tered eagerly. 

“Tell me how you did it. How you 
stood it!” 

‘It’s life does it for you,” said the 
mason, quietly, as if he perfectly under- 
stood what Langdon meant. “ At first 
you kiek and thrash around I took to 
drinkin’ hard for a time. Then some 
day, if there’s a man anywheres in you, 
you begin to understand and quit such 
foolishness. I remember the day it came 
to me. I'd been feelin’ bad and sore, 
out of sorts with myself and the world. 
Somehow I came up here to see the old 
place—it was the first time since she 
went away—and I found it all goin’ to 
pieces, the same as me—tumbled down 
and forlorn. 

“Tt was night, and I sat there on the 
doorstep and looked into the trees and 
heard the crickets and the birds chirpin’. 
It came over me that it was nothin’, 
just nothin’, what had happened to me— 
the money, and the woman, and all. It 
was what I was doin’ to myself that was 
bad—see? The world was big and beau- 
tiful out there, and goin’ on about its 
business cheerful-like the same as ever, 
and that was what I must do, the best 
I could. So that night I camped right 
here in the old house, and I’ve stayed by 
it ever since. ... . That’s all there is to 
it, sir.” 


Later the two men descended by the 
path into the country road. Above their 
heads the April sky shone clear and blue, 
and the last wreaths of fog were seud- 
ding down the valley before the freshen- 
ing breeze. 

“Tt. didn’t rain, after all,” Langdon 
remarked. 

“No, it ‘ll be a fine day.” 


At the fork in the road the mason 
stopped. 

“ That’s vour way to the Highland Sta 
tion—less than half a mile. You'll get 
the noon express if you step lively.” 

The two men shook hands dumbly, and 
the mason waited while Langdon strode 
off briskly down the country road. H« 
turned once and saw the quiet, squat 
figure standing like a statue in the fork 
of the road, his hand thoughtfully pluck 
ing his thick beard. 

“ And the world out there was big and 
beautiful, and was goin’ on about its 
business cheerful-like the same as ever 
and that was what I must do, too, the 
best I could,’ murmured Langdon, hurry- 
ing to catch the noon express. 

When Langdon let himself into his 
private office by the door from the hall, 
the stenographer, who had the telephone 
at her lips, started violently and let the 
instrument fail. Her homely little face ex- 
pressed such astonishment mingled with 
relief as she gasped, “Oh! It’s you!” 
that Langdon laughed, almost boyishly. 

“Yes, really me. Did you think it 
was my ghost?” 

“T—I didn’t know,” the stenographer 
stammered, puzzled by her employer’s 
exuberance and his curiously disheveled 
attire. “ We’ve been looking for you all 
the morning—there are so many things 


Mr. Stearns has been calling up every 
five minutes and 


“Yes, yes, I can imagine!” Langdon 
replied, briskly, stepping to his desk and 
glancing over the pile of telegrams, let- 
ters, and office memoranda that lay there. 
Through the open door he could see the 
clerks standing about idly in the outer 
office, talking. Demoralization in the 
well-trained force had already set in. 

“Please shut that door, Miss Condon.” 

“There’s so much,” she said, breath- 
lessly. “ No one knew what to do.” 

“There’s really nothing much to be 
done now,” he answered, smilingly, draw- 
ing up his chair and rapidly opening 
telegrams and letters. 

“Reporters have been here, sir—five 
or six of them.” 

“ Already !” 

“There was a story in the morning 
papers—didn’t you see it?” 

So some one in the office had leaked. 


He smiled. 
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“There are two reporters out there 
now—they won’t go until they see you 
the Vv 

She hesitated, and Langdon completed 
her thought. “ They think [’ve—sneaked 
+7 


Ol 


‘ N-no 

* Suicide ? Setter let ‘em in, then! 
| hey won’t believe the truth if the Vv don’t 
see me in my own skin.” 

When the stenographer introduced the 
two youths, Langdon said, lightly: “ Well, 
boys, you see that I’m alive and on the 
job. That’s all you want, eh?” 

“Been shooting?” one suggested, with 
an affable impertinence that he would 
never have dared before that day to in 
dulge with the president of Langdon & 


Son 
‘No; fishing!” Langdon corrected, 
promptly. “And now, as I’m _ very 


‘Is it true,” the other youth put in, 
‘that Langdon & Son has failed for a 
million and a half?” 

“T haven't figured it out precisely yet,” 
Langdon replied, with a grin. Jut you 
ean call it that.” 

After the reporters had left, Langdon 
again dipped his hands into the paper 
mountain on his desk, saying to the 
stenographer: “ Million and a_ half! 
Quite a smash, even these times, isn’t it ?” 
And he laughed cheerfully, with some- 
thing of a boy’s pride in_the size of the 
hol he had made. 

“Tf one is to go to pieces, Miss Condon, 
it’s just as well to leave a good, large, 
sizable hole, so that they may know 
where you’ve been.” 

“Oh, Mr. Langdon!” the woman ex- 
claimed, as if doubtful whether to smile 
or ery 

‘And now to work!” 

He plunged into the mess before him 
with all his old assurance, keen, swift, 
and competent. There were many things 
to be done at once and in order, and to 
the call his mind responded with an 
alertness that he had not felt for months. 
As he worked on, it seemed as if he were 
arranging the affairs of some other man, 
straightening out a tangle that had been 
snarled by another and inferior being. 


In this operation he was free to exercise 
all the shrewd, impartial judgment that 
had latterly quite failed him. Miss Con- 


don interrupted him in the midst of his 
work. 

“ Mrs Langdon is on the long-dis 
tance.” 

‘Tell her Um very busy, please ll 
call her up some time later,” he said, 
hastily. 

The stenographer hesitated. “I think 

she’s very much disturbed, sir! I for- 
got to tell you that Mrs. Langdon called 
the office twice this morning.” 

Langdon went over to the long 
distance closet. 

“Ts it really you, Joe?’ an agitated 
voice came thinly over the wire. “ I’ve 
been so worried—whatever did 

“Tm all right.” 

“ And business—is it 

The voice waited, and Langdon hesi 
tated; then said, gently, “I guess it will 
come out all right, dear.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” his wife sighed 
before he finished, reassured by his tons 
more than by the words. “ You fright- 
ened me so last night!” 

“ There’s nothing to be afraid of,” he 
said, cheerily. “I'll tell you when I get 
home.” ° 

“And now for the bank,” he said to 
‘Just get Mr. Stearns 
m the ’phone, will you, Miss Condon ?” 

The stenographer looked at him in a 


the stenog rapher. 


dazed manner 


Late that day when he rose from the 
litter of paper on his desk, he stretched 
himself with a curious yet pleasant sen- 
sation ot having somehow succeeded in 
sloughing off a dead skin. Thrusting his 
hands comfortably into the pockets of his 
old shooting-jacket, he looked over at the 
stenographer, who with pencil and book 
was taking down his final memoranda. 
“You're tired!” he said, bruskly. 
You need a long vacation.” 

“Oh no,” she protested, weakly. 
“Yes! And you'll get it, too—sooner 
than you expected to yesterday.” His 


“ 


eyes met hers quizzically. “A long vaca- 
tion, up in the hills somewhere—at my 
expense, you kndéw.” 

Now she was crying. Langdon put his 
hands on her shoulders and made a com- 
ical face. “There! There! Nothing can 
be so bad as to make vou look like that.” 

She smiled through her tears and 
mopped her eyes. 
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“We both need a vacation, don’t we?” 
he said, gentiy. “ We’ve worked pretty 
hard this year.” 

“ T’ll—never—forget—how—how brave 


you’ve been—never,” she said, uncer- 
tainly. 
“Well, I don’t know—” Langdon 


smiled curiously. If she only knew—all! 
Nobody ever would. 


As he slipped from his building into 
the April twilight of the city street the 
placards about the Langdon failure were 
up at the newspaper offices. He stopped 
at the corner to buy a paper, which bore 


Fools’ 
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in great red letters across the top of the 
front page: 


ANOTHER CRASH! LANGDON & SON PAIL: 
TWO MILLIONS. 


“ They’ve raised the figure—to be on 
the safe side,” he muttered, unfolding the 
sheet and glancing through it as he 
walked down the street. He took a 
leisurely interest in the details of the 
newspaper story, as he might in those of 
another man he had once known—a 
family interest, as he might if it had been 
the failure of that uncle in Argentine. 


Paradise 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


E all are gathered here, who else no refuge had, 

We all are here, we Fools,—the sad, the glad, the mad, 
So counted by a world that missed us nevermore, 
That fed us grudgingly—or starved us on its store. 


They all are here,—those darling truants from the rod, 

Who learned no lesson sdve the boundless love of God. 

And they are here,—the laughers whom their world frowned down, 
Who danced to all the pipes that stray from town to town! 


And moody ones are with us,—souls of smouldering fire 
That blew alive and caught at Wrong in sudden ire; 
And prophet-spirits mild whom none would ever heed; 
And child-like men of might that any child could lead. 


And those that loved, unloved—who nothing else could do 
But spend their all—O truest lovers of untrue! 

And those that have gone mad for deathless Beauty’s sake, 
Who winged her songful praise none later could awake! 


We all are gathered here,—the sad, the glad, the mad.... 
God made a Paradise for Fools, and straight forbade 

Its seraph-guarded gates to all His thriftier-wise, 

But He Himself oft walks with us this Paradise. 


L’ENVOI 


Princes, or Peasants, this to you I send from far: 
Whoe’er ye be, if so some little ancient scar 


Ye bear in either palm, ye cannot be denied 
For you, with golden sound, the garden gates swing wide! 


Vot. CXXIV.—No. 739.—19 
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or affairs, or, as our well-languaged 

Declaration of Independence calls 
them, human events, which are peren- 
nial. They differ from things eternal in 
having apparently a beginning as well 
as apparently no ending. There was, for 
instance, a time when there was no 
Napoleon Bonaparte, but it seems prob- 
able that there will not be a time when 
there will be no Napoleon Bonaparte. 
His memory blots all other human in- 
terests or affairs or events of the modern 
world excepting only two, which we call 
by the names of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln, and possibly another, 
which we call Christopher Columbus, 
though his perenniality through the dis- 
covery of a new hemisphere is contested 
by several other discoverers. This court 
of perennials is of course leaving out 
those who have founded new religions, 
as Mohammed and Joseph Smith and 
Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, and perhaps 
Buddha and Confucius. But of them 
all there is no perennial who can be so 
little forgotten or as little ignored as 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Something is per- 
petually bringing him to mind. He is 
rooted so fast and deep in history, his 
awful top reaches so far and spreads a 
shadow so wide that there is no getting 
wholly away from him at any day or 
hour. If nothing else brings him to 
mind, he brings himself to mind by some 
deed of his, or some word which has the 
quality of a deed. The Italian proverb 
says, “ Fatti maschii, parole femine”; or, 
“ Deeds men, words women.” But Bona- 
parte’s words as well as his deeds were 
men—common men. 

What more could have been asked by 
the race of men than the assemblage of 
all his words about that commonest of 
men, himself? Well, that is just what 
has been done for us by an ingenious 
gentleman of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in a book which he calls The Corsican; 
and in which he has collected all the 


: ‘HERE are certain human interests 


words that ever Bonaparte said of his 
deeds, and has made them chronological- 
ly into a history of him, or, as he prefers 
to call it,“ A Diary.” This ingenious gen- 
tleman, whose name is Mr. R. M. John- 
son, has done his work so well, so faith- 
fully, so perfectly (we are praising him 
from our limited knowledge of the sub- 
ject), that we may safely leave the per- 
formance to the reader, counseling him 
first to read the editor’s page of preface, 
and then provide himself with some suc- 
cinct biography of Bonaparte for a gloss 
upon the text. 

The gloss had better not be very full, 
we should say, for we should not want 
the words of Bonaparte qualified or 
diluted or extenuated. The impact of 
these words, very fiercely frank even when 
least sincere, conveys best when there is 
no relief of them the sense of that com- 
monness which we have noted, that com- 
monness by which he ruled the world be- 
eause the world so abounds in common 
men. Not the common people whom Lin- 
ecoln said God must have loved because 
He made so many of them, simple, kind, 
plain, but those common men who take 
low views of other men, and judge them 
from their own hardness, selfishness, and 
meanness. We do not mean that Bona- 
parte appears vulgar from his own show- 
ing here, or from any other’s showing 
elsewhere; he was not vulgar, though he 
was common; rather, those were vulgar 
whose armies of helpless hirelings he 
smashed, whose maps he made over, and 
whose crowns he kicked about. Taken 
by himself he may seem for a moment 
vulgar, but in contract with the born 
despots who were bred in the superstition 
that they were somehow God’s grace to 
their several Kingdoms and empires, he 
only seems delightfully and naively com- 
mon, 

He supposed that by taking thought, 
and by shedding blood and telling lies, 
he could become as those princes were; 
but that was because, after all, though 
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he lived morally in hallucinations and 
was full of illusions, he had no imagina- 
tion. He could not figure to himself any 
moral fact as it was, but only as he 
wished it to be. His work, esthetically 
regarded, was the fiction of a romanti- 
cistic novelist. It was dreadfully mate- 
rial, indeed, but it was unnatural, it 
was against human nature, full of false 
motives and factitious emotions. In this 
book, which -is the wonderful witness of 
his life, from the earliest record of his 
school-days at Brienne, where he says he 
“was anxious to learn, devoured books, 
was admired, envied; conscious of his 
own powers, enjoyed his superiority,” to 
that last day at St. Helena, when the 
inighty captive, raving of battle on his 
death-bed, called deliriously to his gen- 
erals, “ Victory is ours; go, haste, press 
home the charge; they are ours!” there 
is abundant rhetoric, there is some- 
times almost eloquence, there is’ a con- 
stant march of tall talk, but never any 
poetry, never any living effect of imag- 
ination. 

As this “ Diary” is the assemblage of 
his comments on himself from a thousand 
over wide spaces of 


different sources, 
time, he has the effect of wishing to speak 
perpetually of himself, but that is an 


unjust effect. In it all there is very 
little analysis of character or purpose; 
as often as he touches on his motives he 
begins lying, for the truth is not in him. 
There is, however, one finest moment of 
self - analysis, when he says, “I love 
power; but I love it as an artist, as a 
musician loves his violin, and I love to 
draw sounds from it, chords, harmony!” 
In this passage, Bonaparte says himself 
as he does nowhere else in the complete 
record of his words about himself. It 
is not without pose; it would not be 
Napoleonic if it were; it self-flatters a 
little in that attribution of esthetic 
pleasure; but it is probably as near the 
truth as he ever came. It is the key 
to everything that went before and that 
follows after. He is thirty years old 
when he speaks so to Berthier, and ap- 
parently he speaks in a pause of that 
tempest of events which his existence 
was; he was not just then, perhaps; 
drenching the earth with blood; he was 
not planning the destruction of his per- 
sonal and public enemies, or ordering 
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somebody arrested or muzzled or shot; 
or even outwitting or outfighting the 
other powers. He was then First Consul, 
and had the whole means of a prosperous 
people at his disposal; possibly he had 
just ordered a road built or a canal dug, 
or the laws codified, or some of the other 
thousand and one beneficent works which 
so abounded from him in France and 
Italy, that seeing them it seems incred- 
ible his main business was war, and these 
were merely the by-products of his never- 
resting energy. 

If there is little purposed analysis of 
his character in the unsparing record, it 
abounds in the involuntary analysis of 
his nature. It would be interesting if 
the life of any undistinguished common 
man could be written, as this life is 
written, aud his motives, aims, and deeds 
laid open to other ages, as once they are 
open to his own, but, in that oblivion 
which spares him final remorse, are so 
no more. Preferably he should be a 
business man, as Bonaparte pre-eminent- 
ly was, with manifold affairs, and in the 
story of them as set down in his letters, 
contracts, and private and public trans- 
actions, he should live again as he was 
at heart. He would not know himself; 
and Bonaparte, who knew other men so 
well on their baser side, never knew him- 
self. He is always saying that he is 
so and so, and did this or that for one 
reason or the other, and perhaps at the 
moment he thinks, or honestly tries to 
think, it was the case; but he does not 
succeed. In his early days, in the begin- 
ning of his soldiering for the Republic, 
he eonstantly regarded himself as a re- 
publican, a democrat, a lover of liberty 
and equality, the child of the Revolution; 
but really he was nothing of the kind; 
he was never anything but a despot, and 
he took to tyranny as fast as he could 
seize upon power, and clove to it with 
all his nature; though he continued to 
the last to claim that the Revolution, 
which shook off oppression in France, was 
consummated in him who became the 
oppressor of all Europe. This was not 
mere impudence in him, it was not the 
hypocritical cheek of a man not expecting 
people to believe him; it was the hal- 
lucination of a common man whose want 
of imagination disrbled him from know- 
ing himself. 
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He must have been a frightful bore; 
his crowing or scolding or cuddling let- 
ters to Josephine (a sufficiently worthless 
person) show what an intolerable lover 
he was, and his attachment to her, which 
did not prevent his playing her false at 
any moment and saerificing her at the 
last, was perhaps the most human thing 
in him, unless, indeed, his weakness for 
his family, who used him and misused 
him whenever they could, was a little 
more human. He had that certain dry- 
mindedness of the ordinary Italians 
which can never be bred or educated out 
of them, and which distinctly evinces it- 
self in him whenever he speaks of litera- 
ture. In his younger life Ossian was his 
favorite poet; he always thought Racine 
superior to Shakespeare; “his plays are 
pitiful, unreadable,” he says, and per- 
haps for this reason he would not have 
attributed them to Bacon if he had lived 
to hear it said that Bacon wrote them. 
As for the current literature which is 
journalism, the philosophized history of 
daily life, he throttled it remorselessly. 
Otherwise he patronized the arts, the in- 
articulate arts, music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture; but it is not certain that 
he enjoyed them. Talleyrand called him 
“the inamusable.” He could not play, 
he could not joke; his notion of an af- 
fectionate pleasantry was to pinch some- 
body’s ear. He was a business man; 
from top to toe he was business, first, 
last, and all the time—dry business. 
For the characterization of him, with 
his self-told story in this “ Diary,” one 
need not turn to Talleyrand or any other 
witness of him, or to any historian. Here 
he is as plain as day, and in the entirely 
affected and insincere guff of his proc- 
lamations and addresses he is not more 
poseur than in his letters to Josephine; 
though he seems never quite so honest 
as when he is scolding some feeble brother 
or foolish sister of his. He wrote and 
spoke always at the French public, with 
a sinister intention to his own ultimate 
advantage. When “ Bonaparte, member 
of the National Institute, general-in- 
chief,” hails the “ People of Egypt,” it 
is the people of France he has an eye to 
in the swelling and ridiculous words: 
“You will be told that I have come to 
destroy your faith; believe it not! An- 
swer that I am here to maintain your 
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rights, to punish usurpers. . 


.- Tell them 
that in the eyes of God all mren are equal; 
wisdom, talent, and virtue alone make 


the inequality of mankind.” That may 
have deceived the French as to his real 
purposes and opinions, but it is prob- 
able that such of the Egyptians as could 
read, and in spite of human equality 
were used to being cut open, bastinadoed, 
losing hands or feet, being bowstrung 
and beheaded at the nod of their equals 
chancing to be im authority, may have 
read his proclamation with their tongues 
in their cheeks. He never outlived this 
hollowness of utterance, unless it was in 
his protests to Sir Hudson Lowe against 
the slights inflicted on him at St. Helena. 
He uses the same tone in appealing to 
the Prince Regent of England after his 
overthrow in 1815, as if it could possibly 
go with the hard-headed English people, 
however worthy of the First Gentleman 
of Europe: he also loved only himself, 
and was as selfish and shameless a liar. 
“Your Royal Highness: Exposed to the 
factions that divide my country and to 
the enmity of the Powers of Europe, I 
have closed my political career, and I 
come, like Themistocles, to claim hos- 
pitality at the hearth of the British peo- 
ple. I place myself under the protection 
of their laws, which I demand from Your 
Royal Highness, as from the most power- 
ful, the most constant, and the most 
generous of my foes.” 

There is, in fact, very little difference 
in the mental attitude of this prodigious 
common man from the beginning to the 
end. There is always the same false 
ring in what he says; and he does not 
grow maturer in his manner of saying 
it. He knows what will go with the 
average common man; and he does not 
care for the common man who is not of 
the average; he knows that it can be 
made to go with him. On the 15th 
Brumaire, 1799, he declares, “ To subvert 
a representative form of government is a 
criminal proposal in this century of en- 
lightenment and liberty.” On the 18th 
Brumaire he disperses the representatives 
of the people by force of arms, and again 
he proclaims: “ The Republic was perish- 
ing, you perceived it, and your decree 
has saved it. Let those who seek to 
foment disorder beware! I will arrest 


them with the help of my companions in 
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arms. ... We want a Republic founded 
on real liberty; . . . we will succeed, we 
swear it.” 

Was any common man, of the average 
or not, deluded by this? Hardly, but 
Bonaparte knew that with the one kind 
it would go, and with the other could 
be made to go. It was solely himself 
that he sought, whether he was aware 
of it or not; his aim was so singly this, 
so unswervingly this, that he never took 
thought as to the morality of the means; 
probably it could be argued in most of 
these events that he believed in what he 
was saying. But about the nature of 
the man, the character that built itself 
upon his nature, it is not easy to see 
how there can be any question with the 
reader of this “ Diary.” In the face of it 
one cannot imagine philosophical pros or 
cons concerning his motives. Here the 
motives are, all laid bare by himself, and 
his methods are as plain. His business 
was to make himself master of his coun- 
try, his continent, and he stopped at 
nothing in the making. It is as if he 
were a giant trust, a sort of Standard 
Bonaparte Company. Mr. Carnegie has 


somewhere frankly owned that a man 
does not get rich by his own work, but 
by the work of others, by the use of their 


brains and muscles. Bonaparte in- 
stinctively perceived that he could rise 
to the mastery of the world not by his 
own force, but by the cunning that turned 
the might of others to his account; that 
to rule his age he must penetrate the 
secret of the common man’s unimag- 
inative mind. Through the crudity of 
his nature, which no events or circum- 
stances changed, he could and did rule 
and overrule their crude natures to his 
honor and profit. In the face of his self- 
revelation it is hard to believe that any- 
body loved him, yet he abounded in the 
devotion of others, which perhaps he com- 
pelled through their fear. He did not 
scruple at any means of working upon 
the fear of men. The record is horribly 
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full of threats and mandates: let them 
be shot, have them instantly shot; si- 
lence them; banish them; bid them do 
this or that under pain, are the menaces 
that echo and re-echo in it as long as 
he has the means of working his will. 
Mixed with them are hollow and mawkish 
appeals to the opinions or sentiments of 
those whom he wishes to move. 

It is altogether a strange record, and 
among the autobiographers who have 
tried or pretended to try confessing them- 
selves to posterity this involuntary auto- 
biographer stands nakedest. He is not 
less naked but more for supposing him- 
self to have his clothes on, to be even 
clad in robes of state. He is tragically 
like the emperor in Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s fantasy, who is the victim of 
the imposture that he is fully dressed 
when he is without a thread, and whose 
delusion imposes on the spectator. But 
a child comes—and here we mean no 
disrespect to Mr. Johnson, but much 
gratitude and praise—who pierces to the 
nudity under the unreality, and all eyes 
may see that this emperor has nothing 
on. He lets this emperor, in fact, make 
the diseovery himself, and it is a dreadful 
sight, & wicked soul which does not know 
to the last but it is one of the elect. 

Of course, the comment, the con- 
troversy, the difference about Bonaparte 
must continue; he is too vast a theme, 
too vital an event, ever to be let alone; 
it can even be maintained that he did 
not mean the facts; the historian may go 
behind the record, and psychologize the 
man, or reconstitute him on new lines 
from what is tacit and verbally ‘unex- 
pressed, from what he did, rather than 
what he said. This is possible, but the 
difficulty which will present itself is that 
most of the things he did were worse than 
the things he said; that his benefactions 
were delegated and perhaps suggested by 
others, and his malefactions were ap- 
parently invented by himself and exe- 
cuted dy his own will. 
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HERE is no vulnerability like that 
T of position. Absolute stability im- 

plies untenability as well as im- 
potence. Indeed the only advantage of 
position is dynamic—that is, not for im- 
mobility, but for motion. The fixed 
proposition, while it invites attack, suf- 
fers still more because of conclusion, 
having no outlet through which it may, 
with submissive fluency, lose itself in 
the currents of life, and Time in his 
flight shall deny it. The dynamically 
positive must be as fugacious as Time, 
to evade his contempt. 

The wise man—not the one styled 
Preacher—shudders when he finds him- 
self drawing an absolute conclusion, be- 
ing suspicious of inclosures. For this 
reason he shuns polemics as a game in 
which each of the disputants seeks to 
inclose the other in his favorite net. The 


main difficulty is the obstacle to progress 


—one is not allowed to go on. The true 
hospitality is that which yields a night’s 
rest and new strength for the journey. 
If the host desires further converse with 
his guest, it is better to go on the way 
with him than to ask him to stay on in 
the tent. It is an assurance not only of 
freedom but of companionability. In the 
free air and under the open sky the life 
ef each blends with that of the other, 
and conference means sympathy. Their 
souls become fellow-travelers. Here, too, 
there is progress, and instead of dialectic 
embarrassment there is in the interchange 
of experiences the possibility of disen- 
tanglement and illumination. 

The Christian missionary to an alien 
people invites that people to enter into 
a new world familiar to himself but 
strange to them. His invitation is inert. 
He must first walk with them in their 
ways, with the unfeigned disposition to 
learn from them, and only as he sincerely 
takes that attitude will they ever learn 
anything from him. It is in his ig- 
norance, not in his knowledge, that he 
finds a meeting-point with their souls. 


A sense of our vast ignorance is the 
indispensable condition to our getting 
any real knowledge. This sense should 
not be confounded with that of humility 
as conveyed in the reflections of Newton 
by the sea-shore. It is a sense associated 
rather with the sources of our strength 
than with our weakness. It does not 
arise from the comparison quantitatively 
of the little we know with the ever so 
much we do not know, but from a clear 
distinction in kind between the things 
we say we know and the things we con- 
fess to be unknowable in the terms of 
the knowledge we lay claim to. From 
this point of view our ignorance is our 
greatest psychical achievement. 

What we ordinarily call our knowledge 
is something attained through formal 
conscious processes, and is bound to- 
gether in logical consistency. It is in- 
dispensable to the rational conduct of 
life, but it is no part of living itself. 
Its terms are not qualitative, but quanti- 
tative. One may have a good deal of 
this kind of knowledge and yet have no 
real knowledge at all. Our knowledge 
of history is in its content quite different 
from that of the exact sciences, but it 
is mere information except as it is real- 
ized through assimilation in our living 
experience. Obviously it is as easy to 
desiccate humanity as it is to sterilize 
nature through formulation, and to call 
this formulation knowledge. Shutting 
out life, we can shut in truth—but it is 
not living truth. 

When we pass from the generaliza- 
tions and deductions which our rational 
processes enable us to make, to an im- 
mediate sense of life in ourselves or in 
the world, we enter the field of our 
ignorance—where nothing is knowable 
in the terms of logic or mathematics. 
In this field alone is real knowledge pos- 
sible. It is the field of creative life, 
where intelligence is not acquired, but 
is indicated not in a proposition, but ‘a 
an intuition—where reasoning gives place 
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to Reason, “the light of all our seeing,” 
that illumination of the soul and of the 
world which cannot be reached through 
mental exercises. Here we are in im- 
mediate contact with life—with desire, 
passion, romance, faith, art, and all the 
concerns and conflicts of the human soul. 
From the simplest physiological sense and 
motion to imagination and itituition on 
the highest psychical plane, we stand 
next to creation, nature, reality,” where 
nothing is explicable or subject to formu- 
lation, and where what we call education 
contributes nothing directly to either 
faculty or sensibility. In the evolution 
of nature or of human nature every 
new emergence is a surprise—something 
which by no process of reasoning could 
have been anticipated, and which, when 
it appears, can be interpreted only in 
the light of its own unfolding. It is a 


qualitative surprise, but since the power 
which creates it is also a shaping power, 
it has form as well as content—a form 
inseparable from rhythm, since harmony 
is an implication of creation. 

In the physical world there is Reason, 
but no reasoning. 


Science—in our mod- 
ern understanding of it—confronts that 
world in the unknowing attitude, recog- 
nizing the futility of preconceptions. 
Our philosophy is coming to take the 
same attitude toward human nature—a 
more difficult thing to do, because man is 
distinctively a reasoning being, and his 
rational conceptions have had so much 
to do with the determination not only of 
that progress which is necessarily de- 
pendent upon these, but of his creative 
imagination in life and art, to which 
these conceptions are not directly perti- 
nent. If for ages the human mind per- 
sisted in the imposition of its own formal 
modes upon nature, how much more in- 
sistently must it have sophisticated hu- 
manity and divinity, even long after it 
had taken a wholly new attitude in its 
contemplation of the physical world! 
For the vast majority of the human race, 
intellectual conceptions have heen domi- 
nated by the emotions—by desires and 
hopes and fears—so that the moods of 
the soul even more than the mental modes 
have shaped the currents of thought con- 
cerning life and the world, and especial- 
ly concerning the unseen world. Agnos- 
ticism, as to what is unknowable because 
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wholly hidden, has been a more difficult 
achievement, more contrary to human in- 
clination and to inveterate mental habit, 
than that unknowing attitude toward the 
visible universe which modern science 
demands of all its votaries. 

The creative imagination in Faith and 
Art has always followed the promptings 
of the believing, hoping, trembling heart 
of man. Creeds, before their scholastic 
or ecclesiastical formulation, were, at 
their birth—as in the poetical imagina- 
tion of Paul—triumphal or penitential 
psalms, not permitted to halt or to 
sink into formal recitation. The Greek 
poets, sculptors, and painters lifted the 
myth into a rhythmic tension which re- 
peated the fashion of its birth, esthetical- 
ly fulfilling its original motive. The 
office of music, in its wordless rhythm, 
is at once to reawaken and to fulfil every 
native moment of the soul—heroic, ro- 
mantic, or religious. Our modern science, 
even in its most approved and modest 
attitude, often leads the investigator into 
habits of specialization so narrow as to 
shut him in from any sense of creative 
moments in nature, from any intuition 
of reality, and to atrophy his esthetic 
sensibility. He is as embarrassingly 
stalled in his specialties as the driest 
of medieval scholastics in the confines cf 
his notional predicaments. 

It is a long way from insulated instinct 
to clear intuition in the light of Reason. 
It is impossible for man to abdicate 
either his rationality or his emotional 
nature if he is to fulfil his peculiar des- 
tiny. Psyche, awakened, could not re- 
turn to her crysalis, but must use her 
wings and, under the open sky, find her 
way, through experiences which she could 
not abridge, and which have involved 
cycles of error, entanglement, and dis- 
cord, to the secret of a new harmony. 

Our new attitude, in life, art, and 
philosophy, is one which promises libera- 
tion and clarification. Its most hopeful 
feature is that it is no longer select or 
eclectic—that the world has to such an 
extent adopted it that the main currents 
of life and thought are determined by 
it in their drift and significance. Per- 
haps it would be truer to say that the 
development of the world-sense has made 
the new attitude possible. Popular initia- 
tive and participancy in modern move- 
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ments have imparted to those movements 
a greater measure of sane and healthy 
vitality than has been derived from the 
technical training and scholarship of the 
more leisurely, ambitious, and sophisti- 
cated few; and wherever eminent inspira- 
tional and disinterested leadership has 
emerged from any rank, it is the peo- 
ple’s response that has given it leverage 
and triumph. When we say “ the people,” 
we do not mean the inert mass, but the 
unclassified, vitalized collective organism. 
Even when this vast organism was dor- 
mant and had little initiative or par- 
ticipance in the world’s affairs, it had its 
abject living experience, its struggles, 
hopes, and fears, and even its dreams. 
To it Christianity was in a special sense 
committed, soon to be deemed worthy 
of alliance with the selectest aristocratic 
heroisms, which finally it was to trans- 
form. Thus it was the people’s desire 
that became the hope of the world. 

In our day the life in which the 
liberated soul of man finds expression has 
unlimited volume and variety of mani- 
festation, but its powers and sensibilities 
escape observation, since its living cur- 


rents are not as definitely measured as 
in former eras by resistance. There is 


less inflammation from closed circuits. 
The sociable interfluence, unchecked by 
class barriers, is easier, a matter of ac- 
cords only. 

Liberation engenders liberality, open- 
mindedness, the spirit of toleration. As 
Pater says in his appreciation of Cole- 
ridge: “The relative spirit, by its con- 
stant dwelling on the more fugitive 
conditions or circumstances of things, 
breaking through a thousand rough and 
brutal classifications, and giving elasticity 
to inflexible principles, begets an intel- 
lectual finesse, of which the ethical re- 
sult is a delicate and tender criticism of 
human life.” 

This “relative spirit,” which dwells 
upon the ever and freely flowing, the 
ever-changing aspects of our human life 
and of human nature itself, without at- 
tempting to fix them in absolute and 
permanent formulas or symbols, led 
William James to emphasize the “ plural- 
istie universe,” in protest against mon- 
ism and against all inclosures of living 
truth in sterile conceptualisms of any 
sort, even that which calls itself ideal- 
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istic; and it is as characteristic of the 
imaginative expression, the sympathetic 
feeling, and the vital altruism of our 
twentieth century as it is of its phi- 
losophy. 

The only truth which makes for the 
freedom of the human spirit is living 
truth, and this truth, for the soul. of 
man, must find its expression in living 
human experience. We see that with 
this liberation there is disclosed a com- 
munity of experience, the ground of free 
vital communication, dispensing with 
the old bridges of authority, compulsion, 
and polemical argument—the ground also 
of common advantage, without prejudice 
or special privileges. 

This is the ideal of Reason. That we 
are far from its realization is indicated 
from its very presentment, but also, and 
quite as clearly, that it is the goal tow- 
ard which the main current of human 
life and thought is rapidly moving. It 
is a current of light and of power, show- 
ing, within the period of a single genera- 
tion, a wonderful change in human 
sensibility and disposition; it enters 
creatively into every social, political, 
economic, and educational movement as 
well as into faith, art, and literature; 
it has transformed heroism and thus 
brought the world approximately to the 
era of Peace and Good-will. What were 
problems and questions for discussion a 
generation ago now come into this cur- 
rent for natural solution through intui- 
tional and sympathetic comprehension. 
A publicist, gathering together his 
recent occasional addresses, which, in 
the light of the modern spirit, have 
considered the new aspects and con- 
ditions of society, journalism, states- 
manship, and economic organization, has 
very fitly entitled the published collec- 
tion The Power of Tolerance. For tol- 
erance, as the key-note of his appeal, is 
seen to be not merely an attitude of 
sensibility, suffering and forbearing, but 
a function of the will, a positive power— 
the Atlas of the new world of the soul, 
not only bearing but uplifting it. 

Tolerance, as the author says, is Rea- 
son. It has also, as a positive power, 
become identical with the creative im- 
agination in life and literature—the very 
breath of fearless faith, of sane hope, and 
of the love that thinketh no evil. 





Comemend Polyandry 


THOMAS 


OUR very interesting exposition 


archy, Judge,” said 


the 


‘not unnaturally reminds me of 


cognate matter of polyandry: 


which, drawing from my own 
um prepared to present to you 


‘I beg your pardon, Bishop,” 
the Judge, sharply. Permit me 


that I now am in the very act 
from what you are pleased 


what I trust are not wholly un 
interesting conclusions: a mat 
ter that you doubtless would 
have perceived had your waking 
been less sudden, or had your 
precedent slumber been less pro 
found. Of course, however, 
should you desire at this in 
\uspicious moment—as you must 
permit me to term it—to air 
any of your polyandrie experi 
ences 

* My vote.” broke in the Doc 
tor, “is for the polyandrie ex 
periences. You've been giving 
us matriarchy straight from the 
shoulder for the last hour, 
Judge. Even the Bishop on 
polyandry will be good for a 
change Go ahead and poly 
ander, Bish.” 

“T beg your pardon for my 
quite unintentional  interrup 
tion, Judge ’—the Bishop spoke 
genially—* and for what I fear 
I must admit was its discow 
teous cause, I do believe that | 
did take forty winks. My epis 
copal duties recently have been 


severe. However, as you have 


arrived at your conclusions dur- 


ing my unfortunate period of 


inattention—and, in vulgar 
phrase, the milk is spilled—I 
shall act upon the Doctor’s 
somewhat dubious encourage 
ment and proceed.” 

‘Pray do,” said the Judge 
with a chill politeness. “ That 
I have not concluded my con- 
clusions is a detail that I trust 
you will entirely ignore.” 

“The incident that I am 
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te 
‘very interesting exposition’ of 


interrupted my taking orders, when 
to observe 


» term 


the 
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of about to exhibit to you,’ continued the 
the curious facts relating to matri 


Bishop, “really is of so exceptional a sort 
Bishop, as to warrant me in accepting what I fear 
is the Judge’s rather reluctant assent to my 
concerning presentment of it. [ must premise that it 
experience, 


[ came within the scope of my personal knowl- 
edge during the vear immediately sequent to 


those facts the Doctor. 


THEIR REGRETTABLE Dis 
LATE MY PERSON RATHER THAN MY 


I was engaged in 


missionary work in the South Sea.” 
of drawing “Were your parishioners cannibals, 
my did they ever try to eat 


and 


you, Bish?” asked 
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“ They cannibals, and they did try 
to eat me,” replied the Bishop. “ Indeed, 
I may explain that my ministrations among 
them ceased abruptly—a man-of-war provi- 
dentially touching at our island at the 
very moment when the situation had _ be- 
come crisic—because of their regrettable 
disposition to assimilate my person rather 
than my teachings. Their determination to 
make use of me as an edible, it is but fair 
to add, was purely instinctive and quite un- 
touched by malevolence. Until that instinct 
asserted itself—a full year after my minis- 
trations among them began—our relations 
were most cordial; and I am quite sure, so 
genuine was their kindly feeling for me, that 
even had I been absorbed into their midst as 
a nutritive their affection for me would have 
continued unchanged. 
“It was during 
marred, so far as I 


were 


that happy year—un- 
was concerned, by any 
trace of their dietary eccentricities—that 
occurred the exceptional, probably the 
unique, case of polyandry to which I now 
refer. Its periphery, if I may so express 
myself, was made up of the eight young 
men who constituted the crew of the canoe 
in which I traveled from village to village 
along the coast of our island in the discharge 
of my parochial duties. They were excep- 
tionally fine young fellows, quite the pick 
of the islanders, and wholly devoted to my 
service; and also, on their own account, 
always most eager to take me on my 
journeyings: because—as of them once 
naively told me— going around visiting 
was such fun’! Indeed, their liking for 
flitting about was so marked that they fre- 
quently—at times when I could dispense 
with their services—borrowed my canoe for 
a day or two and went off on little jaunts 
of their own. 

“The center of the polyandric storm—for 
such, I regret to say, it became—was a 
young woman named QOoloola: by far the 
most beautiful of all the females on our 
island, and one of the most beautiful crea- 
tures that ever I have seen. Her disposi- 
tion was in keeping with her person. 
Cheerful, kind - hearted, helpfully obliging, 
she won the friendship even of her own sex 

and, as a matter of course, the love of 
all the male islanders of a marriageable 
Practically, however, my canoe-men— 
being, as I have mentioned, conspicuously 
superior to their fellows—were so far ahead 
in the running that all of the many other 
candidates for her hand withdrew. 

“Fearing that ill wul might develop 
among my men—QOoloola having frankly 
declared that she willingly would marry any 
one of them, but could not bring herself to 
a choice—I advised, in what I now per- 
ceive to have been a fatai moment, that 
they should settle the matter by drawing 
lots for her among themselves. To my re- 
lief they informed me, after some days of 
deliberation, that they had decided to ae- 
cept my advice in substance—merely modi- 
fying it a little, they explained, in a way 
that would exclude jealousies when a de- 


one 


age. 
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cision had been reached—and that they 
would act upon it without delay. Yet no 
result seemed to flow from the lot-drawing 
in which I repeatedly saw them engaging 
themselves, and I could only infer that the 
matter again was at a stand.’ 

“And then you sailed in and married the 
bunch of ’em polyandrically to Ooloola, eh 
Bish?” said the Doctor, questioningly. 
And added: “ Well, I’ll be blowed!” 

“In a way, Doctor,” replied the Bishop, 
speaking with a cautious accuracy, “I did 
marry her to ‘the bunch of ’em,’ as you 
phrase it; but the abnormal feature of the 
ease was that the resulting polyandry, far 
from being of the ordinarily diffuse sort, 
was concentrated to a very high degree.” 

‘You will pardon me, I trust, Bishop,” 
said the Colonel, “ for pointing out that the 
concentration of polyandry is impossible. 
The several male entities involved in a 
woman’s gregarious marriage to a congery 
of husbands, but casually grouped 
around a common center, necessarily retain 
intact their several incompressible indi- 
vidualities: and therefore are not suscepti- 
ble to that process of equable diminution 
that the term ‘ concentrated’ implies.” 

“You will pardon me, I trust, Colonel,” 
said the Bishop tartly, “for pointing out 
that I used the term ‘ concentrated ’ advised- 
ly: for the reason, with all due deference 
to your views on the subject, that it ex- 
presses precisely my meaning. I may add 
that the interpolation of irrelevant comment 
upon my narrative appreciably retards its 
advance. Of course, however, I shall be 
happy to listen to any further verbal crit- 
icism of which you may wish to free your 
mind.” 

“Never mind the Colonel’s fussing, and 
erack ahead, Bish,” interjected the Doctor. 
“ How did you work it to get your polyan- 
dry concentrated ?” 

‘I did not work it,” replied the Bishop. 
“Tt was worked independently of, I even 
may say most deplorably against, my wishes; 
and in a manner so well concealed from my 
knowledge that a considerable interval of 
time elapsed before—to use one of your 
own pregnant colloquialisms—I ‘caught 
on.” I best can exhibit the insidious veil- 
ing of the facts in the case by presenting 
them to you in the order, and in the man- 
ner, in which they were brought to my own 
notice. 

“What I came to recognize later as the 
beginning of the series of tragic mischances, 
of which for so long I remained an unper- 
ceiving observer, was the tearful announce- 
ment by my canoe-men that one of their 
number—Moomoota, a very worthy young 
man—had fallen overboard in the course of 
one of their pleasure cruises and had been 
eaten by a shark. They were absent for 
two full days on their little frolic that ended 
so disastrously—having delayed their re- 
turn, they explained to me, in order to cel- 
ebrate a funeral feast in Moomoota’s honor; 
and as they all had an oily, well-stuffed look, 
naturally resultant from such melancholy 


being 





























festivity, I was satisfied that 
the poor fellows really had done 
their best in the way of ritual 
tribute to their deceased friend. 
Rather to my surprise, my sug 
to a 
were 


SUCCESSOT to 
not well re 
said decidedly 
that their love for their late 
brother would not suffer them 
to have a stranger in his place; 
and, as seven men easily could 


gest ions as 
Moomoota 


ceived. They 


work my canoe, I yielded to 
them—and was not a _ littlh 
touched by their display of a 


sentiment creditable to the 
goodness of their hearts. 

“Only a few days later IT was 
pained by another fatality 


so 


among my men: Nooka, my 
second paddler, being found at 
the base of a cliff—over which 
he evidently had fallen—with 
his head mashed in. The re- 
mainder of my crew, weeping 
bitterly, acquainted me_ with 
this dismal fact and begged 


that they might have the use of 
my canoe for a couple of days 
in order, as they sadly ex 
plained, to ‘make feast’ for 
him at the same spot where they 
had feasted for poor Moomoota, 
and to place him in the same 
sepulcher. To reasonable a 
request I could not but accede 

and their sleeky, full-fed appear- 


sO 


ance, when they returned from 
their gloomy banquet, assured 
me that their ritual duties had ‘l was 


been conscientiously discharged 
Again, on grounds of most 
creditable sentiment, they urged me to re 


frain from filling their loved  brother’s 
place; and again I was touched by their 
good-heartedness and suffered them to have 
their way. 

‘Not needlessly to encumber my narra 


tive with painful details, I will state briefly 
that similar fatalities went on among the 
members of my crew with a rapidity that 
filled me—and that equally filled their sur- 


viving associates—with a bitter cumula- 
tive grief. One poor fellow, although reck- 
oned to be an unusually expert climber, 


was found at the foot of a cocoa-palm with 


his neck broken; another was crushed by 
my canoe while the sadly reduced crew 

that steadfastly resisted my desire to fill 
the vacancies—was beaching it; two more, 
in quick succession, were taken off by 
sharks; and the last but one perished—as 
the sole survivor, Nootooka, told me by 


being swept from his surf-board and dashed 


against the coral rocks by an extraordinarily 


violent wave. 

“ For of them, in turn, a funeral 
feast was celebrated by the pitifully decreas- 
ing remnant of their fellows: and the time 
devoted to these feasts constantly lengthened 
because, as the kindly creatures told me, it 


each 
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PAINED BY ANOTHER FATALITY AMONG MY MEN 

was necessary to consume on each oceasion 
the same amount of honorific food. When 
Nootooka went off in my canoe with the 
last of his fellows—all were carried to the 


same spot for mortuary disposition—he was 
gone for nearly a week; and he returned 
so stuffed by his honorific overeating that 
for some days he was quite ill. 
“When Nootooka was himself 
told me sadly that at last a new 
take the place of the dear ones departed, 
must indeed be recruited for my 
and to this he added, more cheerfully, that 
Ooloola—her selective hesitancy having been 
automatically resolved by the eliminative 
contraction of her possibilities of choice 
had consented to be his wife. His marriage 
to this worthy young woman, he said, ap- 
preciably would his grief for his 
dear brothers who were gone; and he begged 


again, he 
crew, to 


service ; 


assuage 


me, therefore, to solemnize the ceremony with 
the least possible delay. To his request I 


could not but aceede with pleasure. The 
wedding came off immediately—and was at- 
tended by an outburst of festive rejoicing 


on the part of my simple-hearted parishioners 
that completely effaced their 
the precedent of tragedies 
made it possible.” 


over 
had 


sorrow 
that 


series 
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THE WEDDING CAME OFF IMMEDIATELY—AND 
ATTENDED BY AN QOUTBURST OF FESTIVE REJOIC 


‘7 am at loss to perceive, Bishop,” ob- 
served the Colonel, as the Bishop paused 
after delivering this seemingly  conclu- 
sive statement, “in what manner your 
curious but not especially interesting story 
of savave life relates to polyandry of any 
sort; still less how it relates to a form of 
concentrated polyandry—a phrase to which, 
on etymologic grounds, I already have 
taken exception that you gave us to under- 
stand it was to illustrate.” 

“That’s a fact, Bish.” added the Doctor. 
- Nobody’s polvande red worth a _ cent. It 
looks as if you'd sort of side-tracked.” 

“ Possibly.” said the Judge, with a chill 
incisiveness, “TI now may be permitted to 
present my summarized conclusions—that I 
was in the act of setting before vou when the 
Bishop’s irrelevant and inconsequent nar- 
rative was thrust upon us—in regard to 
matriarchy. As [I was saying—” 

“Pardon me, Judge,” interrupted the 
Bishop with warmth. “What you are 
pleased to term my ‘inconsistent and irrele- 
vant narrative’ is not yet completed. A 
few words more will suffice 

“With submission, Bishop,” said the Col- 





onel, “I cannot perceive how 
any number of words will 
suffice to uphold your thesis— 
embodied in your reply to a 
question of the Doctor’s—that 
you married the young woman 
polyandrically to the eight 
members of your boat’s crew: 
since, by your own showing, 
seven of them succumbed to a 
variety of fatal accidents be 
fore her marriage with the sole 
survivor took place. Such 
being the case, I venture to 
urge that you yield the floor 
to the Judge: whose conclusions 
in regard to matriarchy, while 
certain to be both dull and 
tedious, at least may be ex 
pected to approximate to that 
logical sequence which you 
own dissertation upon applied 
polyandry somewhat conspicu 
ously lacks.” 

“My cloth, gentlemen,” said 
the Bishop, rising from his 
seat and speaking in a tone of 
tense restraint, “forbids any 
expression of my natural, | 
may say my justifiable, re- 
sentment of your collective 
extrem: diseourtesy.” Thus 
speaking, the Bishop moved to, 
and opened, the door. 

“Oh, I say, Bish,” said the 
Doctor, “ don’t go off mad. 
At least, before you hook out, 
clear things up a little. How 
did they concentratedly poly 
ander, anyway?” 

**T have stated.” replied the 
Bishop, pausing on the thresh 
old, “that ‘in a way’ IT mar 
ried Ooloola to my eight canoe 
men polyandrically; that the polyandry 
was of a concentrated sort; that Ooloo- 
la actually wedded the last of them left 
alive. IL also have stated that my men 
accepted my suggestion in regard to lot 
drawing, with a modification of their 
own that they declared would inhibit 
eventual jealousies. I further have stated 
that funeral feasts, increasingly pro 
longed as the number of the = survivers 
diminished, attended each of the fata’i 
ties by which that diminution was pro 
duced. Finally, I have stated that my 
parishioners—although I was not cognizant 
of their alimentary idiosyncrasies until | 
myself barely escaped deglutition as a comes- 
tible—were cannibals. From these several 
statements, I venture to assert, minds en- 
dowed with even a rudimentary intelligence 
would deduce—by a ratiocinative process of 
the simplest—the one obvious and only pos- 
sible conelusion.” 

“Great snakes!” exclaimed the Doctor. 
“You don’t mean to say, Bish—” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Bishop, bowing 
coldly as he slowly closed the door behind 
him, “I have nothing more to add.” 
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A Gift Why He Sold Papers 


oe HAT is the use of this article?” asked SMALL newsboy’s loud, gay call halted 
a shopper. a woman passing along the street of a 
p ‘I really don’t know,” replied the clerk; Western city, and, as she paid a penny for 
i “T think it is intended to be sold for a_ one of his papers, she asked: 
; Christmas present.” * What do you pay for your papers 
; ~ i’s on Sandy Jim’s beat,” he replied, 
} “an’ I pays a cent apiece.” 


Change of Name 


“But if you don’t make anything, why 
H" had been present at the christening do you go about selling papers?” 
of a baby cousin, and had taken great “So I gets a chance,” he answered, “to 
nterest in the ceremony. A few days later, holler, an’ go round with th’ push.” 
on being vaccinated, when the operation was 
over, he inquired of the doctor, “ What’s 


my name—noiw?” 


The Arrival 


General Speculation yo. set out an extra plate 
At your board of cheer 
Put your finest manners on 
Company is here! 


” HAT’S your husband doing now?” 
“He's a speculator.” 

*“ Indeed? What in?” 

“Oh, things in general He just sits 
around and puts in his time speculating 
about the public debt and the distance of 
the sun and I don’t know what all.” 


World, make up an extra bed, 
Downy, warm, and soft; 

Cease your quarrels and your strife, 
Plan him pleasures oft 


Her Logic All your sordid little shifts 

| was the week before Christmas. Emery Cover from his eves, 

and his younger sister, Mildred, were de Give him just the finest time 
hating very seriously the reality of Santa Underneath the skies 
Claus. 

“ There’ isn’t any Santa Claus,” said As we treat the passing guest, 
Emery, with finality Hold his eomfort dear, 

* Why, there must be,” insisted his sister. We invited him for life! 


How could they make pictures that look 
just like him’” 


Company is here 
McLANpDBURGH WILSON 
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A Three-cornered Affair 


The Last Thing Off 
A TEACHER was reading to her class and 


word “unaware.” She 
asked if any one knew its meaning. 
One small gir! timidly raised her 
and gave the following definition: 
“*Unaware’ is what you take off the 
last thing before you put your nightie on.” 


came across the 


hand 


No Reminder Needed 


7 HEM days there was lots o people will 
in’ to get their knowledge o’ war 

second-hand,” observed the veteran, reminis- 
cently. “There was Will Coulter, that 
taught our school; he gave me a little book 
he called a diry, and said he’d be interested 
in knowin’ what impressed me most ‘bout 
my first battle.” 

“Well, what did, Unele Silas?” 
bystander, as the veteran paused. 

“'Twas the shootin’, but I found I didn't 
need to write it down to remember it.” 


asked a 


As It Appeared To Him 
ICK, aged four, while paying his first 
visit at his grandfather's farm, enjoyed 
nothing so much as watching the men do 
the milking. One evening his grandmother, 
finding him with tear-wet face standing at 
the window, said in surprise: 
“Why, Dick, what is the matter? 
happened?” 
‘Cause it 
Dick, “-my 
barns an’ see 
cows.” 


What’s 


rains just a ‘ittle.” answered 
muvver won’t let me go to the 
Jim an’ Henry empty the 
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Danger Not Grave 
CULTURED 


from 


daughter, home 
boarding-school, had 
just been driving the fat and 
antiquated family horse, from 
whom all speed and spirit had de- 
parted some fifteen years before. 
* Mamma,” she called, daintily— 
though in sudden alarm—* I can’t 
leave Dobbin standing, can I?” 

The matter-of-fact mother re 
plied briskly, “ You can. Unless 
he prefers to sit.” 


Boosting His Business 


. IN common with my col- 

, leagues of the profession, re 
ceive many strange comments and 
propositions from queer people,” 
says a Washington physician, 
‘but I rather think that a wom- 
an whose children I have treated 
for some time is to be given a 
pre-eminent place in this 
gory. 

“*Well, what can I do for 
you?’ I asked, as I entered the 
waiting-room. 

‘1 think that I should have a 
commission,’ she said, quietly but 
firmly. 

“A commission! And what for? 
“*Why, said she, ‘every child in our 
street caught the measles from my baby.’ ” 


cate 


Damaged Goods 
HE twins were selling lemonade from a 
stand on the front lawn. A friend of 
their mother’s stopped to have a glass. 

“Will you have a five-cent glass or a 
penny one?” asked Alice. “That is five 
cents, and this is a penny,” pointing to the 
two ten-quart pails. 

The friend took a five-cent glass, and then 
said that she would try the penny kind. 
After drinking the second glass she asked 
why one pail was a penny and the other 
five, for they seemed to be just alike. 
“Oh, they are just alike,’ said John, 
only the pup fell into that one, and we 
decided to sell it for a penny a glass.” 


“ 


A Christmas Petition 
_ Christmas time! Though we regret 
Its many forced expenses, 
We pretend to like the gifts we get, 
And our friends make like pretenses. 


Both, for ourselves, be this our plea, 
And those who recompense us— 
Forgive us our Christmases as we 
Forgive those who Christmas against us! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
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A Cross-section View of a Chimney 
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As Jimmie Sees It 
BY CHARLES C. FONES 


“—|* goin’ to th’ Baptis’ church an’ be a Baptis’ boy, 
I guess I'll go to Sunday-school as nice as nice kin be; 
I'll sit so stiil an’ quiet-like that I jest won’t annoy 
Th’ sup’rintendent when he speaks to all th’ kids an’ me; 
I'll be th’ very best I kin, 
Until their summer picnic’s been, 
An’ then I'll ketch that preacher’s kid an’ square things up, you 


“T’ll bring my ma a lot 0’ wood an’ keep th’ front yard clean, 
I’m goin’ to behave myself an’ work a awful lot; 
I'll stay at home on Mondays, too, an’ run th’ wash-machine, 
An’ serub th’ porch an’ all th’ walks, no matter if ‘tis hot; 
But when that pieniec ain’t no more, 
I'll take that kid that lives next door 
An’ lick th’ very stuffin’ out o’ him, as like as not! 


“T’ll run to Smiley’s store an’ git my ma a lot o’ things, 
Like thread an’ stuff, an’ see-gars, too, fer pa an’ Uncle Jim; 
I'll be a ‘ busy little bee,’ like kindergartners sings 
No one ‘ll git a chance to say that I’m ‘a lazy limb’; 
But when that picnic’s gone again, 
Tll git that groe’ry boy, an’ then 


Doggone th’ luck!—he’s jest so big, I’m skeered to tackle him!” 
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THE REVEREND GENTLEMAN. “ Of course 





a? 


you have read Shakespeare! 
Gippy Giri. “ Yes, I’ve glanced through it; but I don't like the way it ends.” 





The Museum 
D° you care for pictures? 
Do vou eare for art? 
Go to the Museum: 
Make an early start 


Even then you'll have to 
Leave before you're through. 
People think they'll see it all— 


But they never do. 


O, such great big statues 
found and round you'll walk.) 
And such perfect paintings! 
You would think they'd talk.) 


And such altar-carvings. 
Golden bowl and cup 

Surely you'll not see the half 
Till you are grown up. 


If you go when you are old, 
Maybe you will see 
Some very splendid works of art 
That have been made bv—Me! 
Epna M. OwINes. 


Badly Put 


TEACHER in a New England school 
asked her pupils for compositions on 
the poet Longfellow 

One pupil, a fifteen-year-old girl, wrote as 
follows: 

“Henry W. Longfellow was born in Port- 
land, Maine, while his parents were travel- 
ing in Europe. He had many fast friends, 
among whom the fastest were Phebe and 
Alice Cary.” 


As Instructed 


WELL-KNOWN American author tells 

of an amusing incident that occurred 
during a reception given in his honor by a 
London society woman. The lionizing ac 
corded this writer, who is a great favorite 
in England, did not upset him, nor was he 
chagrined by an embarrassing situation 
that confronted him just before the recep 
tion closed. 

It was then that the hostess brought up 
to him her daughter, a pretty child of seven 
years. Just as soon as she had been pre 
sented, the youngster said in a loud, clear 
voice: 

‘IT think you’re a very wonderful man.” 

“Why do you say that, my dear?” asked 
the author, smiling. 

secause,”” said the little girl, “‘ mother 
told me to.” 


Partially Prepared 
GEORGIA man tells of a minister in a 
town of that State who received a call 
from a large and wealthy parish in the 
North. In accordance with the usual cus 
tom, the clergyman requested time for 


prayer and consideration. A week or two 
elapsed. A friend, chancing to meet the 


youngest son of the divine, a lad of some- 
what irreverent turn, asked: 

“ Well, Henry, how are things with your 
good father? Is he going North?” 

“Dad,” replied the son, “is still praying 
for light, but, sir, between you and me, 
most of his things are packed.” 


Also the Roast! 
— many cooks spoil the broth.” 
“Far too many!” 
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FHE GIRL DISPLAYED, SUDDENLY AWAKENED , AL EN 
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